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CHAPTER I. 

Some Accouni of the F^amily of Armine, and especially of iSir ("erdinand and of Sif 

Ratcliffe^ 

The family of Armine entered EnglaDd with William the Norman. 
Ralph D'Ermyn was standard bearer of the conqueror, and shared 
prodigally in the plunder, as appears by Domesday Book. At the 
time of the general survey, the family of Ermyn, or Armyn, pos- 
sessed numerous manors in Nottinghamshire, and several in the shire 
of Lincoln. William d'Armyn, lord of the honor of Armyn, was 
one of the subscribing Barons to the Great Charter. His predecessor 
died in the Holy Land before Ascalon. A succession of stout 
barons and Valiant knights maintained the high fortunes of the family ; 
and, in the course of the various struggles with France, they obtained 
possession of several fair Castles in Guienne and Gascony. In the 
wars of the Roses the Armyns sided with the house of jLancaster. 
Ferdinand Armyn, who shared the exile of Henry the Seventh, was, 
knighted on Bosworth Field, and soon after created Earl of Tewkes- 
bury. Faithful to the Church, the second Lord Tewkesbury became 
involred in one of those numerous risings that harassed the last years 
of Henry the Eighth. The rebellion was unsuccessful. Lprd Tewkes- 
bury was beheaded, his blood attainted, and his numerous estates 
forfeited to the Crown. A younger branch of the family, who had 
adopted Protestantism, married the daughter of Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, and, attracted by his talents m negociation, the notice of Queen 
Elizabeth. He was sent on a secret mission to the Low Countries, 
where, having greatly distinguished himself, he obtained on his return 
the restoration of the family estate of Armine, in Nottinghamshire, to 
which he retired after an eminently prosperous career, and amused the 
latter years of his life in the construction of a family mansion, built 
in that national style of architecture since described by the name of his 
royal mistress, at once magnificent and convenient. His son Sir 
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Walsingham Armine figured in the first batch of baronets under James 
the First. 

During the memorable struggle between the Crown and the Com- 
mons, in the reign of the unhappy Charles, the Armine family became 
most distinguished Cavaliers. The second Sir Walsingham raised a 
troop of horse, and gained great credit by charging at the head of his 
regiment, and defeating Sir Arthur Haselrigg's Cuirassiers. It was 
the first time that that impenetrable band had been taught to fly ; but 
the conqueror was covered with wounds. The same Sir Walsingham 
also successfully defended Armine House against the Commons, and 
commanded the cavalry at the battle of Newbury, where two of his 
brothers were slain. For these various services and sufferings Sir 
Walsingham was advanced to the dignity of a baron of the realm, by 
the title of Lord Armine, of Armine, in the county of Nottingham. He 
died without issue, but the baronetcy devolved on his youngest brother. 
Sir Ferdinando. 

The Armine family, who bad relapsed into popery, followed the 
fortunes of the second James, and the head of the bouse died at St. 
Germains. His son, however, had been prudent enough to remain in 
England and support the new dynasty, by which means he contrived 
to secure his title and estates. Roman Catholics, however, the Armines 
alvrays remained, and this circumstance accounts for this once- 
distinguished family no longer figuring in the history of tixeir country. 
As far, therefore, as the house of Armine was eonoemed, time flew 
during the next century with immemorable wing. The family led a 
secluded life on their estatOi intermarrying only with the great Catholic 
families, and duly begetting baronets. 

At length arose, in the person of the last Sir Ferdinand Armine, one 
of those extraordinary and rarely gifted beings who require only an 
opportunity to influence the fortunes of their nation, and to figure as a 
Caesar or an Alcibiades. Beautiful, brilliant, and ambitious, the 
young and restless Armine quitted, in his eighteenth year, the house of 
his fathers, and his stepdame of a country, and entered the Imperial 
service. His blood and creed gained him a flattering reception ; his 
skill and valour soon made him distinguished. The world rang with 
stories of his romantic bravery, his gallantries, his eccentric manners, 
and his political intrigues, for he nearly contrived to be elected King 
of Poland. Whether it were disgust at being foiled in this high object 
by the influence of Austria, or whether, as was much whispered at the 
time, he had dared to urge his insolent and unsuccessful suit on a still 
more delicate subject to the Empress Queen herself, certain it is that 
Sir Ferdinand suddenly quitted the Imperial service, and appeared at 
Constantinople in person. The man, whom a point of honour pre- 
vented from becoming a Protestant in his native country, had no 
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scruples about his profession of faith at Stamhoul : certain it is that the 
£i»^i8h haronet soop rose high in the favour of the Sultan, assumed 
the Turkish dress, conformed to the Turkish customs, and, finally, 
led against Austria a division of the Turkish army. Having gratified 
his pique by defeating the Imperial forces in a sanguinary engagement, 
and obtaining a favourable peace for the Porte, Sir Ferdinand Armine 
doffed his turban, and suddenly reappeared in his native country. After 
the sketch we have given of the last ten years of his life, it is unne- 
cessary to observe that Sir Ferdinand Armine immediately became 
what is called extremely fashionable ; and, as he was now in Protestant 
England, the empire of fashion was the only one in which the young 
Catholic could distinguish himself. Let us then charitably set down 
to the score of his political disabilities the fantastic dissipation and the 
frantic prodigality in which the liveliness of his imagination, and tho 
energy of his soul, exhausted themselves. After three startling years 
he married the Lady Barbara Ratcliffe, whose previous divorce from 
her husband, the Earl of Faulconville, Sir Ferdinand had occasioned. 
He was, however, separated from his lady during the first year of their 
more hallowed union, and, retiring to Rome, Sir Ferdinand became 
apparently very devout. At the end of a year he offered to transfer 
the whole of his property to the Church, provided the Pope would 
allow him an annuity, and make him a GardinaL His Holiness not 
deeming it fit to consent to. the proposition. Sir Ferdinand quitted his. 
capital in a huff, and, returning to England, laid claim to the Peerages^ 
of Tewkesbury and Armine. Although assured of failing in these 
claims, ^nd himself, perhaps, as certain of ill success as his lawyers. 
Sir Ferdinand, nevertheless, expended upwards of 60,000/. in their 
promotion, and was amply repaid for the expenditure in the gratifi- 
cation of his vanity in keeping his name before the public. He wag, 
indeed, never content, except when he was astonishing mankind, and 
while he was apparently exerting all his efforts to become a King of 
Poland, a Roman Cardinal, or an English Peer, the crown, the coronet, 
and the scadet hat, were in truth ever secondary points with him com- 
pared to the sensation throughout Europe, which the effort was con- 
trived and calculated to ensure. 

On his second return to his native country » Sir Ferdinand had not 
re-entered society. For such a man, indeed, society, with all its su- 
perficial excitement, and all the shadowy yariety with which it attempts 
to cloud Uie essential monotony of its nature, was intolerably dull and 
comfiKHH-place. Sir Ferdinand, on the contrary, shut himself up In 
Armine, hating previously announced to the world that he was going 
to write his memoirs. This history, the construction of a castle, and 
the prosecution of his claims before the House of Lords, apparently 
occupied his time to his satisfaction, for he remained quiet for several 
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years, until, on the breaking out of the French Revolution, he hastened 
to Paris, became a member of the Jacobin Club, and of the National 
Convention. The name of Citizen Armine appears among the regi- 
cides. Perhaps in this vote he avenged the loss of the crown of 
Poland, and the still more mortifying repulse he received from the 
mother of Marie Antoinette. After the execution of the royal victims, 
however, it was discovered that Citizen Armine had made them an 
offer to save their lives and raise an insurrection in La Vendue, pro- 
vided he was made Lieutenant-general of the kingdom. At his trial, 
which, from the nature of the accusation and the character of the ac- 
cused, occasioned to his gratification a great sensation, he made no 
effort to defend himself; but seemed to glory in the chivalric crime. 
Ho was hurried to the guillotine, and met his fate with the greatest 
composure, assuring the public with a mysterious air, that, had he 
lived four-and-twenty hours longer,- everything would have been ar- 
ranged, and the troubles which he foresaw impending for Europe 
prevented. So successfully had Armine played his part, that his mys- 
terious and doubtful career occasioned a controversy, from which 
only the appearance of Napoleon distracted universal altention, and 
which, indeed, only wholly ceased within these few years. What were 
his intentions? Was he or was he not a sincere Jacobin ? If he made 
the offer to the royal family, why did he vote for their death? Was 
he resolved, at all events, to be at the head of one of the parties? A 
middle course would not suit such a man; and so on. Interminable 
were the queries and their solutions, the pamphlets and the memoirs, 
which the conduct of this vain man occasioned, and which must as- 
suredly have appeased his manes. Recently it has been discovered that 
the charge brought against Armine was perfectly false and purely ma- 
licious. Its victim, however, could not resist the dazzling celebrity 
of the imaginary crime, and he preferred the reputation of closing his 
career by conduct, which at once perplexed and astonished mankind, 
to a vindication which would have deprived his name of some brilliant 
accessories, and spared him to a life of which he was, perhaps, 
wearied. 

By the unhappy victim of his vanity and passion Sir Ferdinand Ar- 
mine left one child, a son, whom he had never seen, now Sir Ratcliffe. 
Brought up in sadness and in seclusion, education had faithfully de- 
veloped the characteristics of a reserved and melancholy mind. Pride 
of lineage and sentiments of religion, which even in early youth dark- 
ened into bigotry, were not incompatible with strong affections, a 
stern sense of duty, and a spirit of chivalric honour. Limited in ca- 
pacity, he was, however, firm in purpose. Trembling at the name of 
his father, and devoted to the unhappy parent whose presence he had 
scarcely ever quitted, a word of reproach had never escaped his lips 
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against the chieftain of his blood, and one too whose career, how little 
soever his child could sympathise with it, still maintaided, in men's 
mouths and minds, the name and memory of the house of Armine. At 
the death of his father Sir Ratcliffe had just attained his majority, and 
he succeeded to immense estates encumbered with mortgages, and to 
considerable debts, which his feelings of honour would have compelled 
him to discharge, had they indeed been enforced by no other claim. 
The estates of the family, on their restoration, had not been entailed; 
but, until Sir Ferdinand, no head of the house had abused the confi- 
dence of his ancestors, and the vast possessions of the house of Armine 
had descended unimpaired; and unimpaired, as far as he was con- 
cerned. Sir Ratcliffe determined they should remain. Although, .by the 
sale of the estates, not only the incumbrances and liabilities might have 
been discharged, bui himself, left in possession of a moderate indepen- 
dence. Sir Ratcliffe at once resolved to part with nothing. Fresh sums 
were raised for the payment of the debts, and the mortgages now con- 
sumed nearly the whole rental of the lands on which they were secured. 
Sir Ratcliffe obtained for himself only an annuity of three hundred per 
annum, which he presented to his mother, in addition to< the small 
portion which she had received on her first marriage; and for himself, 
visiting Armine Place for the first time, he roamed for a few days with 
sad complacency about that magnificent demesne, and then, taking 
down from the walls of the magnificent hall the sabre with which his 
father had defeated the Imperial host, he embarked for Cadiz, and very 
shortly after his arrival obtained a commission in the Spanish service. 
Although the hereditary valour of the *Armines had descended to 
their forlorn representative, it is not probable that, under any circum- 
stances. Sir Ratcliffe would have risen to any particular eminence in 
the country of his temporary adoption. His was not one of those 
minds born to command and to create ; and his temper was too proud 
to serve and to solicit. His residence in Spain, however, was not al-> 
together without satisfaction. It was during this sojourn that he 
gained the little knowledge of life and human nature he possessed ; and 
the creed and solemn manners of the land harmonised with his faith 
and habits. Among these strangers, too, the proud young English- 
man felt not so keenly the degradatioo of his house ; and sometinies — 
though his was not the fatal gift of imagination — ^soqielimes he in^ 
dulged in day dreams of its rise. Unpractised in business, and not 
gifted with that intuitive quickness which supp^ries experience and often 
barfles it, Ratcliffe Armine, who had not quilled the domestic hearth 
even for the purposes of education, was yet fortunate enough to possess 
a devoted friend; and this was Glastonbury, his tutor, and confessor 
to his mother. It was to him that Sir Ratcliffe intrusted the ma-r 
agement of his affairs, with a confidence which wa^ deserved ; foe 
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Glastonbary Bympathised with all his feelings, and was so wrapped up 
in the glory of the family, that he had no greater ambition in life than 
to become their historiographer, and had been for years employed in 
amassing materials for a great work dedicated to their celebrity. 

When Ratdiffe Armine had been absent about three years his 
mother died. Her death was unexpected. She had not fulfilled two- 
thirds of the allotted period of the Psalmist, and in spite of many sor- 
rows she was still beautiful. Glastonbury, who communicated to him 
the intelligence in a letter, 'in which he Yainly attempted to suppress 
his own OTcrwhelmiDg affliction, counselled his immediate return to 
England, if but for a season, and the unhappy Ratcliffe followed his 
advice. By the death of his mother Sir Ratclifie Armine became pos- 
sessed, for the first time, of a very small, but still an independent in- 
come ; and having paid a visit, soon after his return to his native 
country, to a Catholic nobleman, to whom his acquaintance had been 
of some use when [traveling in Spain, he became enamoured of one 
of his daughters, and his pasrion being returned, and not disapproved 
by the father* he was soon after married to Constance, the eldest 
daughter of Lord Grandison. 



CHAPTER II. 

Armine deBoribred. 

After his marriage Sir Ratelifie determined to reside at Armine, 
In one of the largest parks in England there yet remained a fragment 
of a vast Elizabethan pile, that in old days bore the name of Armine 
Place. When Sir Ferdinand had commenced building Armine Castle, 
be had pulled down the old mansion, partly for the sake of its site and 
partly for the sake of its materials. Long lines of torreted and many- 
windowed walls, tall towers, and lofty arches, now rose in picturesque 
confusion on the green ascent where heretofore old Sir Walsingham 
had raised the fair and convenient dwelling, which he justly deemed 
might have served the purpose of a long posterity. The hall and chief 
staircase of the castle, and a gallery, alone were finished ; and many a 
day had Sir Ferdinand passed in arranging the pictures, the armour, 
aud choice rarities of these magnificent apartments. The rest of the 
building was a mere shell ; nor was it in all parts even roofed in. 
Heaps of bricks and stone, and piles of timber, appeared in all direc-^ 
tions ; and traces of the sudden stoppage of a great work might be 
observed in the temporary sawpits still remaining, the sheds for (ho 
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workmen, and the kilog and fiiraaces, which never hadlieen removed. 
Time, however, that had stained the neglected towers with an antique 
tint, and had permitted many a generation of summer birds to build 
their sunny nests on all the coignes of vantage of the unfinished walls, 
had exercised a mellowing influence even on these rude accessories, 
and in the course of years they had been so drenched bj the rain, and 
so buffeted by the wind, and had become so covered with moss and 
ivy, that they rather added to than detracted from the (picturesque 
character of the whole mass. 

A few hundfed yards from the castle, but situate on the same ver- 
dant rising ground, and commanding, although well sheltered, an 
extensive view over the wide pari^, was the fragment of the old Place 
that we have noticed. The rough and undulating rent which marked 
the severance of the building was now thickly covered with ivy, which^ 
in its gamesome luxuriance had contrived also to (dimb up a remaining 
stack of tall chimneys, and to spread over the covering of the large 
oriel window. This fragment contained a set of very pleasant cham-- 
bers, which, having been occupied by the late baronet, were of course 
furnished vrith great taste and comfort; and there was, moreover, ac- 
commodation sufficient for a small establishment. Armine Place, 
before Sir Ferdinand, unfortunately for his descendants, determined 
in the ei^teenth century on building a feudal castle, had been situate 
in very famous pleasure-grounds, which extended at the back of the 
mansion over a space of several hundred acres. The grounds in the 
immediate vicinity of the buildings had of course suffered severely, but 
the far greater portion had only been neglected ; and there were some 
indeed who deemed, as fhey wandered through the arbour-walks of 
this enchanting wilderness, that its beauty had been materially en- 
hanced even by this very neglect. It seemed like a forest in a beauli* 
ful romance ; a green and bowery wilderness where Boccaccio would 
have loved to woo, and Watteau to paint. So artfully, indeed, had 
the walks been planned, that they seemed interminable, nor was there 
a single point in the wiude pleasaunce where the keenest eye could 
have detected a limK« Sometimes you wandered in those arched and 
winding walks dear to pensive spirits ; sometimes you emerged on a 
plot of turf blazing in the sunshine, a small and bright savannah, and 
gazed with wonder on the group of black and mighty cedars that rose 
from its centre, with their sharp and spreading foliage. The beautiful 
and the vast blended together ; and the moment after you had beheld 
with delight a bed of geraniums or of myrtles, you found yourself in 
an amphitheatre of Italian pines. A strange exotic perfume filled the 
air : you trod on the flowers of other lands ; and shrubs and plants, 
that usually are only trusted from Aeir conservatories like sultanas 
from their jealousies, to sniff (he air and recal their bloom, here learp-* 
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ing from hardship the philosophy of endoranee, had struggled success- 
fully even against northern winters, and wantoned bow in native and 
unpruned luxuriance. Sir Ferdinand, when he resided at Armine, 
was accustomed to fill these pleasure-grounds with macaws, and other 
birds of gorgeoqs plumage ; but these had fled away with their master, 
all but two swans, which still floated on the surface of an artificial lake, 
narrow, but of great and unswerving length, and which marked. the 
centre of this Paradise. 

In the remains of the ancient seat of his fathers Sir Ratcliffe Armine 
and his bride now sought a home. The principal chamber of Armine 
Place was a large irregular room, with a low but richly-carved oaken 
roof, studded with achievements. This apartment was lighted by the 
oriel window we have mentioned, the upper panes of which contained 
some very ancient specimens of painted glass, and, having been fitted 
up by Sir Ferdinand as a library, contained a large collection of va- 
luable books. From the library you entered through an arched door 
of painted glass into a small room, of which, it being much out of repair 
when the family arrived. Lady Armine had seized the opportunity of 
gratifying her taste in the adornment. She had bung it with some 
old-fashione<i pea-green damask, that exhibited to advantage several 
copies of Spanish paintings by herself, for her ladyship was a very 
skilful artist. The third and remaining chamber was the dining- 
room, a somewhat gloomy chamber, being shadowed by a neighbouring 
chestnut. A portrait of Sir Ferdinand, when a youth, in a Venetian 
dress, was suspended over the old-fashioned fire-place ; and opposite 
hung a fine hunting piece by Schneiders. Lady Armine was a very 
amiable and accomplished woman. She had enjoyed the advantage of 
a foreign education under the inspection of a cautious parent; and a re- 
sidence on the Continent, while it had afforded her many graces, ha 4 
not, as unfortunately sometimes is the case, divested her of those more 
substantive though less showy qualities of which a husband knows the 
value. She was pious and dutiful : her manners were graceful : for 
she had visited courts and mixed in the most polished circles, but she 
had fortunately not learnt to affect insensibility as a system, or to be- 
lieve that the essence of good breeding consists in showing your fellow 
creatures that you despise them. Her cheerful temper solaced the 
constitutional gloom of Sir Ratcliffe, and, indeed, had originally won 
his heart, even more than her remarkable beauty; and while at the 
same time site loved a country life, she possessed in a lettered taste, in 
a beautiful and highly-cultivated voice, and in a scientific knowledge 
of music and of painting, all those resources which prevent retirement 
degenerating into loneliness. Her foibles, if we must confess that she 
,was not faultless, endeared her to her husband, for her temper reflected 
his own pride, and she possessed the taste for splendour which wa? 
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also his native mood, although circumstances had compelled him to 
stifle its gratification. 

Love, pure and profound, had alone prompted the union between 
Hatclifle Armine and Constance Grandison. Doubtless, like all of her 
race, she might have chosen amid the wealthiest of the Catholic noUes 
and gentry one who would have been proud to have mingled his life 
with hers ; but, with a soul not insensible to the splendid accidents of 
existence, she yielded her heart to one who could repay the rich s(acri- 
fice only with devotion. His poverty, his pride, his dangerous and 
hereditary gift of beauty, his mournful life, his illustrious lineage, his 
reserved and romantic mind, had at once attracted her fancy and cap- 
tivated her heart. She shared all his aspirations and sympathised with 
all his hopes ; and the old glory of the house of Armine, and its revival 
and restoration, were the object of her daily thoughts, and often of her 
nightly dreams. 

With these feelings Lady Armine settled herself at her new homo 
scarcely with a pang that the whole of the park in which she lived 
was let out as grazing ground, and only trusting, as she beheld the 
groups of ruminating cattle, that the day might yet come for the an- 
tlered tenantsof the bowers to resume their shady dwellings. The good 
man and liris wife who hitherto had inhabited the old Place, and shown 
the castle and the pleasaunce to passing travellers, were, under the 
new order of afifairs, promoted to the respective offices of serviog-man 
and cook, or butler and housekeeper, as they styled themselves in the 
village. A maiden brought from Grandison to wait on Lady Armine 
completed the establishment, with her young brother, who, among 
numerous duties, performed the office of groom, and attended to a 
pair of beautiful white ponies which Sir RatclifTe drove in a phaeton. 
This equipage, which was remarkable for its elegance, was the es- 
pecial delight of Lady Armine, and certainly the only piece of splendour 
in which Sir RatclifTe indulged. As fo^ neighbourhood. Sir RatclifTe, 
on his arrival, of course received a visit from, the rector of his parish, 
and, by the courteous medium of this gentleman, he soon occasioned 
it to be generally understood that he was not anxious that the example 
of his rector sould be followed. The intimation, in spite of. much 
curiosity, was of course respected. Nobody called upon the Armines. 
This happy couple, however, were too much engrossed with their own 
society to require amusement from any other sources than themselves. 
The honeymoon was past in wandering in the pleasure-grounds, andL 
in wondering at their pwn marvellous happiness. Then Lady Armine 
would sit on a green bank and sing her choicest songs, and Sir Rat- 
clifle repaid her for her kindness by speeches softer. even than sere- 
. nades. The arrangement of their dwelling occupied the second month : 
each day witnessed some felicitous yet economical alteration of her 
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creative taste. The third month Lady Armioe determioed lo make a 
garden. 

'< I wish/' said her affectionate husband, as he toiJed with delight 
in her service, " I wish, my dear Constance, that Glastonbury was 
here ; he was such a capital gardener." 

'^ Let us ask him^ dear Ratcliffe; and, perhaps, for such a friend, 
we have already allowed too great a space of time to elapse without 
sending an invitation." 

'< Why, we are so happy,'* said Sir RatcIHfe, smiling; '* and yet 
Glastonbury is the best creature in the world. I hope you will like 
him, dear Constance." 

'' I am sure I shall, dear Ratcliffe. Give me that geranium, love. 
Write to ium to-day; write to Glastonbury to-day." 



CHAPTER IIL 

Arrive of OlMtonbury. 

Adrian GLASTONBvfrr was a younger son of an old but decayed 
English family. He had been educated at a college of Jesuits in 
France, and had entered at an early period of life the service of 
the Romish Ghwefa, whose communion his family had never 
quitted. At college young Gla8tori>nry had been alike distinguished 
for his assiduous talents, and for the eitreme benevolence ef his dis*- 
position. His was one of those minds to which refinement is natural, 
and which learning and experience never deprive of simplicity. Ap- 
parently, his passions were not violent; perhaps they were restrained 
by his profound piety. Next to his devotion, Glastonbury was most 
remarkable for his taste. The magnificent temples in which the mys*- 
teries of the Deity and saints he worshipped were celebrated developed 
the latent predisposition for the beautiful, which became almost the 
master sentiment of his life. In the inspired and inspiring paintings 
that crovnued the altars of the churches and the catbedraia in which 
he ministered, Glastonbury first studied art; and it was as he ^ided 
along the solemn shade of those Gothic aisles, gazing on the brave 
groining of the vaulted roofs , whose deep and sublime shadows so 
beautifully contrasted with the sparkling shrin^ and the ddicate chan- 
tries below, that he first imbibed that passion for the architecture of 
the middle ages that afterwards led him on many a pleasant pilgrimage, 
with no better companions than a wallet and a sketch«-book. Indeed 
so very sensible was Glastonbury of the influence of the early and 
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coDstaot scene of his youlh on his imagtoatioD, (hat he was wont to 
trace his loye of heraldry, of which hepoisesaed a remarkable know- 
ledge, to the emblazooed windows that perpetuated the memory and 
the achieTemenls of many a pious founder. 

When Glastonbury was about tweatyH)ne years of age, he unexpect- 
edly inherited from an uncle a sum which, though by no means consi- 
derable, was for him a snfficieni independence ; and as no opening in 
the service of the Church at this moment offered itself, which be eon- 
sidered it a duty to pursue, be determined to gratify that restleas feel- 
ing which seems inseparable fi^m the youth of men gifted with fine 
sensibilities, and which probably mses in an unconsoimffi denre to 
quit the common-place, and to discover the ideal. He wandered on 
foot throughout the whole of Switzierland and Italy; and, after more 
than three years absence, returned to England with several thousand 
sketches, and a complete Alpine Hortus Siccus. He was even mote 
proud of the latter than of having kissed the Pope's toe. In the next ^ 
seven years the life of Glastonbury was nearly equally divided between 
the duties of his sacred profession and the gratification of hift simple 
and elegant tastes. He resided principaHy in Lancashire, where be 
became librarian to a Catholic nobleman of the highest rank, whose 
notice he had first attracted by publishing a description of his graoe'a 
residence, illustrated by his drawings. The duke, who was a man of 
fine taste and antiquarian pursuits, and an esceedlngly benevolent 
person, sought Glastonbury's acquaintance in consequence of the pub- 
lication, and from Utat moment a close and cherished intimacy sub- 
sisted between them. 

In the absence of the family, however, Glastonbury found time tor 
many excursions; by means of which he at last competed drawings of 
all our cathedrals. There remained for him still the abbeys and the 
minsters of the West of England, a subject on which he was ever very 
eloquent. Glastonbury performed all these excursions on toot, armed 
only with an ashen staff which he bad cut in his early travels, and 
respecting which he was very superstitious ; so that he would have no 
more thought of journeying without this stick than most other people 
without their hat. Indeed, to speBk truth, Glastonbury ha& been 
known to quit a house occasionally without that necessary appendage, 
for, from living much alone, he was not a Iktie absent ; but instead of 
piquing himself on such eccentricities, they ever occasioned him mor- 
tification. Yet Glastonbury was an Universal favourite, and ever a 
welcome guest. In his journeys he had no want of hosto ; for there 
was not a Catholic family which would not have been hurt had be 
passed them without a visit. He was indeed a rarely accomplished 
personage. An admirable scholar and profound antiquary, he pos^ 
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sessed also a considerable practical knowledge of the less severe sck 
ences, was a fine artist, and no contemptible musician. His pen, too,, 
was that of a ready writer ; — if his sonnets be ever published, they 
will rank among the finest in our literature. 

Glastonbury was about thirty when he was induced by Lady Bar- 
bara Armine to quit a root where he had passed some happy years^ 
and to undertake the education of her son Ratcliffe, a child of eight 
years of age. From this time Glastonbury in a great degree withdrew 
himself from his former connexions, and so completely abandoned his 
preyious mode of life, that he ne^er quitted his new home. His pu- 
pil repaid him for his zeal rather by the goodness of his disposition, 
and his unblemished conduct, than by any remarkable brilliancy of 
talents or acquirements: but RatclifTe, and particularly his mother, 
were capable of appreciating Glastonbury; and certain it is, whatever 
might be the cause, he returned their sympathy with deep emotion, 
for every thought and feeling of his existence seemed dedicated to their 
happiness and prosperity. 

So great indeed was the shock which he experienced at the un- 
expected death of Lady Barbara, that for some time he meditated 
assuming the cowl ; and, if the absence of his pupil prevented the ac- 
complishment of this project, the plan was only postponed, not aban- 
doned. The speedy marriage of Sir RatclifTe followed. Circumstances 
had prevented Glastonbury from being present at the ceremony. It 
was impossible for him to retire to the cloister without seeing his pu- 
pil. Business, if not affection, rendered an interview between them 
necessary. It was equally impossible for Glastonbury to trouble a 
bride and bridegroom with his presence* When, however, three 
months had elapsed, he began to believe that he might venture to pro- 
poise a meeting to Sir Ratcliffe ; but while he was yet meditating on 
this step, he was anticipated by the receipt of a letter containing a very 
warm invitation to Armine. 

It was a beautiful sunshiny afternoon in June. Lady Armine was 
seated in front of the Place looking towards the park, and busied with 
her work ; while Sir Ratcliffe, stretched on the grass, was reading to 
her the last poem of Scott, which they had just received from the neigh^ 
bouring town. 

" Ratcliffe, my dear," said Lady Armine, " some one approaches/' 

'' A tramper, Constance?" 

'* No, no, my love, rise ; it is a gentleman." 

*' Who can it be?" said Sir Ratcliffe, rising ; «' perhaps it is your 
brother, love. Ah! no, it is — ^it is Glastonbury I" 

And at these words, he ran forward, jumped over the iron hurdle 
which separated their lawn from the park, nor stopt his quick pace 
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until he reached a middle-aged man of very prepossessing appearance, 
though certainly not unsullied by the dust, for assuredly the guest had 
travelled far and long. 

*'My dear Glastonbury/' exclaimed SirRatclifTe, embracing him, 
and speaking under the influence of an excitement in which he rarely 
indulged, ' ' I am the happiest fellow alive. How do you do ? I will 
introduce you to Constance directly. She is dying to know you, and 
quite prepared to love you as much as myself. O I my dear Glaston- 
bury, you have no idea how happy I am. She is a perfect angel." 

'' I am sure of it," said Glastonbury, very seriously. 

Sir Ratcliffe hurried his tutor along. "Here is my best friend, 
Constance," he eagerly exclaimed. Lady Armine rose and welcomed 
Mr. Glastonbury very cordially. ** Your presence, my dear sir, has, 
I assure you, been long desired by both of us," she said, with a delight- 
ful smile. 

" No compliments, believe me," added Sir Ratcliffe, ** Constance 
never plays compliments. Do you, sweet? She fixed upon your own 
room, herself. She always calls it Mr. Glastonbury's room ; she does 
upon my word. Is not she an angel?" 

''Ah! madam," said Mr. Glastonbury, laying his hand very gently 
on the shoulder of Sir Ratcliffe, and meaning to say something very 
felicitous, ** I know this dear youth well ; and I have always thought 
whoever could claim this heart should be counted a very fortunate 



woman." 



''And such the possessor esteems herself," replied Lady Armine 
with a smile. 

Sir Ratcliffe, after a quarter of an hour or so had passed in con- 
versation, said, " Gome, Glastonbury, you have arrived at a good time; 
for dinner is at hand. Let me show you to your room. I fear you 
have had a hot day's joqrney — Thank God, we are together again — 
Give me your staff— I will take care of it — No fear of that — So, this 
^ay — ^You have seen the old Place before ? — Take care of that step— I 
say Constance," said Sir Ratcliffe, in a suppressed voice, and running 
back to his wife, " How do you like him ?" 

" Very much, indeed." 

" But do you really?" 

" Really, truly." 

" Angel !" exclaimed the gratified Sir Ratcliffe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Progreflf of Aflkirs at Amiae. 

LiFB is adventaroos. Events are perpelually oectinriog, eyeii in the 
calmoess of domesUc existence, which change in ao instaot the whole 
train and tenor of our thoughts and feelings, and Qtten materially in- 
thienoe our fortunes and our qbaraoter. It is strange, and aometioies 
as profitable as it is singular, to reeal our state on the eve of some 
acquaintance which transfigures our being ; with some man whose phi- 
losophy retolutionizea our mind ; with some woman whose duorms 
metamorphose our career. These retrospective meditations are fruit- 
ful of self-knowledge. 

The visit of Glastonbury Was one of those incidents, which, from the 
unexpected results that they occasion, swellinto events. He had not 
been long a guest at Armine before Sir Ratcliffeand his lady could not 
refrain from mutually communicating to each other the gratification 
they should feel could Glastonbury be induced to cast his lot among 
them. His benevolent and placid temper, his many accomplishments, 
and the entire affection which he evidently entertained for everybody 
that bore the name and for everything that related to the fortunes of 
Armine, all pointed him out as a friend alike to be cherished and to be 
valued. Under his auspices the garden of the fair Constance Soon 
flourished : his taste guided her peneil, and his voice accompanied her 
lute. Sir Ratcliffe, too, thoroughly enjoyed his society : Glaatonbury 
was with him the only link, in life, between the present and the past. 
They talked over old times together ; and sorrowfhl recoUectiona lost 
half their bitterness, from the tenderness of his sympathetic re* 
miniscences. Sir Ratcliffe, too, was conscious of the value of such a 
companion for his gifted wife. And Glastonbury, moreover, among 
his many accomplishmentcf, had the excellent quality of never being in 
the way. He was aware that young people, and especially young 
lovers, are not averse sometimes to being alone ; and his friends, in 
his absence, never felt that he was neglected, because his pursuits were 
so various, and his resources so numerous, that they were sure he was 
employed and amused. 

In the pleasaunce of Armine, at the termination of a long turfen 
avenue of purple beeches, there was a turreted gate, flanked by round 
towers, intended by Sir Ferdinand for one of the principal entrances 
of his castle. Over the gate were small but convenient chambers, to 
which you ascended by a winding staircase in one of the towers ; the 
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other was a mere shell. It was sunset ; the long vista gleamed in (he 
dying rays, that shed also a rich breadth of light over (he bold and 
baronial arch. Our friends had been examining the chambers, and 
Lady Armine, who was a little wearied by the exertion, stood opposite 
the building, leaning on her husband and his friend. 

** A man might go far, and find a worse dwelling than that portal," 
said Glastonbury, musingly. " Methinks lite might glide away plea- 
santly enough in those little rooms, with one's books and drawings, and 
this noble avenue for a pensive stroll." 

** I wish to heaven, my dear Glastonbury, you would try the ex- 
periment," said Ratcliffe. 

** Ah ! do, Mr. Glastonbury," added Lady Armine, '' take pity upon 

«sr 

** At any rate, it is not so dull as a cloister," added Sir Ratcliffe, 
" and, say what they like, there is nothing like living among friends." 

*' You would find me very troublesome," replied Glastonbury with 
a smile, and then, turning the conversation, evidently more from em- 
barrassment than distaste, he remarked the singularity of the purple 
beeches. 

Their origin was uncertain ; but one circumstance is sure : that, 
before another month had past, Glastonbury was tenant for life of the 
portal of Armine Oastle, and all his books and collections were safely 
stowed and arranged in the rooms with which he had been so much 
pleased. • 

The course of time for some years flowed on happily at Armine. 
In the second year of their marriage Lady Armine presented her hus- 
band with a son. Their family was never afterwards increased, but 
the proud father was consoled by the sex of his child for the recollection 
that the existence of his line depended upon the precious contingency 
of a single life. The boy was christened Ferdinand. With the ex- 
ception of an annual visit to Lord Grandison, the Armine family never 
quitted their home. Necessity as well as taste induced this regularity 
of life. The affairs of Sir Ratcliffe did not improve. His mortgagees 
were more strict in their demands of interest, than his tenants in 
paynyent of their rents. His man of business, who had made his for- 
tune in the service of the family, was net wanting in accommodation to 
bis client : but he was a man of business ; be eould not sympathise with 
the peculiar feelings and fancies of Sir Ratcliflfe, and he persisted in 
seizing every opportunity of urging on him the advisability of selling 
bis [estates. However, by strict economy and temporary assistance 
from his lawyer. Sir Ratclifik, during the first ten years of his mar- 
riage, miaa^ to carry on affairs^ and though occasional embarrass- 
ments sometimes caused him fits of gloom and despondency, the sanguine 
spirit of his wife, and the confidence in the destiny of their beautiful 

s 
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child which Ae regolarly enforced upon him, maiotained od the whole 
his courage. All their hopes aod joys were indeed centred in the 
edacation of the little Ferdinand. At ten years of age he was one of 
those spirited, and at the same time docile, boys, who seem to com- 
bine with the wild and cardess grace of childhood the thoagbtfulness 
and self-discipline of matarer age. It was the constant and truthful 
boast of his parents, that, in spite of all his lifeliness, he had never in 
the whole course of his life disobeyed them. In the Tillage, where be 
was idolised, they called him *' the litUe prince ;" he was so gentle and 
so generous ; so kind, and yet so dignified in his demeanour. His 
education was yery remarkable ; for though he never quitted hon^e, 
and lived indeed in such extreme seclusion, so ridily gifted were those 
few persons with whom he passed his life, that it would have been dif- 
ficult to have fixed upon a youth, however favoured by fortune, who 
enjoyed greater advantages for the cultivation of his mind and man- 
ners. From the first dawn of the intellect of the young Armfne, 
Glastonbury had devoted himself to its culture ; and the kind scholar, 
who had not shrunk from the painful aod patient task of impregnating 
a young mind with the seeds of knowledge, had bedewed Its budding 
promise with all the fertilising influence of his learning and his taste. 
As Ferdipand advanced in years, ho had participated in the accom- 
plishments of his mother ; from her he derived not only a taste for the 
fine arts, but no unskilful practice. She, too, had cultivated the rich 
voice with which Nature had endowed him ; and it was^iis mother 
who taught him not only to sing, but to dance. In more manly accbm- 
plishments Ferdinand could not have found a more skilful instructon: 
than his father, a consummate sportsman, and who, like all his an- 
cestors, was remarkable for his finished Jiorsemaoship, and the cer- 
tainty of his aim. Under a roof, too, whose inmates were distinguished 
for their sincere piety and unaffected virtue, the higher duties of exis- 
tence were not forgotten ; and Ferdinand Armine was early and ever 
taught to be sincere, dutiful, charitable, and just ; and to have a deep 
sense of the great account hereafter to be delivered to his Creator. 
The very foibles of his parents which he imbibed tended to the main- 
tenance of bis magnanimity. His illustrious lineage was early im- 
pressed upon him, and inasmuch as little, now was left to them but 
their honour, so was it doubly incumbent upon him to preserve 
that chief treasure, of which fortune could not deprive them, un- 
sullied. 

This much of the education of Ferdinand Armine. With great 
gifts of nature, with lively and highly cultivated talents^ and a most 
affectionate and disciplined temper, he was adored by the friends, who 
nevertheless had too much sense to spoil him. But for his character, 
what was that? Perhaps, with all their anxiety and all their care, and 
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all (heir apparent opportunities for observation, the parents and the 
tutor are rarely skilful in discovering the character of their child or 
chaise. Custom blunts the fineness of psychological study : diose with 
whom we have lived long and early, are apt to blend our essential and 
our accidental qualities in one bewildering association. The conse- 
quences of education and of nature are not sufficiently discriminated. 
Nor is it, indeed, marvellous, that for a long time temperament should 
be disguised and even stifled by education ; for it is» at it were, a con- 
test between a child and a man. 

There were moments when Ferdinand Armine loved to be alone, 
when he could fly from all the fondness of his friends, and roam in soli- 
tude amid the wild and desolate pleasure-grounds, or wander for hours 
in the halls and galleries of the castle, gazing on the pictures of his an- 
cestors. He ever experienced a strange satisfaction in beholdiiig'the 
portrait of his grandfather. He would stand sometimes abstracted for 
many minutes before the portraitof Sir Ferdinand, in the gallery, painted 
by Reynolds, before his grandfather left England, and which the child 
already singularly resembled. But was there any other resemblance 
between them than form and feature? Did the fiery imagination and 
the terrible passions of th^t extraordinary man lurk in the innocent 
heart and the 'placid mien of his young descendant ? Awful secrets 
these, which this history shall unfold. No matter now I Behold, he is 
a light-hearted and airy child ! Thought passes over his brow like a 
cloud in a summer sky, or the shadow of a bird over the sunshiny 
earth ; and he skims away from the silent hall and his momentary re-^ 
verie, to fly a kite or chase a butterfly ! 



Chapter v. 

A Domestic Scene. 

YEAks glided away without any remarkable incident in 'the life of 
young Ferdinand. He seldom quitted home, except as companion to 
Glastonbury in his pedestrian excursions, when he witnessed a dif- 
ferent kind of life to that displayed in an annual visit which he paid to 
Grandison. The boy amused his grandfather, with whom, therefore, 
he became a favourite. The old Lord, indeed, would have had no 
objection to his grandson passing half the year willi him ; and he al- 
ways returned home with a benediction, a letter fiill of his praises, and 
a ten-pound note. Lady Armine was quite delighted with these 
symptoms of aflection on the part of her father towards her child, andi 
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augured (rom them the most important future results. But Sir 
Ralcliflfo, who was not blessed with so sanguine a temperament as his 
amiable lady, and who, unbiassed by blood, was perhaps better qua- 
lified to form an opinion of the character of bis father-in-law, never 
shared her transports* and seldom omitted an opportunity of restrain- 
ing them. 

'* It is all very well, my dear," he would cbeerwe, ** for Ferdinand 
to visit his relations. Lord Grandison is his grandfather. It is very 
proper that he should visit his grandfather. I like him to be seen at 
Grandison. That is all very right. Grandison is a first-rate establish- 
ment, where he is certain of meeting persons of his own class, with 
whom circumstances unhappily" — and here Sir Ratcliffe sighed— 
" debar him from mixing; and your father, Constance, is a very good 
^orl of man. I like your father, Constance, you know, very much. 
So person ever could be more courteous to me, than your father has 
ever been. I have no complaints to make of your father, Constance ; 
pr your brother, or indeed of any member of your family. I like them 
all ; I like them very much. Persons more kind, or more thoroughly 
bred, I am sure I never knew. And I think they like us — I do, 
indeed— I think they like us very much. They appear to me to be al- 
ways really glad to see us, and to be unaffectedly sorry when we quit 
them. I am sure I should be very happy if it were in my power to 
return their hospitahty, and welcome them at Armine : but it is useless 
to think of that. God only knows whether we shall be able to remain 
here ourselves. All I want to make you feel, my love, is, that if you 
are building any castle in that little brain of yours on the ground of ex- 
pectations from Grandison, trust me, you will be disappointed, my 
dear, you will, indeed." 

•'Bulmy love— " 

" If your father die to-morrow, my dear, he will not leave us a 
shilling. And who can complain ? I cannot. He has always been 
very frank. I remember when we were going to marry, and I waa 
obliged to talk to him about your portion — I remember it as if it were 
only yesterday — I remember his saying, with the most flattering smile 
in the world, ' 1 wish the L5,000, Sir Batcliffe, were 150,000, for 
your sake ; particularly, as it never will be in my power to increase 
it." 

''But, my dear Ratdiffe, surely he may do something for bis fa- 
vourite, Ferdinand?" 

« My dear Constance— there you are again ! Whjjbvourite 7 1 
hate the very word. Your father is a good-natured man, a very good- 
natured man — ^your father is one of the best-natured men I ever was 
acquainted with. He has not 9 /jingle care in the world, and he thinks 
nobody else has ; and what is more, my dear, nobody ever could per- 
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raade him that any body else hag. He has no idea of our sitaalion ; he 
never eould form an idea of our situation. If I chose to attempt to 
make him understand it, he would listen with the greatest politeness, 
shrug his shoulders at the end of the story, tell me to keep up my spi- 
rits, and order another bottle of Madeira, in order that he might illus- 
trate his precept by practice. He is a good-natured selfish man. He 
likes us to visit him, because you are gay and agreeable, and because I 
never asked a favour of him in the whole course of our acquaintance : 
he likes Ferdinand to visit him, because he is a handsome fine- 
spirited boy, and his friends congratulate him on having such a grand- 
son. And so Ferdinand is his/avouriie; and next yeat I should not 
be surprised were he to give him a pony ; and perhaps, if he die, he 
will leave him fifly guineas, to buy a gold watch." 

" Well, I dare say you are right, Ratclifie ; but still nothing that 
you can say ,^ will ever persuade me that Ferdinand is not papa's decided 
fevourite.'^ 

" Well I we shall soon see what this favour is worth,'' retorted Sir 
Ratclifife, rather bitterly *' Regularly every visit for the last three 
years, your father has asked me what I intended to do with Ferdinand. 
I said to him last year, more than I thought I ever could say to any 
one — I told him that Ferdinand was now fifteen, and that I wished to 
get him a commission, but thai I had no influence to get him a com- 
mission, and no money to pay for it, if it were offered me. I think 
that was pretty plain ; and I have been surprised ever since, that I ever 
could have placed myself in such a degrading position as to say so much. "^ 

'' Degrading, my dear Ratcliffe," said his wife.' 

'< I felt it as such ; and such I still feel it. " 

At this moment Glastonbury, who was standing at the other end of 
the room, examining a large folio, and who had evidently been very 
uneasy during the whole conversation, attempted to quit the room. 

"My dear Glastonbury," said Sir Ratclifie, with a forced smile, 
" you are alarmed at our domestic broils. Pray, do not leave the 
room. You know we have no secrets from you." 

'^ No, indeed, do not go, Mr. Glastonbury/' added Lady Armine : 
*'and if indeed there be a domestic broil," — and here she rose and 
kissed her husband, — '^ at any rate witness our reconciliation." 

Sir Ratclifie smiled, and returned his wife's embrace with much 
feeling. 

''My own Constance," he said, ''you are the dearest wife in the 
world ; and if I ever feel unhappy, believe me it is only because I do 
not see you in the position to which you are entitled." 

" I know no fortune to be compared to your love, Ratclifie ; and as 
for our child, nothing will ever persuade me that all will not go rights 
and that he will not restore the fortunes of the family.'' 
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'' Ameo!" said Glastonbury, closing the book with a reverberating 
sound. '' Nor indeed can I belieye that Providence will ever desert a 
great and a pious line !" 



-» 



CHAPTER VI. 

' Contaiuing anoUier Domestic Scene. 

Lady Armine and Glastonbury were both too much interested in 
the welfare of Sir Ratcliffe, not to observe with deep concern that a 
great, although gradual, change had occurred in his character during 
the last five year?. He had become moody and querulous, occasion- 
ally even irritable. His constitutional melancholy, long diverted by 
the influence of a vigorous youth, the society of a charming woman* 
and the interesting feelings of a father, began to re-assert its ancient 
and essential sway, and at times even to deepen into gloom. Some- 
times whole days elapsed without his ever indulging in conversation ; 
his nights, once tranquil, were now remarkable for their restlessness ; 
his wife was alarmed at the sighs and agitation of his dreams. He 
quite abandoned also his field sports, and none of those innocent 
sources of amusement, in which it was once his boast their retirement 
was so rich, now interested him. In vain Lady Armine sought his 
society in her walks, or consulted him about her flowers. His frigid 
and monosyllabic replies discouraged all her efforts. No longer did he 
lean over her easel, or call for a repetition of his favourite song. At 
times these dark fits passed away, and if not cheerful, he was at least 
serene. But, on the whole, he was an altered man ; and his wife 
could no longer resist the miserable conviction, that he was an unhappy 
one. 

She, however, was at least spared the mortification, the bitterest 
that a wife can experience, of feeling that this change in his conduct 
was occasioned by any indifl'erence towards her; for, averse as Sir 
Ratcliffe was to converse on a subject so hopeless and ungrateful as the 
stale of his fortune, still there were times in which he could not refrain 
from communicating to the partner of his bosom all the causes of his 
misery, and these, indeed, too truly had she divined. 

"Alas I" she would somelimes say, as she tried to compose his 
restless pillow, ** what is this pride, to which you men sacrifice every 
thing? For me, who am a woman, love is sufficient. Oh, my Rat- 
cliffe, why do you not feel like your Constance? What if these es- 
tates be sold, still we are Arminesl and still our dear Ferdinand is 
spared to us I Believe me, lovr^ that if deference to your feeliqgs has 
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))rompted my silence, I have long felt that it would be wiser fo^ us at 
once to meet a necessary evil. For God's 8ake» put an end to the 
tortures of this life, which are destroying us both. Poverty,, absolute 
poverty, with you and with your love, I can meet even with cheerful- 
ness; but indeed, my Ratcliffe, I can bear our present life no longer ; I 
shall die, if you be unhappy. And oh ! dearest Ratcliffe, if that were 
to happen, which sometimes I fear has happened, if you were no 
longer to love me *" 

But here Sir Ratcliffe assured her of the reverse. 

"Only think," she would continue, "if when we married we had 
voluntarily done that which we may now be forced to do, we really 
should have been almost rich people ; at least we should have had 
quite enough to live in ease, and even elegance. And now we owe 
thousands to that horrible Bagster, who, lam sure, cheated your father 
out of house and home, and, I dare say, after %11, wants to buy Ar- 
mine for himself." 

"Hi? buy Armine! An attorney buy Armine! Never, Constance, 
never — I will be buried in its ruins first. There is no sacrifice that 
I would not sooner make — " 

' * But, dearest love, suppose we sell it to some one else, and suppose 
after paying every thing we have thirty thousand pounds left How 
well we could live abroad on the interest of thirty thousand pounds!" 

" There would not be thirty thousand pounds left now 1" 

"Well, five-and-twenty, or even twenty. <I could manage on 
twenty. And then we could buy a commission for dear Ferdinand." 

"But to leave our child r 

"Gould not he go into the Spanish service. Perhaps you could get 
a commission in the Spanish Guards for nothing. They must remem- 
ber you there. And such a name as Armine 1 I have no doubt that 
the King would be quite proud to have another Armine in his guard. 
And then we could.live at Madrid ; and that would be so delightful ; 
because you speak Spanish so beautifully, and I could learn it very 
quickly. I am very quick at learning languages. I aih, indeed." 

" I think you are very quick at every thing, dear Constance. I am 
sure you are really a treasure of a wife ; I have cause every hour to bless 
you ; and if it were not for my own sake, I should say that I wished 
you had made a happier marriage.' ' 

" Oh I do not say that, Ratcliffe ; say anything but that, Ratcliffe. If 
you love me, I am the happiest woman that ever lived. Be sure 
always of that." 

"I wonder if they do remember me at Madrid 1" 

"To be sure they do. How could they forget you — how could 
they forget my Ratcliffe?" I dare say, you go to this day by the name 
of the handsome Englishman." 
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' ' Poh ! I remember when I left England befwe-^I had no wife then , 
no child, but I remembered who I was — and when I thought I was 
the last of oar race, and that I was in all probability going to spill the 
little blood that was spared of us in a foreign 8oil-H>b, Coostanoe, I da 
not think I ever could foi^et the agony of thai moment. Had it been 
for England, I would have met my fate without a pang. No ! Con- 
stance, I am an Englishman — ^I am protid of being an Englishman. My 
fathers helped to make this country what it is; no one can deny that ; 
and no consideration in the world shall ever induce me again to quit 
this island." 

' ' But suppose we do not quit England . Suppose we boy a small es- 
tate, and live at home." 

' ' A small estate at home i A small, new estate I Bought of a Mr. 
Hofdcins, a great tallow-cbandler, or some stock-jobber about to make 
a new flight from a Lodge to a Park. Oh no I that would be too de- 
grading." 

' ' But suppose we keep one of our own manors?" 

"And be reminded every instant of oTory day of those we haye 
lost ; and hear of the wonderful improvements of our successors. I 
should go mad." 

"But suppose we live in London ?" 

"Where?" 

" I am sure I do not know ; but I should think we mi^t get a nice 
liUle house 8(mie where. " 

" In a suburb ! a fitting lodgment for Lady Armine. No ! at any 
rate we will have no witnesses to our fall." 

"But could not we try some place near my father's ?" 

' ' And be patronised by the great family with whom I had the good 
fortune of being connecjted. No! my dear Constance, I like your 
father very well, but I could not stand his eleemosynary haunches of 
venison, and great baskets of apples and cream cheeses sent with the 
housekeeper's duty." 

" But what shall we do, dear Ratcliffe f 

' ' My love, there is no resisting fate. We must live or die at Armine, 
even if we starve." 

" Perhaps something will turn up. I dreamt the other bight that 
dear Ferdinand married an heiress. Suppose he were? What do 
you think ?" 

" Why, even then, that he would not be as lucky as his father. 
Good night, love!" 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

CentlMiig an uH^x^eMftd Tisit to Loiiioii^ and tto OttttSftqtttteef . 

Thb day after tiiei conTersaUon io the librai^ to which Glasf bnbUrf 
had been an iinwilliDg Ustener, he infonned his friends that it was 6b- 
cessary for him to visit the metropolis \ and as yoabg Ferdinand had 
never yet seen London, he proposed that he should liccompany htm* 
Sir Ratcliffe and Lady Armine cheerfully assented to this proposition ; 
and as for Ferdinand, it is difficult to describe the delight which the 
anCicipi^on of ins yisit occasioned him. The three days that ^re to 
elapse before his departure did not seem sufficient to eiisure th^ cbib- 
plete packing of his portmanteau ; add his excited inann^f ^ th& rapidity 
of his conyersation, and the restlessness of his moyemenis, were yei'y 
divwting. 

'* Mamma! Is London twenty times b^ger than Nbttinghaih? 
How big is it then ? Shall we travel all night ? What o'clock is it 
now ? I wonder if Thursday will ever come ? I think I shAtl go 16 
bed early, to finish the day sooner. Do yoii think my cap is good 
enough to travel in ? I shall buy a hat in London. I shall get up 
early the very first morning, and buy k hat. Do you think my uncle 
is in London f I wish Augustus were not at Eton, perhaps he would 
be there. I wonder if Mr. Glastonbury will take me to see St. 
Paul's I I wonder if he will take me to the play. I'd give anything 
to go to the play. I rfiould like to go to the play and St. Paul's 1 
Mamma I do you think six shirts are enough? I think I had better 
take eight. I am sure there must be room tot eight. What fun it will 
be dining on the road I" 

It did indeed seem that Thursday never would come ; yet it came 
at last. The travellers were obliged to rise before the sun, and drive 
over to Nottingham to meet their coach ; so they bid their adieus the 
previous eye. As for Ferdinand, so fearful was he of losing the coach, 
that he scarcely slept, and was never convinced that he was really in 
time, until he found himself planted in breiithless agitation outside of 
the Dart li^t post coach. It was the first time in his lifei that he had 
ever travelled outside of a coach. He felt all the excitement of expand- 
ing experience and advancing manhood. They whirled along : at the 
end of every stage, Ferdinand followed the example of his fellow- 
travellers and dismounted, and then with sparkling eyes hurried to 
Glastonbury, who was inside, to inquire how he sped. "Capital 
travelling, isn't it, Sir ? Did the ten miles within the hour. You 
have no idea what a fellow our coachman is ; and the guard, such a 
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fellow oar guard! — ^Don't wait here a momeDt. Can I get anythiDg 
for you? We dine at Mill-field. What fun!" 

Away whirled the dashing Dart, oyer the rich plains of our merry 
midland ; a quick and dazzling vision of golden corn-fields and lawny 
pasture land; farm-houses embowered in orchards.and hamlets shaded 
by the straggling members of some vast and ancient forest. Then rose 
in the distance the dim blue towers or the graceful spire of some old 
cathedral, and soon the spreading causeways announce their approach 
lo some proYincial capital. The coachman flanks his leaders, who 
break into a gallop ; the guard sounds his triumphant bugle ; the coach 
bounds over the noble bridge that spans a stream covered with craft ; 
public buildings, guildhalls, and county gaols, rise on each side. Rat- 
tling through many an inferior way, they at length emerge into the 
High Street, the observed of all observers, and mine host of the Red 
Lion or the White Hart, followed by all his waiters, advances from 
bis portal with a smile to receive the "gentlemen passengers." 

''The coach stops here half an hour, gentlemen : dinner quite ready V 
. 'Tis a delightful sound. And what a dinner! What a profusion 
of substantial delicacies! What mighty and Iris-tinted founds of 
beef ! What vast and marble-veined ribs ! What gelatinous v^al pies I 
What colossal hams! . Those are evidently prize cheeses 1 And how 
invigorating is the perfume of those various and .variegated pickles I 
Then the bustle emulating the plenty ; the ringing of bells, the clash of 
thoroughfare, the sununoning of ubiquitous waiters, and the all-pervad- 
ing feeling of omnipotence, from Uie guests, who order what they 
please, to the landlord, who can produce and execute everything they 
can desire. 'Tis a wondrous sight ! Why should .a man go and see 
tlie pyramids and cross the desert, when he has not beheld York Minster 
or travelled on the Road ! 

Our little Ferdinand amid all this novelty heartily enjoyed himself, 
and did ample justice to mine host's good cheer. They were soon again 
whirling along the road, but at sunset, Ferdinand, at the instance of 
Glastonbury, availed himself of his inside place, and, wearied by the 
air and the excitement of the day, he soon fell soundly asleep. 

Several hours had elapsed, when awaking from a confused dream, 
in which Aribine and all he had lately seen were blended together, he 
found his fellow-travellers slumbering, and the mail dashing along 
through the illuminated streets of a great city. The streets were 
thickly thronged. Ferdinand stared at the magnificence of the shops 
blazing with lights, and the multitude of men and vehicles moving in 
all directions. The guard sounded his bugle with treble energy, and 
the coach suddenly turned through an arched entrance in(o the court- 
yard of an old-fashioned inn. His fellow-passengers started, and 
iibbed their eyes. 
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*' So ! we have arrived, 1 suppose ;" grambled one of these gentle- 
fnen, taking off his night-cap. 

"Yes, gentlemen, I am happy to say our journey is finished," said 
a more polite voice ; ' ' and a very pleasant one I have found it. Porter, 
have the goodness to call me a coach." 

** And one for me," added the gruff voice. 

"Mr. Glastonbury," whispered the awe-struck Ferdinand,'** is this 
London r' 

f* This is London : but we have yet two or three miles to go before 
we reach our quarters. I think we had belter alight and look after our 
luggage. Gentlemen, good eveningl" 

It was ten o'clock. Mr. Glastonbury hailed a coach, in which, hav- 
ing safely deposited their portmanteaus, he and Ferdinand entered : 
but our young friend was so entirely overcome by his feelings and the 
gentus j^ the place, that he was quite unable to make an observation. 
Each minute the streets seemed to grow more spacious and more 
brilliant, and the multitude more dense and more excited. Beautiful 
buildings, too, rose before him ; palaces, and churches, and streets, and 
squares of imposing archictecture ; to his inexperienced eye and unso- 
phisticated spirit, their route appeared a never-ending triumph. To 
the hackney-coachman, however,|whohadno;imagination, and who was 
quite satiated with metropolitan experience, it only appeared that he 
had had an exceeding good fare, and that he was jogging up from 
Bishbpsgate Street to Charing Cross. 

When Jarvis, therefore, had safely deposited his charge at Morley's 
Hotel, in Cockspur Street, and had extorted from them an extra shil- 
ling, in consideration of their evident riidtication, he bent his course 
towards the Opera House, for clouds were gathering, and, with the fa- 
vour of Providence, there sejemed a chance about midnight of picking 
up some helpless beau, pr desperate cabless dandy, the choicest victim 
iD a midnight shower of these public conveyancers. 

The coffee-room at Morley*s was a new scene of amusement to Fer- 
dinand, and he watched with great diversion the two evening papers 
portioned out among twelve eager quidnuncs, and the evident anxiety 
which they endured, and the nice diplomacies to which they resorted 
to obtain the envied journals. The entrance of our two travellers, so 
alarmingly increasing the demand over the supply, at first seemed to 
attract considerable and not very friendly notice ; but when a malignant 
half-pay officer, in order to revenge himself for the restless watch- 
fulness of his neighbour, a very political doctor of divinity, offered the 
journal, which he had long finished, to Glastonbury, and it was de- 
clined, the general alarm visibly diminished. Poor Mr. Glastonbury 
had never looked into a newspaper in his life, save the County Chro- 

Mcl*^ to which he occasionally contributed a communication giving an 
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account of the digging up of some old coins, signed Antiquarius ; or 
of the exhumation of some fossil remains, to which he more boldly 
appended his initials. 

In spite of the strange clatter in the streets, Ferdinand slept well, 
and the next morning, after an early breakfast, himself and his fellow- 
traveller set out on their peregrinations. Young and sanguine, full 
of health and enjoyment, innocent and happy, it was with difficulty 
that Ferdinand could restrain his spirits, as he mingled in the bustle 
of the streets. It was a bright sunny morning, and, although the end 
of June, the town was yet quite full. 

'* Is this Charing-Cross, sir? — I wonder if we shall ever be able to 
get oyer. — Is this the fullest part of the town, sir ?«— What a fine day, 
sir? — How lucky we are in the weather? — ^We are lucky in every- 
thing I — Whose house is that ? — Northumberland House ! — Is it the 
Duke of Northumberland's ? — ^Does he live there? How I should like 
to see it 1— Is it very fine ?— Who is that?— What is this?— The admi- 
ralty ! oh ! let me see, the Admiralty ! — The Horse Guards. — ^Oh I 
where, where ? — Let us set our watches by the Horse Guards. The 
guard of our codch always sets his watch by the Horse Guards. — Mr. 
Glastonbury, which is the best clock the Horse Guards or St. Paul's T 
— Is that the Treasury? Can we go in? — ^Thatis Downing Street, i» 
it? — I never heard of Downing Street. — ^What do they do in Downing 
Street? — Is this Charing-Gross still, or is it Parliament Street? — 
Where does Charing-Cross end, and where does Parliament Street 
begin ? — By Jove, I see Westminster Abbey !" 

After visiting Westminster Abbey, and the two Houses of Parlia*- 
ment, Mr. Glastonbury, looking'at his watch, said it was now time te 
call upon a friend of his who lived in St. James's Square. This wa» 
the nobleman with whom early in life Glastonbury had been connected,^ 
and with whom and whose family he had become so great a favourite, 
that, notwithstanding his retired life, they had never permitted the 
connection entirely to subside. During the very few visits which he 
had made to the metropolis, he always called in St. James's Square, 
and his reception always assured him that his remembrance imparted 
pleasure. 

When Glastonbury sent up his name he was instantly admitted, and 
ushered up stairs. The room was very full, but it consisted only of a 
family party. The old Duchess, who was a most interesting per- 
sonage, with fine gray hair, a clear blue eye, and a most soft voice, was 
surrounded by her grandchildren, who were at home for the Mid- 
summer holidays, and who had gathered together at her house this 
morning to consult upon amusements. Among them was her grandson, 
the heir presumptive of the house, a youth of the age of Ferdinand, 
and of a very prepossessing appearance. It was diJQBcult to meet a more 
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amiable and agreeable family, and nothing could exceed the kindness 
with which they all welcomed Glastonbury. The Duke himself soon 
appeared in his morning gown. *' My dear, dear Glastonbury/' said 
the kind-hearted old gentleman, ** I heard you were here, and I would 
come. Caroline will not let me enter her rooms in these rags, but to- 
day I am to be excused. This shall be a holiday for us all. Why^ 
man, you bury yourself alive 1" 

" Mr. Armine," said the Duchess, pointing to Ferdinand. 
** Mr. Armine, how do you do ? Your grandfather and I were 
very well acquainted. I am proud and glad to know his grandson. I 
hope your father. Sir Ratctiffe, and Lady Armine are quite well. Well, 
my dear Glastonbury, I hope you have come to stay a long, long time. 
YocL must dine with us every day, you must indeed. You know we 
are very old-fashioned people; we do not go much into the world ; so 
you will find us at home every day ; and we will do what we can to 
amuse your young friend. Why 1 I should think he was about the 
same age as Digby ? Is he at Eton? His grandfather wa^ ! I never 
shall forget the time he cut off old Barnard's pigtail. He was a won- 
derful man — Poor Sir Ferdinand 1 — He was indeed !'' 

While his Grace and Glastonbury maintained their conversation, 
Ferdinand conducted himself with so much spirit and propriety towards 
the rest of the party, and gave them such a lively and graceful narra- 
tive of all his travels up to town, and the wonders he had already wit- 
nessed, that they were quite delighted with him ; and, in short, from 
this moment, during his visit to London, he was scarcely ever out of 
their society, and every day became a greater favourite with them. 
His letters to his mother, for he wrote to her almost every day, re- 
counted all their successful efforts for his amusement, and it seemed 
that he passed his mornings in a round of sight-seeing, and that he 
went to the play every night of his life. Perhaps there never existed 
a human being who at this moment more thoroughly enjoyed life than 
Ferdinand Armine. 

In the meantime, while he thought only of amusement, Mr. Glas- 
tonbury was not inattentive to his more important interests ; for the 
truth is that this excellent man had introduced him to Uie family only 
with the hope of interesting the feelings of the Duke in his behalf^ 
His Grace was a man of a very generous disposition. He sympathised 
with the recital of Glastonbury, as he detailed to him the unfortunate 
situation of this youth, sprung from so illustrious a lineage, and yet eu| 
off by a combination of unhappy circumstances from almost all those 
natural sources whence he might have expected support and counte- 
nance. And when Glastonbury, seeing that the duke's heart was 
moved, added that all he required for him, Ferdinand, was a commis- 
sion in the army, for which his parents were prepared to advance 
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the money, bis Grace instantly declared that he would exert all his iu 
fluence to obtain their purpose. 

Mr. Glastonbury was, therefore, more gratified than surprised when, 
a few days after the conversation which we have mentioned, his noble 
friend informed him, with a smile, that he believed all might be ar- 
ranged, provided his young charge could make it convenient to quit 
England at once. A vacancy had unexpectedly occurred in a regi- 
ment just ordered to Malta, and an ensigncy had been promised to 
Ferdinand Armine. Mr. Glastonbury gratefully closed with the offer. 
He sacrificed a fourth part of his moderate independence in the pur- 
chase of the commission and the outfit of his young friend, and had 
the supreme satisfaction, ere the third week of their visit was com- 
pleted, of forwarding a Gazette to Armine, containing the appointment 
of Ferdinand Armine as Ensign in the Royal Fusileers. 



CHAPTER Vllt. 

A Visit to Glastonbury^ Chamber. 

It was arranged that Ferdinand should join his regiment by] the 
next Mediterranean packet, which was not to quit Falmouth for a 
fortnight. Glastonbury and himself, therefore, lost no time in bidding 
adieu to their kind friends in London^ and hastening to Armine. They 
arrived the day after the Gazette. They found Sir Ratcliffe waiting 
for them at the town, and the fond smile and cordial embrace, with 
which he greeted Glastonbury, more than repaid that good man for all 
his exertions. There was, notwithstanding, a perceptible degree of 
constraint both on the part of the baronet and his former tutor. It 
was very evident that Sir Ratcliffe had something on his mind, of 
which he wished to disljurden himself; and it was equally apparent 
that Glastonbury was very unwilling to afford him an opportunity. 
Under these rather awkward circumstances, it was perhaps fortunate 
that Ferdinand talked without ceasing, giving his father an account of 
all he had seen, done, and heard, and of all the friends he had made, 

from the good Duke of to that capital fellow the guard of the 

coach. 

They were at the park gates : Lady Armine was there to meet them. 
The carriage stopped; Ferdinand jumped out and embraced his 
mother. She kissed him, and ran forward and extended both her 
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^ " ^bands (o Mr. Glastonbury. ''Deeds, not words, must show our feel- 
ings," she said, and the tears glittered in her beautiful eyes; Glaston- 
bury, with a blush, pressed her hand to his lips. After dinner, during 
'which Ferdinand recounted all his adventures, Lady Armine inyited 
^ hioD, when she rose, to walk wi(h her in the garden. It was then, with 
an air of considerable confusion, clearing his throat and filling his glas9 
at the same time, that Sir Ratcliffe said to his remaining guest. 

*^ My dear Glastonbury, you cannot suppose that I believe that the 
days of magic have returned. This commission^-^both Constance and 
myself feel, that is, we are certain — ^that you are at the bottom of it all.. 
The commission is purchased. I could not expect the Duke, deeply as 
I feel his generous kindness, to purchase a commission for my son : 
I could not permit it. No I Glastonbury," and here Sir Ratcliffe be- 
came more animated, ' ' you could not permit it ; my honour is^safe in 
your hands?" Sir Ratcliffe paused for a reply. 

** On that scor« my conscience is very clear," replied Glastonbury. 

*' It is then, it must be then as I suspect," rejoined Sir Ratcliffe. 
" I am your debtor for this great service." 

" It is easy to count your obligations to me," said Glastonbury, * ' but 
mine to you and yours are incalculable." 

" My dear Glastonbury," said Sir Ratcliffe, pushing his glass away, 
as he rose from his seat and walked up and down the room, " I may 
be proud, but I have no pride for you, I owe you too much — indeed, 
my dear friend, there is nothing that I would not accept from you, 
were Jt in your power to grant what you would desire. It is not 
pride my dear Glastonbury, do not mistake me, it is not pride, that 
prompts this explanation — but, but, had I your command of lan- 
guage, I would explain myself more readily — but the truth is, I, I— I 
eannot permit that you should suffer for us, Glastonbury, I cannot in- 
deed:" 

Mr. Glastonbury looked at] Sir Ratclifie steadily; then rising from 
his seat, he took the Baronet's arm, and without saying a word walked 
slowly towards the gates of the castle where he lodged, and which we 
have before described. When he had reached the steps ofthe tower, 
be withdrew his arm, and saying, " Let me be pioneer," invited Sir 
Ratcliffe to follow him. They accordingly entered his chamber. 

It was a small room lined with shelves of books, except in one spot, 
where was suspended a portrait of Lady Barbara, which she had1)e- 
queathed him in bee will. The floor was covered with so many boxes 
and cases, that it was not very easy to steer a course when you had en- 
tered. Qbstonbury, however, beckoned to his companion to seat 
himself ii| one of his two chairs, while he unlocked a small cabinet, 
ifrom a drawer of which he brought forth a paper. ; 
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'' It is my will/' said Glastonbury, handing it to Sir Ratcliffe, who 
laid it down on the table. 

" Nay, I wish you, my dear friend, to peruse it, for it concerns 
yourself." 

*• I would rather learn its contents from yourself, if you positiyelf 
desire me," replied Sir Ralcliffe. 

** I hayeleft every thing to our child," said Glastonbury; for thus, 
when speaking to the father alone, he would{often style the son. 

** May it be long before he enjoys the bequest," said Sir Ratdiffe, 
brushing away a tear, *' long, very bug." 

** As the Almighty pleases," said Glastonbury, crossing himself with 
great devotion. " But living or dead, I look upon all as Ferdinand's, 
and hold myself but the steward of his inheritance, which I will never 

abuse." 

'* Oh! Glastonbury, no more of this, I pray; you have wasted a 
precious life upon our forlorn race. Alasl how often and how keenly 
do I feel, that had it not been for the name of Armine, your great ta- 
lents and goodness might have gained for you an enviable pwtion of 
earthly felicity ; yes, Glastonbury, you have sacrified yourself to us. " 

*• Would that I could !" said the old man, with' brightening eyes and 
an unaccustomed energy of manner. ** Would that I could I would 
that any act of mine— I care not what--could revive the fortunes of the 
house of Armine. Honoured for ever be the name, which with me is 
associated with all that is great and glorious in man, and (here his voice 
faltered, and he turned away his face), exquisite and enchanting in 

woman!" 

« No, Ratcliffe," he resumed, '' by the memory of one I cannot 
name — ^by that blessed and saintly being from whom you derive your 
life, you will not, you cannot deny this last favour I ask, I entreat, I 
supplicate you to accord me — me, who have ever eaten of your bread, 
and whom your roof hath ever shrouded 1" 

'< My friend, I cannot speak," said Sir Ratcliffe, throwing himself 
back in the chair, and covering his face with his right hand ; " I know 
not what to say ; I know not what to feeU" 

Glastonbury advanced, and gently took his other hand. '^ Dear Sir 
Ratcliffe," he observed, in bis usual calm, sweet voice, ** if I have 
erred you will pardon me. I did believe that, after my long and inti- 
mate connection with your house, after having for nearly forty years 
sympathised as deeply with ail your fortunes as if, indeed, your noble 
blood flowed in these old veins; after having been honour^ on your 
side with a friendship which has been the consolation and diarm of my 
existence — indeed, too great a blessing, I did believe, moreespeeially 
when I reminded myself of the unrestrained manner in which I had 
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availed myself of the advantages of that friendship, I did believe— ao- 
tnafed by feelings whiob perhaps I cannot describe, and thoughts to 
iif^bich I cannot liow give utterance — that I might venture, without 
offence, upon this &^ight service : Ay, that the offering might be made 
In the spirit of most respectful affection, and not altogether be devoid 
of favour in your sight/' 

** Excellent, kind-hearted man 1" said Sir Ratcliffe, pressing the hand 
of Glastonbury in his own; '* I accept your offering in the spirit of 
perfect love. Believe me, dearest friend, it was no feeling of fklse 
pride that for a moment influenced me; I only felt — " 

** That, in ve nturin g upon this humble service, I deprived myself of 
some portion of my means of livelihood : you have mistaken . When 
I cast my lot at Armine, I sank a portion of my capital on my life; so 
dender are my wants here, and so little does your dear lady permit me 
to desire, that, believe me, I have never yet expended upon myself this 
apportioned income: and, as for the rest, it is, as you have seen, des- 
tined for our Ferdinand. Yet, alittle^ time and Adrian Glastonbury 
most be gathered to his fathers. Why, then, deprive him of the 
greatest gratification of his remaining years? the consciousness that, 
to be really serviceable to those he loves, it is not necessary for him to 
cease to exists** 

"Ma^ you never repent your devotion to our house 1" said Sir 
Batcliffe, rising from his seat. '* Time was we could give them who 
served us something better than thanks; but, at any rate, these come 
Irom the heart." 



CHAPTER IX. 

The L^st Day and the Last Night. 

Is the mean time, the approaching departure of Ferdinand was the 
great topic of interest at Armine. It was settled that his father should 
accompany him to Falmouth, where he was to embark; and that they 
should pay a visit on their way to his grandfather, whose seat was si- 
tuate in the West of England. This separation, now so near at hand, 
occasioned Lady Armine the deepest affliction ; but she struggled to 
suppress her emotion. Yet often, while apparently busied wilh (he 
eommon occupations of the day, the tears trickled down her cheek ; 
and often she rose from her restless seat, while surrounded by those 
she loved, to seek the solitude of her chamber, and indulge her over- 
whelming sorr6w. Nor was, indeed, Ferdinand less sensible of the 

3 
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bUt6rnes8 of this separatioD. With all the excilement of his new pros- 
pects, and the feeling of approaching adventure and fancied indepen- 
dence, 80 flattering to inexperienced youth, he could not foi^t that his 
had been a very happy home. Nearly seventeen years of an innocent 
existence had past, undisturbed by a single bad passion, and unsullied 
by a single action that he could regret. The river of bis life had glided 
along, reflecting only a cloudless sky. But if he, indeed, had been 
dutiful and happy — if at this moment of severe examination his con- 
science were indeed serene — ^he could uQt but feel how much this en- 
viable state of mind was to be attributed to those who had, as it were, 
imbued his lifa with love ; whose never varying affectionhad developed 
all the kindly feelings of his nature, had anticipated all his wants, and 
listened to all his wishes; had assisted him in difficulty, and guided 
him in doubt; had invited confidence by kindness, and deserved it by 
sympathy; had robbed instruction of all its labour, and discipline of all 
its harshness. 

It was the last day ; on the morrow he was to quit Armine. He 
strolled about among the mouldering chambers of. the castle, and a 
host of thoughts and passions, like clouds in a stormy sky, tM>Qrsed 
over his hitherto serene and light-hearted breast. In this first great 
struggle of his soul, some symptoms of his latent nature developed 
themselves, and, amid the rifts of the mental tempest, occasionally he 
caught some glimpses of self-knowledge. - Nature, that had endowed 
him with a £ery imagination and a reckless courage, had tempered 
those dangerous, and hitherto those undeveloped and untried gifts, 
with a heart of infinite sensibility. Ferdinand Armine was, in truth, 
a singular blending of the daring and the soft ; and now, as he looked 
around him, and thought of his illustrious and fallen race, and espe- 
cially of that extraordinary man, of whose splendid and ruinous career 
— that man's own creation— the surrounding pile seemed a fitting 
emblem, he asked himself if he had not inherited the energies with 
the name of his grandsire, and if their exertion might not yet revive 
the glories of his line. He felt within him alike the power and the 
will ; and whilehe indulged in magnificent reveries of fame, and glory, 
and heroic action, of which career, indeed, his approaching departure 
was to be the commencement, the association of ideas led his recollec- 
tions to those beings from whom he was about to depart.. His fancy 
dropped like a bird of paradise in full wing, tumbling, exhausted in 
the sky : he thought of his innocent and happy boyhood : of his father's 
thoughtful benevolence, his. sweet mother's gentle assiduities, and 
Glastonbury's devotion ; and he demanded aloud, in a voice of misery, 
whether Fatecould indeed supply a lot more exquisite than to pass exis- 
tence in these calm and beauteous bowers with such beloved compatnions. 
.^ His name was called: it was his mother's voice. He dashed away 
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a desperate tear, and came forth ^ith a smiling/ace. His mother and 
father were walking together at a little distaoce. He joioed them. 

f Ferdinand," said Lady Armioe, with an air of affected gaiety, 
" we haye just been settling that you are to send me a gazelle from 
•Malta." And in this strain, speaking of slight things, yet all in some 
degree touching upon the mournful incident of the morrow, did^f^ady 
Armine for some time converse, as if she were all this time trying the 
fortitude of her mind, and accustoming herself to a catastrophe which 
she was resolved to meet with fortitiide. 

While they were walking together, Glastonbury, who was hurry- 
ing from his rooms to the Place, for the dinner hour was at hand, 
joined them, and they entered their home, together. It was singular 
at dinner, too, in what excellent spirits everybody determined to be. 
The dinner, also, generally a very simple repast, was almost as elabo- 
rate as the demeanour of the guests, and, although no one felt inclined 
to eat, consisted of every dish and delicacy which was supposed to be 
a favourite with Fierdinand. Sir Ratcliffe, in general so grave, was 
to-day quite joyous, and produced a magnum of claret, which he had 
himself discovered in the old cellars, and of which even Glastonbury, 
an habitual water-drinker, ventured to partake. As for Lady Armine, 
she scarcely ever ceased talking ; she found a jest in every sentence, 
and seemed only uneasy when there was silence. Ferdinand, of course, 
yielded himself to the apparent spirit of the party ; and, had a stranger 
been present, he could only have supposed that they were celebrating 
^omeanniversary of domestic joy. It seemed rather a birth-day feas^ 
ihao the last social meeting of those who had lived together so long, 
and loved each Other so dearly. 

But, as the evening drew on, their hearts began to grow heavy, and 
«very one was glad that, the early departure of the travellers on the 
morrow was an excuse for speedily retiring. 

"No adieqs to night!" said Lady Armine with a gay air, as she 
scarcely returned the habitual embrace of her son. " We shall be all 
up to-morrow." ^ 

. So wishing his last good night, with a charged heart and faltering 
tongue, Ferdinand Armine took up his candle and retired to his cham- 
ber. He could not refrain from exercising an unusual scrutiny when 
he had entered the room. He held up the light to the old accustomed 
walls, and threw a parting glance of affection at the curtains. There 
was the glass vase which his mother had never omitted each day 
to fill with fresh flowers, and the counterpane that was her owa 
handy work. He kissed it ; and flinging off his clothes, was glad when 
he was surrounded by darkness, and buried in his bed. 

There was a gentle tap at his door. He started. 

^' Are you ip bed/my Ferdinand?" inquired his mother's voice. 

3» 
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Ere he could reply, he heard the door open, and be observed a fall 
white figure approaching him. 

Lady Armine, without speaking, knelt down by his bedside, and 
took him in her arms. She buried hi^ face in his breast. He felt her 
tears upon his heart. He could not moye ; he could not speak. At 
length she sobbed aloud. 

' ' Hay our Father that is in heayen blessyou, my darling child ; may 
He guard over you ; may He preserve you 1" Very weak was her still 
solemn yoice. "I would haye spared yon this, my darling. For 
you, not for myself, haye I controlled my feelings. But I knew not 
the strength of a mother's loye. Alas 1 what mother has a child like 
' thee? Oh 1 Ferdinand, my first, my only-born-child of loye, and 
joy« and happiness, that neyer cost me a thought of sorrow ; so kind, 
so gentle, and so dutiful 1 — must we, ohi most we indeed part ?^^ 

''It is too cruel,'' continued Lady Armine, kissing with a thousand 
kisses her weeping child. * * What haye I done (o deserye such miserj 
asthist Ferdinand, beloyed Ferdinand, I shall die." 

'* I will not go, mother, I will not go," wildly exclaimed the boy, 
disengaging himself from her embrace^ and starting up in his bed. 
" Mother, I cannot go. No, no, it neyer can be good to leaye a home 
like this.'' 

" Hush I hush 1 my darling. What words are these ? How unkind, 
how wicked is it of me to say all this ! Wonld that I had not cooie t 
I only meant to listen at your door a minute, and heisur you moye, 
perhaps to hear you speak — ^and like a fool — ^how naughty of me It— 
neyer, neyer shaH I forgive myself-^like a miserable fool I en- 
tered." 

'* My own, own mother— what shall I say? — ^what shall I do? 
I loye you, mother, with all my heart, and soul, and spirit's 
strength : I loye you, mother. There is no mother loved as yoa are 
loved I" 

" 'Tis that that makes me mad. I know it. Oh 1 why are you not 
like other children, Ferdinand ? When yo^ uncle left us, my father 
said 'Good bye,' and shook his hand; and he, he scarcely kissed us, 

he was bo glad to leave his home; but you To-morrow — ^no, oot 

to-morrow. Can it be to-morrow 1" 

" Mother, let me get up and call my fother, and tell him I will not 
go. 

" Good God ! what words are these ? Mot go. Tis all your hope 
to go ; all ours, dear child. What would your father say were he to 
hear me speak thus? Oh ! that I had not entered ! What a fool I 
am!" 

" Bearest, dearest mother, believe me. we shall soon meet." 

" Shall we soon mdiet ? God ! how joyous will be the day ."^ 
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" And I — I will write to you by every ship." 

''Obi neyer fail, Ferdinand, never fail/' 

'' And send you a gazelle, and you shall call it by my name, dear 
moUier." 

" Darling child 1" 

*' You know I have often stayed a month at Grandpapa's, and once 
six weeks. Why ! eight times six weeks, and I shall be home again.'' 

"Home I home again! eight times six weeks-*A year, nearly a 
year! It seems eternity^ Winter, . and spring, and summer, and 
winter again — all to pass .away. And for seventeen years he has 
scarcely been out of my sight. Oht my idol, my beloved, my dar- 
ling Ferdinand, I cannot believe it ; I cannot believe that we ate to 
part." 

'' Mother, dearest mother, think of my father^ dearest ; think how 
much hisJiopes are pilaoed on mer— think, dearest mother, how much 
I have to do. All now depends oa me, yoja know. I must restore 
our house." 

" Oh! Ferdinand, I darenoteipress the thoughts that rise upon me;, 
yet I would say that, had I but my child, I couU live in peace, how 
or where I care not." 

** Dearest mother, you unman me." 
. ''It is very wicked. I am a fool — I never, no! never shall I par- 
don myself for this night, Ferdinand." 

"^Sweet mother, I beseech you calm yourself. Believe me we 
shall indeed meet very soon, and, somehow or other,, a little bird 
whispers to me we shall yet be very happy.*' 

" But will you be the same Ferdinand to me as before ? Ay ! there 
it is, my child. You will be a man when you come back, and be 
ashamed to love your mother. Promise me now," said Lady Armine 
with extraordinary energy, ." promise me, Ferdinand, you will always 
love me. Do not let them make you ashamed of loving me. They 
will joke, and jest, and ridicule all home affections. You are very 
young, sweet love, very, very young, and very inexperienced and sus- 
oq;itible. Do not let them spoil your frank and beautiful nature. Do 
Bot let them lead you astray. Remember Armine, sweetest, dear, 
dear Armine, and those who live there. Trust me, oh ! yes, indeed 
l^lieve me, darling, you will never find friends in this world like those 
yon leave at Armine." 

"I know it," exclaimed Ferdinand, with streaming eyes; " God 
be my witness how deeply I feel that truth. If I forget thee and 
them, dear mother, may God indeed forget me." 

"My darling, darling Ferdinand," said Lady Armine, in a calm 
tone, " I am better now. I hardly am sorry that I did come now. 
li will be a consolation to me in your absence to remember all 
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you have said. Good-oight, my beloved child; my darling love, 
good-oigbt. I shall not come down to-morrow, dear. We will 
not meet again — I will say good-bye to you from the window. Be 
happy, oh ! be happy, my dear Ferdinand, and as you say, indeed, 
we shall soon meet again. Eight-and-forty weeks 1 Why what are 
eight-and-forty weeks ? It is not quite a year. Courage, my sweet 
boy ! let us keep up each other's spirits, love. Who knows what may 
yet come from this your first venture in the world ? I am full of hope. 
I trust you will find all that you want. I packed up everything myself. 
Whenever you want anything write to your mother. Hind, you have 
eight packages ; I have written them down on a card, and placed it on 
the hall table. And take the greatest care of old Sir Ferdinand's sword. 
I am very superstitious about that sword, and While you have it I am 
sure you will succeed. I have ever thought that, had he taken it with 
him to France, all would have gone right with him. God bless, God 
Almighty bless you, child. Be of good heart. I will write you every- 
thing that takes place, and, as you say, we shall soon meet. Indeed 
afler to-night," she added in a more mournful tone, ** we have nought 
else to think of but of meeting. I fear it is very late. Your father Will 
be surprised at my absence." She rose from his bed and walked up 
and down the room several times in silence ; then again approaching 
bim, she folded him in her arms and instantly quitted the chamber^ 
without again speaking. 



CHAPTER X. 

Tha advantage of being a faToorite Graadson. 

The exhausted Ferdinand found consolation in sleep. When he 
woke the dawn was just breaking. He dressed and went forth to look, 
for the last time, on his hereditary woods. The air was cold, but the 
sky was perfeclly clear, and the beams of the rising sun soon spread 
over the blue heaven. How fresh, and glad, and sparkling was the 
surrounding scene I Wilh what enjoyment did he inhale the soft and 
renovating breeze I The dew quivered on the grass, and the carol of 
the wakening birds, roused from their slumbers by the spreading 
warmth, resounded from the groves. From the green knoll on which 
he stood, he beheld the clustering village of Armine, a little agricul- 
tural settlement formed of the peasants alone who lived on the estate. 
The smoke began to rise in blue curls from the cottage chimneys, and 
the church clock struck the hour of five. It seemed to Ferdinand that 
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those laboarers were far happier thao he, siQce the settiDg sun would 
find them still at Armioe : happy, happy Armine ! 

The sound of carriage wheels aroused him from his reverie. The 
fatal moment had arrived. He hastened to the gate according to his 
promise, to bid farewell to Glastonbury. The good old man was up. 
He pressed his pupil to his bosom and blessed him with a choking^ 
voice. 

^' Dearest and kindest friend !" murmured Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury placed round his neck a small golden crucifix thai had 
belonged to Lady Barbara. ** Wear it next your heart, my child," 
said he ; ** it will remind yoii of your God; and of us all." Ferdinand 
quitted the tower with a thousand blessings. 

When he came in sight of the Place he saw his father standing by 
the carriage, which was already packed; Ferdinand ran into the 
house to get the card which had been left on the hall table for him by 
his motlierl He ran over the list with the old and faithful domestic, 
and shook hands with him. Nothing now remained. All was ready. 
His father was seated. Ferdinand stood a moment in thought. 
' " Let me run up to my mother, sir?" 

" You had better not, my child," replied Sir Ratclifle, " she does 
not expect you. Come, come along." 

So he slowly seated himself, with his eyes fixed on the window of 
his- mother's chamber ; and, as the carriage drove off, the window 
opened, and a hand waved a white handkerchief. He saw no more ; 
but as he saw it, hiB clenched his hand in agony. 

How different was this journey to London to his last ! He scarcely 
spoke a word. Nothing interested him but his own feelings. The 
guard and the coachman, and the bustle of the inn. and the passjng 
spectacles of the road, appeared a collection of impertinences. All of 
a sudden it seemed that his boyish feelings had deserted him. He was 
glad when they arrived in London, and glad they were to stay in it 
only a single day. Sir Ratcliffe and his son called upon the Duke ; but 
as they had anticipated, the family had quitted town. Our travellers 
put up at Hatchett's, and the foUowiog night started for Exeter in the 
Devonport mail. Ferdinand arrived at the western metroplis without 
having interchanged with his father scarcely a hundred sentences. At 
Exeter, after a night of most welcome rest, they took a post-chaise, 
and proceeded by a cross-road to Girandisdn. 

When Lord Grandison, who as yet was perfectly unacquainted 
with the revolutions in the Armine family, had clearly comprehended 
that his grandson^had obtained a commission without either troubling 
him for his interest, or putting him in the disagreeable predicament of 
refusing his money, there were no bounds to the extravagant tesiimo- 
Dials of his affection^ both towards his son-in-law and his grandsoti. 
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He seyemed, indeed, quite proud of such relations ; he patted Sir Bat-" 
cliffe on his back, asked a thousand questions about his darling Con- 
stance, and hugged and slobbered over Ferdinand, as if he were a child 
of five years old. He informed all his guests daily (and the house was 
very full] that Lady Armine was his favourite daughter, and Sir Bat- 
cliffe his favourite son-in-law, and Ferdinand especially his favourite 
grandchild. He insisted upon Sir Ratclifle always sitting at the head of 
his table, and always placed Ferdinand on his own right hand. ^ He 
asked his butler aloud at dinner why he had not given a particular 
kind of Burgundy, because Sir Ratcliffe Arniine was bare. 

''Darbois," said the old noblen^an, " have not I tdd you thai that 
Clos de Yougeot is always to be kept for Sir Ratcliffe Araiine? It is 
his favourite wine. Clos de Yougeot dire^y to Sir Ratcliffe i^rniiBe. 
I do not think, nay dear madam (turnii^ to a fair neighbour], that I 
have yet had the pleasure of introducing you tp miy sov-ip-law, my 
favourite son-in-laWt Sir Ratcliffq Armine.rrHe nwried my daughter 
Constance, my favourite daughter Constance.— ^Only here for a few 
days, a very, very few days indeed. M2uite a flying visit.— I wish I 
could see the whole family oflener and longer*— rPs^ing: throu^ to 
Falmouth with his son, this young gentlepian on my right, my grand- 
son, my favourite grandson, Ferdinand.— Just got his ^mmissioa. — 
Ordered for Malta immediately.^— He is in the Fusileers, the Royal 
Fusile^rs. — ^Yery difiBcult, my dear madam, in these days to obtain a 
commission , especially a commission in the Royal FusUeers.-^Yery ^eat 
interest required, very great interest, indeed.-r*But the Ajriiiines are a 
most ancient family, very highly -connected — ^v^ry hi^ly connected ; 
and, between you and me, the Duke of— ^ would do anything for 
them.— Come, coipe, Captain Armine, take a glass of wine with your 
old grandfather." 

' ' How attached the old gentleman appears to be to his grandson/' 
whispered the lady to her neighbour. 

'* Delightful I yes ! '' was the r^ply, *' I believe he is the favourite 
grandson." 

In short, the old gentlenian at last got so. excited by the universal 
admiration lavished on his favourite grandson, that he finally insisted 
on seeing the young hero in his regimentals ; and when Ferdinand 
took his leave, after a great many whiinpering blessings, his domestic 
feelings were worked up to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that he abso- 
lutely presented his grandson with a hundred-pound note. 

'* Thank you, my dear grandpapa," said the astonished Ferdinand, 
who really did not expect more than fifty — ^perhaps even a moiety of 
that more moderate sum; ** thank you, my dear grandpapa ; I am 
very much obliged to you, indeed." 

**I wish I could do more for you; I do, indeed," said Lord Gran- 
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diflon ; but oobody ever thinks of paying his rent now. You arf) taj 
grandson, my faTOurite grandson, my dciar fayourite daughter's pnly 
child. And you are an officer in his Majesty's service— an officer in 
the Royal Fusileers— only think of that! It is the most unexpected 
thing that ever happened to me. To see you so well and so unexpect- 
edly provided for, my dear child, has taken a very great load off my 
mind ; it has indeed. You have no idea 4>t a parent's anxiety in these 
matters ; you have not indeed ; especially of a grandfather. You will 
some day, I warrant you," continued the noble grandfather, with an 
expression between a giggle and a leer ; *' but do not be wild, my dear 
Ferdinand, do not be too wild, at least. Young blood must have its 
way ; hot be cautious, now, do : be cautious, my dear child. Do not 
get into any scrapes ; at least, do not get into any very serious scrapes ; 
and, whatever happens to you," and here his lordship assumed a very 
serious, and even a solemn tone, * * remember you have friends ; remem- 
ber, my dear boy, you have a grandfatl^r, and tt^at you, my dear 
Ferdinand, are his favourite grandson." 

Tliis passing visit to Grandison rather rallied the spirits of our tra- 
vellers. When they arrived at Falmouth, they found, however, that 
the packet, which waited for government deq>atches, was not yet to 
sail. Sir Ratcliffe scarcely knew whether he ought to grieve or to. 
rejoice at the reprieve ; but he determined to be gay. So Ferdinand, 
and himself passed their mornings in visiting the mines, Pendennis 
Caslle, and the other lions of the neighbourhood ; and returned in the 
evening to their cheerful hotel, with good appetites for their agreeable 
banquet, the mutton of Dartmoor and the cream of Devon. 

At length, however, the hour of separation apprpacbed; a message 
awaited them at the inn, on their return from one of their rambles, tlrat 
Ferdinand must be on board at an early hour on the morrow. That 
evening the conversation between Sir Ratcliffe and his son was of a 
grayer nature than they usually indulged in. He^spoke to him in 
cooGdence of his affiairs. Dark bints, indeed,* had before reached 
Ferdinand ; nor, although l^is parents had ever spared his feelings, could 
his intelligent mind have altogether refrained from guessing much that 
had never been formally communicated. Yet the truth was worse 
even than he had anticipated. Ferdinand, however, was young and 
sanguine. He encouraged his father with his hopes, and supported 
him by his sympathy. He expressed to Sir Ratcliffe his confidence 
that the generosity of his grandfather would prevent him at present 
from becoming a burden to bis own parent, and he Inwardly resolved 
that no possible circumstances should oyer- induce him to tabuse the 
bpnevolence of Sir Ratcliffe. 

The moment of separation arrived. Sir Ratcliffe pressed to hi» 
bosom his only, his loving, and his beloved child. He poured over 
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Ferdinand the deepest, the most fervid blessing that a father ever 
granted to a son. But, with all this pious oonsolatioff, it was a mo- 
ment of agony. 



BOOK ir. 



CHAPTER I. 

Partly retrospective, yet very necessary to be perused. 

The courteous reader will have the kindness to understand that an^ 
interval of nearly five years had elapsed between the event which 
formed the subject of our last chapter and the recall to England of the- 
regiment in which Captain Armine now commanded a company. This 
period of time had passed away not unfruitful of events in the ex- 
perience of that family, in whose fate and feelings I have attempted to 
excite the interest of the reader. In this interval Ferdinand Armine 
bad paid ode short visit to his native land ; a visit which had certainly 
been accelerated, if not absolutely occasioned, by the untimely death 
of his cousin Augustus, the presumptive heir of iGrrandison. This un~ 
foreseen event produced a very great revolution in the prospects of the 
family of Armine; for .although the title and entailisd estates of Gran- 
dison devolved to a very distant branch, the personal property of the 
old Lord was of great amount ; and, as he had no male heir now living, 
conjectures as to its probable disposition were now rife among all those 
who could possibly become interested in it. Whatever arrangement 
the old Lord might decide upon, it seemed nearly certain that the 
Armine family must be greatly benefited. Some persons even went 
so far as to express their conviction that everything would be left to 
Mr. Armine, who everybody now discovered to have always been a 
particular favourite with his grandfather. At all events, Sir Rat- 
clifiTe, who ever maintained upon the subject a becoming silence, 
thought it as well that his son should remind his grandfather personally 
of his existence ; and it was at his father's suggestion that Ferdinand 
had obtained a short leave of absence, at the first opportunity, to pay a 
hurried visit to Grandison and his grandfather. 

The old Lord yielded him a reception which might have flattered- 
the most daring hopes. He embraced Ferdinand, and pressed him ta 
his heart a thousand times; he gave him his blessing in the most formal 
manner every morning and evening ; and assured everybody that he- 
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now vai not only his favourite, but his only grandson. He did not 
e'veh hesitate to affect a growing disKke for his own seat, because it was 
not in his power to leave it to Ferdinand ; and he endeavoured to con- 
sole that fortunate youth for this indispensable deprivation by mys- 
terious intimations that hid would, perhaps, find quite enough to do 
with his money in completing Armine castle, and maintaining its be- 
coming splendour. The sanguine Ferdinand returned to Malta with 
the conviction that he was his grandfather's heir, and even Sir Ratcliffe 
was almost disposed to believe that his son's expectations were not 
without soibe show of probability when he found that Lord Grandison 
had absolutely furnished htm with the funds for the purchase of his 
company. 

Ferdinand was fond of his profession. He had entered it, indeed, 
unddr Jj^ most favourable circumstances. He had joined a crack 
regimAPin a crack garrison. Malta is certainly a most delightful 
station. Its city, Yaletta, equals in its noMe architecture, if it even 
do not excel, any capital in Europe ; and although it must be confessed 
that the surrounding region is little better than a rock, the vicinity, 
nevertheless, of Barbary, of Italy, and of Sicily, presents exhausUess 
resources to the lover? of the highest order of Natural beauty. If that 
fair Yaletta, with its streets of palaces, its picturesque forts and magni- 
ficent church, only crowned some green and azure island of the Ionian 
Seai, Corfu for instance, I really think that the ideal of landscape would 
he realized. 

To Ferdinand, who was inexperienced in the world, the dissipation 
of Malta, too, was delightful. It must be confessed that, under all 
circumstances, the first burst of emancipation from domestic routine 
hath in it something very fascinating. However you may be indulged 
at home, it is impossible to break the chain of childish associations — ^it 
is impossible to escape from the feeling of dependence and the habit of 
submission. Charming hour when you first order your own servants 
and ride your own horses, instead of your father's! It is delightful 
even to kick about our own furniture ; and there is something manly 
and magnanimous in paying our own taxes. Young, lively, kind, 
accomplished, good-looking, and well-bred, Ferdinand Armine had in 
him all the elements of popularity ; and the novelty of popularity quite 
intoxicated a youth who had passed his life in a rural seclusion, where 
he had been appreciated, but not huzzaed. Ferdinand was not only 
popular, but proud of being popular. He was popular with the 
Governor, he was popular with his Colonel, he was popular with his 
mess, he was popular throughout the garrison. Never was a person 
so popular as Ferdinand Armine. He was the best rider among 
them, and thedeadliest shot; and he soonbecameah oracle at the billiard- 
table, and a hero in the racket-court. His refined education, how- 
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^&, fbrlanately preserred him from the fate ol maay other lively 
youths : he did not degenerate into a mere hero, of sports and brawls, 
the genias of male revels, the arbiter of roistering suppers, and the 
Gomus of a club. His boyish feelings had their play ; he soon exuded 
the wanton heat of which a public school would have served as a safety- 
valve. He returned to his books, his music, and his pencil. He be- 
came more quiet, but he was not less liked. If he lost some com- 
panions, he gained many friends; and, on the whole, the most hoisr- 
(erous wassailers were prOud of the accomplishments of their comrade ; 
and often an invitation to a mess dinner was aooompanied by a hint 
that Armine dined there, and that there was a chance of hearing him 
sing. Ferdinand now became as popular with the Governor's lady a& 
with the Governor himself, was quite idplised by his Colonel's wife, 
while not a party throughout the uUmi^ was considered perfect withoul 
the presence of Mr. Amioa. Sj^ ' 

Excited by his sitqation, Ifcffdioand was soon tempted to mcur ex- 
penses which his income did not justify. The faculty of credit afforded 
him not a moment to pause ;. evqryttiing he wanted was furnished him ; 
and, until the regiment qqitted t^ g^rr^op, be was well aware that a 
settlement of accounts was never even desired. Amid this impru- 
dence he was firm, however, in his resolution never to trespass on the 
resources of his father. It was with difficulty that he even brought 
himself to. draw for the allowance which Sir Ratcliffe insisted on mak- 
ing him ; and he would gladly have saved his father from making 
even this advance, by vague intimations of the bounty of Lord Gran- 
dison, had be not feared this conduct might have led to suspicious and 
disagreeable inquiries. It cannot be denied that his debts occasionally 
caused him anxiety, but they were not considerable; he quieted his 
conscience by the belief that, if he were pressed* his.grandfather could 
. scarcdy refuse to discharge a few hundred pounds for his favourite 
grandson, and, at all evepts, he felt (hat the ultimate resource of selling 
his commission wais still .resexved for him. It these vague prospects 
did not drive away compiincfion, the qualms of conscience were ge- 
nerally allayed in the eveniqig asseo^bly, in which his vanity was gra- 
tified. At length he paid his first visit to England. That was a happy 
meeting. His kind ^ther, his dear, dear mother, and (he faithful 
Glastonbury, experienced spine of the most transporting moments of 
their existence, when they beheld, with admiring gaze, the hero who 
jreturned to (b^m. Their, eyes rwere never satiated with beholding 
him; they hung upon his fB^cents. Then came the triumpha(nt visit 
to Grandison ; »i tjneu Ferdinand returned to Malta, in the' full con- 
viction that he was the bipir of fifteen thousand a-year. 

Among many other, there is one characteristic of capitals in which 
Valetta is not deficient : l^e, facility with which young heirs apparent. 
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presumptiTe, or expectant, can obtain any accommodation they desire. 
The terms — never mind the terms — who ever thinks of them ? As 
for Ferdinand Armine, who, as the only son of an old Baronet, and 
the supposed future inheritor of Armine Park, had always been looked 
upon by tradesmen with a gracious eyes, he found that his popularity 
in this respect was not at all diminished by his visit to England, and 
Its supposed consequences ; slight expressions, uttered on his return in 
the confidence of convivial companionship, were repeated, misrepre- 
sented, exaggerated, and circulated in all quarters. We like those 
whom we love to be fortunate. Everybody rejoices in the good luck 
of a popular character ; and soon it was generally understood that Fer^ 
dinand Armine had biecome next in the entaii to thirty thousand a-^year 
and a peerage. Moreover, he was not long to wait for his inheritance. 
The usurers pricked up their ears, aird such numerous protTers of ac^ 
ct>mmodation and assidCaiice were made to the fortunate Mr. Armine, 
that he really foiihd if quite impossible to I'efuse them, or to reject the 
loans that were almost forced on his acceptance. 

I^erdrnand Attdine had passed the Rubieoa. He was in debt. If 
youfh but knew the fatal misery that they are entailing on themselves 
the moment they accept a pefeuniafy credit to which they are not en- 
titled, how they would start in their career I how pale they would turn ! 
how they would tremble, and clasp their hands in agony at the pre- 
cipice on which they are disporting! Debt is the prolific mother of 
folly and of crime; 'it taints the course of life in all its streams. Hence 
so many unhappy marriages, so many prostituted pens, and venal 
politicians 1 It hath a small beginning, but a giant'sgrowth and strength. 
Wheii we make the monster, we make x>ur master, who haunts us- at 
all hours, and shakes his whip of scorpions for ever in our sight. The 
slave' hath ho ovefrseer so severe. Fauslus, when he signed the bond 
with b1o6'd, did hot secure a dooBi more tei'rifit. But when we are 
young, we hhis't^njoy outs^lVesi True; and there are few things 
more gloomy than there'6otl6Ctibn of a yoolh that hai not been enjoyed^ 
What prosperity of nfiatiJhool), what splendour of old age, can com-^ 
pensate foV it? Wealth is powers ^M in yoiiih, of all seasons of Life^ 
we require power, becatise we can enjoy everything that we caa 
command. What, then, is to be dond? I leave the question to ttie 
schoolmen , because I im fidnvitf^ that lo moralise with the inex- 
perienced avaiieih nothing. 

The conduct of men depends upon thtir femperamehtf not upon a 
bunch of miisty maxims. No on6 had hteh educated with move care 
than t>*erdinand Armine ; ih lic^ h^rt had! st#iof6r precepts of moral 
conduct ever been instilled. Btit Jic^as lively andimp^tuoos, with 
a fiery imagination, violent passions, and a daring soul. Sangaine be 
was as Jhe day ; he could not believe in (he nigfa^t of sorrow, and the 
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impenetrable gloon^ that attends a career that has failed. The world 
was all before him ; and he dashed at it like a young charger in his 
first strife, confident that he must rush to yictory, and never dream- 
ing of death. 

Thus would I attempt to account for the extreme imprudence of his 
conduct on his return from England. He was confident in his future 
fortunes; he was excited by the applause of the men, and the admira- 
tion of the women ; he determined to gratify, eyen to satiety, his ex- 
cited and restless vanity ; he broke into profuse, expenditure ; he pur- 
chased a yacht ; engaged a villa ; his racing-horses and his servants 
exceeded all other establishments except the Governor's in breeding, in 
splendour, and in number. Occasionally wearied with the monotony 
of Malta, he obtained a short leave of absence, and passed a few weeks 
at Naples, Palermo, and Rome, where he glittered in the most brilliant 
circles, and whence he returned laden with choice specimens of art 
and luxury, and followed by the report of strange and flattering ad- 
ventures. Finally, he was the prime patron of the Maltese opera, and 
brought over a celebrated Prima Donna from San Carlos in his own 
vessel. 

In the midst of his career, Ferdinand received intelligence of the 
death of Lord Grandison. Fortunately, when he received it, he was 
alone; there was no one, therefore, to witness his blank dismay when 
he discovered that, after all, he was not his grandfather's heir 1 After 
avastnumber of the most trifling legacies to his daughters, and their 
husbands, and their children, and all his favourite friends. Lord 
Grandison left the whole of his personal property to his grand- 
daughter Katherine, the only remaining child of his son, who had 
died early in life, and the sister of the lately deceased Augustus. 

What was to be done now? His mother's sanguine mind— for 
Lady Armine broke to him the fatal intelligence — already seemed to 
anticipate the only remedy for this ** unjust will." It was aremedy deli- 
cately intimated, but the intinuition fell upon a fine and ready ear. Yes I 
he must mdrry ; he must marry bis cousin ; he must marry Katherine 
Grandison. Ferdinand looked around him at his magnificent rooms ; 
the damask hangings of Tunis, the tali mirrors from Marseilles, the 
inlaid tables, the marble statues, and the alabaster vases that he had 
purchased at Florence and at Rome, and the delicate mats that he 
had himself imported from Algiers. He looked around and he shrug- 
ged his shoulders—*' All this must.bepaid for," thought he ; '* and, 
alasl how much more !" And then came across his mind a recollec- 
tion of his father and bis cares, and innocent Armine, and dear 
Glastonbury, and his sacrifice. Ferdinand shook his head and 
' sighed. * 

' * How-have I repaid them ! " thought he. tt Tlwnk God, they know 
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nothiog. Thank God, they have only to bear their owq disappoiot- 
meats and their own privations ; but it is in vain to moralise. The 
future, not the past, must be my motto. To retreat is impossible ; 
I may yet advance and conquer. Katherine Grandison : only think 
of my liltle cousin Kate for a wife I They say that it is not the 
easiest task in the world to tan a lively flame in the bosom of a cousin. 
The love of cousins is proyerbially not of a very romantic character. 
'Tis well I have not seen her much in my life, and very little of late, 
familiarity breeds contempt, they say. Will she dare to despise me ?" 
He glanced at the mirror. The inspection was not unsatisfactory. 
Plunged in profound meditation, he paced the room. 



CHAPTER n. 

In v^hich Captain Armine achieves in^ith rapidity a Result which always requires 

great Deliberation. 

It so happened that the regiment in which Captain Armine had 
the honour of commanding a campany was at this time under ordei^ 
of immediate recall to England ; and within a month of his receipt 
of the fatal intelligence of his being, as he styled it, disinherited, he 
was on his way to his native land. This speedy departure was fortu- 
nate, because it permitted him to retire before the death of Lord Gran- 
dison became generally known, and consequently commented upon 
and inquired into. Previous to quitting the garrison, Ferdinand had 
settled his a£fairs for the time without the slightest difficulty, as he was 
still able to raise any money that he required. 

On arriving at Falmouth, Ferdinand learnt that his father and mother 
were at Bath, on a visit to his. maiden aunt, Miss Grandison, with 
•whom Jils cousin now resided. As the regiment was quartered at 
Exeter, he w^as enabled in a very few days to obtain leave of absence, 
and join them. In the first rapture of meeting all disappointment was 
forgotten, and in the course of a day or two, when this sentiment bad 
somewhat subsided, Ferdinand perceived that the shock which his 
parents must have necessarily experienced was already considerably 
softened by the prospect in which they secretly indulged, and which 
yarious.circnmstances combined in inducing them to' believe was by no 
means a visionary one. 

His cousin Katherine was about his own age ; mild, elegant, and very 
pretty. Being very fair, she looked extremely well in her deep mourn- 
ing. She was not remarkable for the liveliness of her mind, yet not 
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onited fomilids proposed soon to direct their progress. Ferdtoanfd, who 
had been nearly two mooths at Bath, and was a little wearied of court-* 
ship, contrived to quit that city before his friends, on the plea of visit-^ 
log London, to arrange about selling his commission ; for it was agreed 
that he should quit the army. 

On his arrival in London, having spoken to his ageirt, and finding 
town quite empty, he set off immediately for Armine, in order that he 
might have the pleasure of being there a few days without the society 
of his intended ; run through the woods on tlie approachmg first of 
September; and, especially, embrace his dear Glastonbury. For it 
must not be supposed that Ferdinand hcd forgotten for a moment this 
iavalaable friend ; on the contrary, he had written to him severad timies 
pince his arrival ; always assuring him that nothing but important ba-* 
siness could prevent him from instantly paying him his respects. 

It was with feelings of no common emotion, it was with feelings 
even of agitation, that Ferdinand beheld the woods of his ancient 
home rise in the distance, and soon the towers and turrets of Arraine 
Castle. Those venerable bowers, that proud and lordly house> were 
not then to pass away from their old and famous line? He had re- 
deemed the heritage of his great ancestry; he looked with unmis^M 
complacency on the magnificent landscape, once to him a source €^ as 
much an)(iety as aflection. What a change in the destiny of the Ai^ 
mines I Their glory restored; his own devoted and domestic hearth, 
once the prey of so much care and gloom, crowned with ease, and hap^ 
piness, and joy ; on all sides a career of splendour and Micity. And 
he had done all this I What a prophet was his mother ! She had ever 
indulged the fond conviction that her beloved son would be their 
restorer. How wise and pious was the undeviating confidence of 
kind oM Glastonbury in their fate ! With what pure, what heartfelt 
delight, would that faithful friend listen to his extraordinary commu- 
nication ! 

His carriage dashed through the Park gates as if the driver were 
sensible of his master's pride and exultation. Glastonbury was ready 
to welcome him, standing in the flower-garden, which he had made 
so rich and beautiful, and which had been the charm and consolation of 
many of their humbler hours. 

**My dear, dear father," exclaimed Ferdinand, embracing him, for 
thus he ever styled his old tutor. 

But Glastonbury could not speak ; the tears quivered in his eyes and 
trickled down his faded cheek. Ferdinand led him into the house. 

"How well you look dear father," continued Ferdinand; "you 
really look younger and heartier than ever. You received all my 
letters, I am sure ; and yours,— how kind of you to remember and to 
write to me ! I never forgot yoii, my dear, dear friend, I never could 
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forget you. D6 you know I am the happiest fellow in Ihe world ? I: 
have the greatest news in the world to tell my Glastonbury ? and we 
owe everything to you, everything. What would Sir Ratcliffe have 
beeo without you ? what should I have been ? Fancy the best news 
you can, dear friend, and it is not as good as JL have got to tell. You 
will rejoice, you will be delighted ! We shall furnish a castle 1 by 
Jove we shall furnish a castle! we shall, indeed, and you shaU build 
it ! No more gloom ; no more care. The Armines shall hold their 
heads up again, by Jove theyshalll Dearest, dearest of men,{I dare say 
you think me mad. I am mad ; mad with joy. How that Virginian 
creeper has grown I I have brought yx>u such lots of plants, my 
father! a complete Sicilian Hortus Siccus. Ah, John, faithful John 2 
give me your hand. How is your wife ? Take care of my pistol-case. 
Ask Louis; he knows all about everything. Well, my dear, dear 
Glastonbury, and how have you been? how is the old tower? how 
are the old books, and the old statF, and the old arms, and the old 
everything? dear, dear Glastonbury !'* 

While the carriage was unpacking, and the dinner-table prepared, 
the friends walked in the garden, and from thence strolled towards the 
tower, where they remained some time pacing upand dowp thebeecfaen 
avenue. It was very evident, on their return, that Ferdinand had com* 
municated his great intelligence. The countenance of Glastonbury 
was quite radinat with delight. Indeed, although he haddined, he ac^ 
cepted with readiness Ferdinand's invitation to repeat the ceremony; 
nay, be quaffed more than one glass of wine;* and, I believe, even 
drank the health of every member of the united families of Armine and 
Grandison. It was late, very late, before the companions parted, and 
retired for the night ; and I think, before they bade each other good 
night, thoy must have talked over every circumstance that had oc- 
curred in their experience since the bir(h of Ferdinand. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In which some Light is tlirown on the Title of this Work. 

How delicious, after a long, long absence, to wake on a sunny 
morning; and f^nd ourselves at home ! Ferdinand could scarcely credit 
that be was really again at Armine. He started up in his bed, and 
rubbed his eyes, and stared at the unaccustomed, yet familiar sights, 
and, tor a moment, Malta, and the Royal Fusileers, Bath and his 
betrothed, were all a dream ; and then he remembered the visit of his 

4>. 
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dear /nolher lo this very room on tlio eve of his first dcfkarlare. He 
had returned ; in safely had he returned, and in happiness, to accom- 
plish all her hopes, and to reward her for all her solicitude. Never 
felt any one more content than Ferdinand Armine — more content and 
more grateful. 

He rose and opened tlie casement; a rich and exhilarating perfume 
died tlie chamber; ho looked with a feeling of delight and pride over 
the broad and beautiful park; the tall trees rising and flinging their 
taller shadows over the bright and dewy turf, and the last mists clear* 
ing away from the distant woods, and blending with the spotless sky. 
Every thing was sweet and still, save, indeed, the carol of the birds, 
or the tinkle of some restless bell-wether. It was a rich autumnal 
morn. And yet, with all the excitement of his new views in life, and 
the blissful consciousness of the happiness of those he loved, he could 
not but feel that a great change had come over his spirit since the days 
be was wont to ramble in this old haunt of his boyhood. His inno- 
cence was gone. Life was no longer that deep unbroken trance of 
duty and of love from which he had been roused to so much care; and 
if not remorse, at least to so much compunction. He had no secrets 
then. Existence was not then a subterfuge,^ but a calm and candid 
state of serene enjoyment. Feelings then were not compromised for 
interests ; and then it was the excellent that was studied, not the expe- 
dient. ''Yet such I suppose is life," murmured Ferdinand; "we 
moralise when it is too late; nor is there any thing more silly than to 
regret. One event makes another : what we anticipate seldom occurs ; 
what we least expect generally happens; and time can only prove 
which is most for our advantage. And surely I am the last person who 
should look grave. Our ancient house rises from its rulos ; the beings 
I love most in the world are not only happy, but indebted to me for 
their happiness, and I — I myself, with every gift of fortune suddenly 
thrown at my feet — what more can I desire! Am I not satisfied? 
Why do I even ask the question ? I am sure I know not. It rises 
like a devil in my thoughts, and spoils eVery thing. The girl is young, 
noble, and fair — and loves me. And her — I love her — at least I sup- 
pose I love her. I love her at any rate as much as I love, or ever did 
love, woman. There is no great sacrifice, then, on my part; there 
shouldbenone; there is none; unless, indeed, itbethata man does not 
like to give up without a struggle all hischance of romance and rapture. 

" I know not how it is, but there are moments I almost wish that I 
had no father and no mother; ay! not a single friend or relative in the 
world, and that Armine was sunk into the very centre of the earth. 
If I stood alone in the world, methinks I might find the place that 
suits mc; — now every thing seems ordained for me, as it were, be- 
forehand. My spirit has had no play. Something whispers me tliat, 
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Willi all its flush prosperity, this is neither wise nor well. God knows 
I am nol heartless, and would be grateful; and yel, if life [can afford 
me no deeper sympathy than I have yet experienced, I cannot but hold 
it, even with all its sweet aflections, as little belter than a dull delusion/' 
While Ferdinand was thus moralising at the casenient, Glastonbury 
appeared beneath; and his appearance dissipated in an instant this 
gathering gloom. **Let us breakfast together," proposed Ferdinand. 
'' I have breakfasted these two hours," replied the hermit of the gale. 
"I hope that on the first night of your return to Armine you have 
proved auspicious dreams." 

•* My bed and I are old companions," said Ferdinand ; ** and wo 
agreed very well. I tell you what, my dear Glastonbury, wo will 
have a stroll together this morning, anAtalk over our plans of last night. 
Go into the library and look over my sketch-books. You will find * 
them on my pistol-case, and I will be with you anon." 

lo due time the friends commenced their ramble. Ferdinand soon 
excited by Glastonbury's various suggestions for the completion of the 
castle; and as for the old man himself, between his architectural 
creation and the restoration of the family to which he had been so long 
devoted, he was in a rapture of enthusiasm, which afforded an amusing 
contrast to his usual meek and subdued demeanour. 

** Your grandfather was a great man," said Glastonbury, who in 
old days seldom ventured to mention the name of the famous Sir Fer- 
dinand : " there is no doubt he was a very great man. He had great 
ideas. How he would glory in our present prospects! 'Tis strange 
what a strong confidence I have ever had in the destiny of your house. 
I felt sure that Providence would not desert us. There is no doubt 
we must have a portcullis." 

" Decidedly a portcullis," said Ferdinand ; ** you shall make all the . 
drawings yourself, my dear Glastonbury, and supervise every thing. 
We will not have a single anachronism. It shall be perfect." 

" Perfect," echoed Glastonbury, " really perfect! It shall be a 
perfect Gothic castle. I have such treasures for the work. All the 
labours of my life have tended to this object. I have all the emblazon- 
ings of your house since the Conquest. There shall be throe hundred 
shields in the hall. I will paint them myself. Oh! there is no place 
in the world like Armine!" 

** Nothing," said Ferdinand; ** I have seen a great deal, but, after 
all, there is nothing like Armine." 

** Had we been born lo this splendour," said Glastonbury, ** we 
should have thought little of it. We have been mildly and wisely 
chastened. I cannot sufficiently admire the wisdom of Providence, 
which has tempered, by such a wise dispensation, the too-eager blood 
of voiir race." 
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** I should be sorry (o pull down the old Place," said Ferdinand. 

** It must not be," said Glastonbury ; ** we have lived thera happily, 
though humbly.'* 

" I would we could move it to another part of the park, like the 
house of Loretto,'* said Ferdinand with a smile. 

" We can cover it with ivy," observed Glastonbury, looking some- 
tf^hat grave. 

The morning stole away in these agreeable plans and prospects. At 
length the friends parted, agreeing to meet again at dinner* Glaston- 
bury repaired to his tower, and Ferdinand, taking his gun, sauntered 
into the surrounding wilderness. 

But he felt no inclination for sport. The conversation with Glas- 
tonbury had raised a thousand thoughts over which he longed to brood. 
His life had been a scene of such constant excitement, since his return 
to England, that he had enjoyed little opportunity of indulging in calm 
self-communion ; and now that he was at Armine, and alone, the con- 
trast between his past and his present situation struck him so forcibly, 
that he could not refrain from falling into a reverie upon his fortunes. 
It was wonderful — all wonderful — ^very, very wonderful. There 
seemed, indeed, as Glastonbury affirmed, a providential dispensation in 
the whole transaction. The fall of his family — the heroic, and, as it 
now appeared, prescient firmness with which his father had clung, in 
all their deprivations, to his unproductive patrimony—his own edu- 
cation — the extinction of his mother's house-^his very follies, once to 
him a cause of so much unhappiness, but which it now seemed were 
all the time compelling him, as it were,' to his prosperity; — all these, 
and a thousand other traits and circumstances, flitted over his mind, 
and were each .in turn the subject of his manifold meditation. Willing 
was he to credit that destiny had reserved for him the character of res- 
torer : that duty, indeed, he had accepted, and yet-^ 

He looked around him as if to see what devil was whispering in his 
ear. He was alone. No one was there or near. Around him rose the 
silent bowers, and scarcely the voice of a bird or the hum of ah insect 
disturbed the deep tranquillity. But a cloud seemed to rest on the fair 
and pensive brow of Ferdinand Armine. He threw himself on the 
turf, leaning his head on one arm, and, with the other, plucking the 
wild flowers, which he as hastily, almost as fretfully, flung away. 

'' Conceal it as I will," he exclaimed, '' I am a victim; disguise 
them as I may, all the considerations are worldly. There is, there 
must be, something belter in this world than power, and wealth, and 
rank ; and surely there must be felicity more rapturous even than se- 
curing the happiness of a parent. Ah ! dreams in which I have so oft 
and so fondly indulged, are ye, indeed, after all, but fantastical and 
airy visions? Is love, indeed, a delusion, or am I marked out from 
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'men aloae to be exeDaf>ted from its delicious bondage? It must be a 
delusion. All laugh at it» all jest about it, all agree in stigmatising il 
the vanity of vanities. And does my exi)erieiice contradict this harsh 
but common fame? Alas ! what have I seed or known to give the lie 
to this ill-report ? No one-*— nothing. Some women I have met more 
beautiful, assuredly, than Kate, and many, many less fair; and some 
have crossed my path with a wild and brilliant grace, that has for a 
moment dazzled my sight, and, perhaps, for a moment lured me frooa 
uty way. But these shooting stars have but glittered transiently in 
my heaven, and only made me, by their evanescent brilliancy, more 
sensible of its gloom. Let me believe then, oh ! let me of all men then 
believe, that the forms that inspire the sculptor and the painter have 
no models in nature ; that that combination of beauty and grace, of 
fascinating iolelligence and fond devotion, over which men brood in 
the soft hours of their young loneliness, is but the promise of a better 
world, and not the charm of this one. 

*' But, what terror in that truth! what despair I what madness! 
Yes! at this moment of. severest scrutiny, how profoundly I feel that 
life without love is worse than death I How vain and void, how flat 
and fruitless, appear all those splendid accidents of existence for which 
men struggle, without this essential and pervading charm! What a 
world without a sun 1 Yes ! wilbout this transcendent sympathy, riches 
and rank, and even po^er and fame, seem to me at best but jewels set 
in a coronet of lead 1 

''And who knows whether that extraordinary being, of whose 
magnificent yet ruinous career this castle is in truth a fitting emblem 
— I say who knows whether the secret of his wild and restless course 
h not hidden in this same sad lack of love? Perhaps, while the worlds 
the silly superficial world, marvelled and moralised at his wanton life, 
and poured forth their anathemas against his heartless selfishness, per- 
chance he all the time was sighing for some soft bosom whereon to 
pour his overwhelming passion — even as I am 1 

•*0 Nature! why art thou beautiful? My heart requires not, 
imagination cannot paint, a sweeter or a fairer scene than these sur- 
rounding bowers. This azure vault of heaven, this golden sunshine, 
this deep and blending shade, these rare and fragrant shrubs, yon 
grover of green and tallest pines, and the bright gliding of this swan- 
xjrowncd lake — my soul is charmed wilh all this beauty and this sweet- 
ness ; 'I feel no disappointaient here ; my mind does not here outrun 
reality ; here there is no cause to mourn over ungratified hopes and 
fanciful desires. Is it then my destiny that I am to be baffled only in 
the dearest desires of my heart?" 

At this moment the loud and agitated barking of his dogs at some 
little distance roused Ferdinand from his reverie. He called them to 
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him, and soon one ot ihem obeyed his sommoDS, but instaDtly re* 
turned to his companion with such significant gestures*, panting and 
yelping, that Ferdinand supposed that Basto was caught perhaps in 
some trap : so, taking up his gun, he proceeded to the dog's rescue. 

To his great surprise, as he was about to emerge from a berceau on 
(o a plot of turf, in the centre of which grew a very large cedar, he 
beheld a lady in a riding-habit standing before the tree, and evidently 
admiring its beautiful proportions. 

Her countenance was raised and motionless. It seemed to him that 
it was more radiant than the sunshine. He gazed with rapture on the 
dazzling brilliancy of her complexion, the delicate regularity of her 
features, and the large violet-tinted eyes, fringed with the longest and 
the darkest lashes that he had ever beheld. From her position her 
hat had fallen to the very back of her head, revealing her lofty and 
pellucid brow, and the dark and lustrous locks that were braided over 
her temples. The whole countenance combined that brilliant health 
and that classic beauty which we associate with the idea of some 
nymph tripping over the dew-bespangled meads of Ida, or glancing 
amid the hallowed groves of Greece. Although the lady could scarcely 
have seen eighteen summers, her stature was above the common 
height; ibut language cannot describe the startling symmetry of her 
superb figure. 

There is no love but lovo at first sight. This is the transcendent 
and surpassing offspring of sheer and unpolluted sympathy, f All other 
is (he illegitimate result of observation, of reflection, of compromise, 
of comparison, of expediency. The passions that endure flash like the 
lightning : they scorch the soul, but it is warmed for ever. Miserable 
man whose love rises by degrees upon the frigid morning of his mind I 
Some hours indeed of warmth and lustre may perchance fall to his 
lot ; some moments of meridian splendour, in which he basks in 
what he [deems eternal sunshine. But then how often overcast by 
the clouds of care, how often dusked by the blight of misery and mis- 
fortune! And certain as the gradual rise of such affection is its 
gradual decline, and melancholy set. Then, in the chill dim twilight 
of his soul, he execrates custom; because he has madly expected that 
feelings could be habitual that were not homogeneous, and because he 
has been guided by the observation of sense, and not by the inspira- 
tion of sympathy. 

Amid the gloom and travail of existence suddenly to behold a beau- 
tiful being, and, as instantaneously, to feel an overwhelming conviction 
that with that fair form for ever our destiny must be entwined; that 
there is no more joy but in her joy, no sorrow but when she grieves ; 
that in her sigh of love, in her smile of fondness, hereafter is all bliss; 
(0 feel our flaunty ambition fade away like a shrivelled gourd before 
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her vision; to feel fame a juggle and posterity a lie; and to be pre- 
pared at once» for this great object, to forfeit and fling away all former 
hopes, ties, schemes, views; to violate in her favour every duly of 
society ; — this is a lover, and this is love I Magnificent, sublime, di- 
vine sentiment 1 An immortal flame burns in the breast of that man 
v^ho adores and is adored. He is an ethereal being. The accidents 
of earth touch him not. . Revolutions of empire, changes of creed, 
mutations of opinion, are to him but the clouds and meteors of a 
stormy sky. The schemes and struggles of mankind are, in his think- 
ing, but the anxieties of pigmies, and the fantastical aehievements of 
apes. Nothing can subdue him. He laughs alike at loss of fortune, 
loss of friends, loss of character. The deeds and thoughts of men are 
to him equally indifferent. He does not mingle in their paths of 
callous bustle, or hold himself responsible to the airy impostures before 
which they bow down. He is a mariner, who, in the sea of life, keeps 
hid gaze fixedly on a single star ; and, if that do not shine, he lets go 
the rudder, and glories when his barque descends into the bottomless 
gulf. 

Yes ! it was this mighty passion that now raged in the heart of Fer- 
dinand Armine, as pale, trembling, panting, he withdrew a few paces 
from the overwhelming spectacle, and leant against a tree in a chaos 
of emotion. What had he seen? What ravishing vision had risen upon 
his sight? What did he feel? What wild, what delicious, what mad- 
dening impulse now pervaded his frame ? A storm seemed raging 
in his soul — a mighty wind, dispelling in its course the sullen clouds 
and vapours of long years. He was, indeed, as one possessed, waving 
his agitated arm to heaven, and stamping with restless foot upon the 
uncongenial earth. Silent he was, indeed, for he was speechless; 
though the big drop that quivered on his brow, and the slight foam 
that played upon his lip, proved the difficult triumph of passion over 
expression. But, as the wind clears the heaven, passion eventually 
tranquillises the soul. The tumult of his mind gradually subsided; 
the flitting memories, the scudding iboughls, that for a moment had 
coursed about in such wild order, vanished and melted away, and a 
feeling of bright serenity succeeded, a sense of beauty and of joy, and 
of hovering and circumambient happiness. 

He advanced, he gazed again; the lady was still there. Changed, 
indeed, her position; her front was towards him. She had gathered a 
flower, and was examining its beauty. 

'* Henrietta I" exclaimed a manly voice from the adjoining wood. 
Before she could answer, a stranger came forward, a man of middle 
age, but of an appearance remarkably prepossessing. He was fall and 
dignified, fair, with a very aquiline nose. One of Ferdinand's dogs 
followed him barking. 
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'* I cannot find the gardeoer anywhere/' saidtfae>traii0Br; *' i thiiii 
we had belter remouDt." 

' * Ah, me I what a pity ! " exclaimed the lady. 

"Let me be your guide/* said FerdiDaod, advaodog. 

The lady rather started ; the geotlemao, not at all disoonf^sed, wel- 
comed Ferdinand with great elegance, and said, '* I Ceel that we are 
intruders, sir. But we were iaformed by the woDMtn at the lodge that 
4he family were not here at present, and that we should find her bm- 
band in the grounds." 

'' The family are not at Armine," replied Ferdinand ; *' I am sure, 
however, Sir Ratclifle would be most happy for you to walk about the 
grounds as mucli as you please; and, as I am well ac^piainted with 
them, I should feel delighted to he your guide." 

*' You are really too courteous, sir," replied the gentleman; and 
hJs beautiful companion rewarded Ferdinand with a smile like a sun- 
beam, that played about her countenance till it finally settled into two 
exquisite dimples, and revealed to him rows of teeth that, lor a moment, 
he believed to be even the most beautiful feature of that surpassing 
visage. 

They sauntered along, every step developing new beauties in their 
, progress, and eliciting from his companions renewed expressions of 
rapture. The dim bowers, the shining glades, the tall rare trees, the 
luxuriant shrubs, the silent and sequestered lake, in turn enchanted 
them, until, at length, Ferdinand, who had led them with experienced 
taste through all the most striking points of the pleasaunce, brought 
them before the walls of the castle. 

' 'And ^ere is Armine Castle /'he said / ' it is little better than a shell 
and yet contains something which you might like to see." 

" Oh ? by all means." exclaimed the lady. 

** But we are spoiling your sport," suggested the gentleman. 

** I can always kill partridges," replied Ferdinand, laying down his 
gun ; '* but I cannot always find agreeable companions." 

So saying, he opened the massy portal of the castle, and they en- 
tered the hall. It was a lofty chamber, of dimensions large enough to 
feast a thousand vassals, with a dais and a rich Gothic screen, and a 
gallery for the musicians. The walls were hung with arms and armour 
admirably arranged; but the parti-coloured marble floor was so 
covered with piled-up cases of furniture, that the general eflect of the 
scene was not only greatly marred, but it was even difficult in some 
parts to trace a path. 

** Here," said Ferdinand, jumping upon a huge case, and running 
to the wall, **here is the standard of Ralph D'Ermyn, who came over 
with the Conqueror, and founded the family in England, Here is the 
sword of William D'Armyn, who signed Magna Charta. Here is the 
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complete coat armour of the second Ralph, who died hcfore AscaloD. 
This case contains a diamond-hilted sword, given by the Empress to 
the great Sir Ferdinand, for defeating the Turks ; and here is a Mame- 
luke sabre) given to the same Sir Ferdinand by the Sultan, for defeat- 
ing the Empress." 

** Oh! I have he^Urd so much of that great Sir Ferdinand," said the 
lady, " I think he must have been the most interesting character that 
ever existed." 

^ " He was a marvellous being," answered her guide, with a peculiar 
Jook» " and yet I know not whether his descendants have not cause to 
rue his genius." 

**0h! never, never!" said the lady; **what is wealth to genius? 
How much prouder, were 1 an Armine, should I be of such an ances- 
tor than a thousand others, even if they had left me this castle as com- 
plete as he wished it to be !" 

•; *'Well, as to that," replied Ferdinand, *• I believe I am somewhat 
of your opinion; though I fear he lived in too late an age for such 
order of minds. It would have been better for him, perhaps, if he 
had succeeded in becoming King of Poland." 

" I hope there is a portraitof him," said the lady; " there is nothing 
I long so much to see. I feel quite in love with the great Sir Ferdi- 
nand." 

'' I rather think there is a portrait," replied her companion some- 
what drily. We will try to find it out. Do not you think I make an 
excellent cicerone?" 

** Indeed most excellent," replied the lady. 

** I perceive you are masters of your subject," replied the gentle- 
man, thus aflfording Ferdinand an easy opportunity of telling them who 
he was. The hint, however, was not accepted. 

"And now," said Ferdinand, ** we will ascend the staircase." 

Accordingly they mounted a large spiral staircase, which indeed 
filled the space of a round tower, and was lighted from the top by a 
lantern of rich coloured glass^ on which were emblazoned the arms of 
the family. Then they entered the vestibule, — an apartment spacious 
enough for a saloon; which, however, was not fitted up in the Gothic 
style, but of which the painted ceiling, the gilded panels, and inlaid 
floor were more suitable indeed to a French palace. The brilliant 
door of this vestibule opened in many directions upon long suites of 
state chambers, which indeed merited the description of shells. They 
were nothing more •* of many the flooring was not even laid down ; the 
walls of all were rough and plastered. 

** Ah 1" said the lady, ** whata pity it is not finished!" 

Vltis indeed desolate," observed Ferdinand, **but here perhaps is 
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something more to your taste.*' So saying he opened another door, 
and ushered them into the picture gallery. 

It was a superb chamber, nearly two hundred feet in length, and 
contained only portraits of the family, or pictures of their achievements. 
It was of a pale green colour, lighted from the top ; and the floor, of 
oak and ebony, was partially covered with a single Persian carpet, of 
the most fanciful pattern and brilliant dye, a present from the Sultan to 
the great Sir Ferdinand. The earlier annals of the family were illus- 
trated by a series of paintings, by modern masters, representing the 
battle of Hastings, the siege of Ascalon, the meeting at Runnymede, 
the various invasions of France, and some of the most striking incidents 
in the wars of the Roses, in all of which a valiant Armyn prominently 
Ggured. Atilength they stood before the first cotemporary portrait 
of the Armyn family, one of Cardinal Stephen Armyn, by an Italian 
master. This great dignitary was legate of the Pope in the time 
oithe seventh Henry, and in his scarlet robes and ivory chair, looked 
a Papal Jupiter, not unworthy himself of wielding the thunder of the 
Vatican. From him the series of family portraits was unbroken ; and 
it was very interesting to trace, 'Jn this excellently arranged collection, 
the history of national costume. Holbein had commemorated the Lord 
Tewkesbury rich in velvet, and golden chains, and jewels. The 
statesmen of Elizabeth and James, and their beautiful and gorgeous 
dames, followed ; and then came many a gallant cavalier by Vandyke. 
One admirable picture contained Lord Armineand his brave brothers, 
seated together in a tent round a drum, on which his Lordship was 
apparently planning the operations of the campaign. Then followed a 
long series of unmemorable baronets, and their more interesting wives 
and daughters, touched by the pencil of Kneller, of Lely, or of Hud-' 
son ; squires in wigs a.nd scarlet jackets, and powdered dames in hoops 
and farthingales. 

They stood before the crowning effort of the room, the masterpiece 
of Reynolds. It represented a fulMength portrait of a young man, 
apparently just past his minority. The side of the figure was alone 
exhibited, and the face glanced at the spectator over the shoulder, in a 
favourite position of Vandyke. It was a countenance of ideal beauty. 
A profusion of dark brown curls was dashed aside from a lofty fore- 
head of dazzling brilliancy. The face was perfectly oval ; the nose, 
though small, was high and aquiline, and exhibited a remarkable dila- 
tion of the nostril ; the curling lip was shaded by a very delicate mus- 
tachio; and the general expression, indeed, of the mouth and of the 
large gray eyes, would have been perhaps arrogant, and imperious, had 
not the extraordinary beauty of the whole countenance rendered 11 
fascinating. 
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It \vad indeed a picture to^ gaze upon and to return to ; one of those 
Yisages, M^hich, after' having once beheld, haunt us at all liours, and 
flit across our mind's eye unexpected and unbidden. So great indeed 
was the effect that it produced upon the present visiters to the gallery, 
that they stood before it for some minutes in silence ; the scrutinizing 
glance of the gentleman indeed was more than once diverted from tho 
portrait to the countenance of his conductor, and the silence was 
eventually broken by our hero. 

''And what think you/' he inquired, "of the famous Sir Ferdi- 
nand r 

The lady started, looked at him, withdrew her glance, and appeared 
somewhat confused. Her companion replied, ''I think, sir, I cannot 
err in believing that I am indebted for much courtesy to his descen- 
dant." 

^'I believe/' said Ferdinand, laughing, ''that I should not have 
much trouble in proving my pedigree. I am generally considered an 
ugly likeness of my grandfather." 

The gentleman smiled, and then said, " I hardly know whether I 
can style myself your neighbour, for I live nearly ten miles distant. 
It would, however, afford me sincere gratification to see you at Ducie 
Bower. I cannot welcome you in a castle. My name is Temple," 
he continued, offering his card to Ferdinand, "I need not now intro- 
duce you to my daughter. I was not unaware that Sir Ratcliffe Ar- 
mine had a son, hut I had understood that he was abroad." 

" I have returned to England within these two months," replied' 
Ferdinand, "and to Armine within these two days. I deem it for- 
tunate that my return has afforded me an opportunity of welcoming 
you and Miss Temple. But you must not talk of our castle, for that 
you know is our folly. Pray come now and visit our older and hum- 
bler dwelling ; and take some refreshment after your long ride." 

This offer was declined, but with great courtesy. They quitted the 
castle, and Mr. Temple was about to direct his steps towards the lodge, 
wliere he had left his own and his daughter's horses ; but Ferdinand? 
persuaded them to return through the park, which he proved to them 
very satisfactorily must be the nearest way. He even asked permis- 
sion to accompany them ; ^and, while his groom was saddling his 
horse, he led them to the old Place, and the flower garden. 

*• You must be very fatigued. Miss Temple. I wish that I could* 
persuade you to enter and rest yourself." 

'* Indeed, no : I love flowers too much to leave them." 

^* Here is one that has the recommendation of novelty as well as' 
beauty/' said Ferdinand, plucking a strange rose, and presenting it to- 
her. "I sent it to my mother from Carbary/' 

" You live amidst beauty." 
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* '* I think thai I never. remember Armine looking so well as 16- 
day." 

** A sylvan scene requires sunshine/' replied Miss Temple. ** We 
have, indeed, been most fortunate in our visit/' 

'' It i« something brighter than the sunshioe that makes it so fair," 
replied Ferdinand; but at this moment the horses appeared. 



CHAPTER V. 

> In^which Captain Armine is very absent during Dinner. 

'' You are well mounted," eaid Mr. Temple to Ferdinand. 

*' 'Tis a barb — 1 brought it over wilh me." 

'* "lis a beautiful creature/' eaid Miss Temple. 

*' Hear that, Selim," said Ferdinand, *' prick up thine ears, my 
steed. I perceive that you are an accomplished horsewoman, Miss 
Temple. You know our country, I dare say, well?" 

*' I wish to know it better. This is only the second summer that 
we have passed at Ducie." 

'* By the bye, I suppose you know my landlord. Captain Armine?" 
said Mr. Temple. 

"Mo," said Ferdinand; ''I do not know a single person in the 
county. I have myself scarcely been at Armine for these five years, 
and my father and mother do not visit any one." 

''What, a beautiful oak 1" exclaimed Miss Temple, desirous of 
turning the conversation. 

'* It has the reputation of being planted by Sir Francis Walgingham," 
said Ferdinand. *' An ancestor of mine married his daughter. He 
was the father of Sir Walsingham, the portrait in the gallery with the 
white slick. You remember it?" 

** Perfectly : that beautiful portrait 1 It must be, at all events, a 
very old tree." 

'* There arc few things mor^ pleasing to me than an aocient place," 
said Mr. Temple. 

<* Doubly pleasing when in the possession of an ancient fanuly," 
added his daughter. 

** I fear such feelings are fast wearing away," said Ferdinand. 

** There will be a re-action/' said Mr. Temple. 

** They cannot destroy the poetry of Time/' said the lady. 

'<I hope I have no very inveterate prejudices/' said Ferdipand ; 
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" Init t should be sorry to see Armine in any other hands than our 
own, I eonfess." 

^' I neTer would enter the park again," said Miss Temple. 

''As far as worldly considerations are concerned/' continued Fer- 
dinand, " it would, perhaps, be much better for us if we were to part 
with it." 

" It meet, indeed, be a costly place to keep up," said Mr. Temple. 

^' Why, as far as that is concerned," said Ferdinand, " we let the 
kiae rove and the sheep browse where our fathers hunted the stag 
and flew their falcons. I think if they were to rise from their graves, 
they wotdd be ashamed of us." 

« ^gy t" g^ j jijgg Xemple, '' I think yonder cattle are tery piclii^ 
re8(|aQ. But the truth is, anything would look well in such a piark as 
this. There is sadi Yariety of prospect." 

The park of Armiae, indeed, differed yery materially from those 
vamped-up shoep-waJks and ambitious paddocks which are now ho- 
noured with the title. It was, in truth, the old chase, and little shorn 
of ils original proportions. It was many miles in cireumferenee, 
abousdiag in hill and dale, and offering much variety of appearance, 
Sometimes it was studded with ancient timber, single trees of extraor- 
dinary growth, and rich clumps that seemed coeval with the foundation 
of the family. Tracts of wild champaign succeeded these, covered 
with gorse and fern. Thep came stately avenues of sycamore or 
Spanish diestnut, fragments of stately woods, that in old days, doubt^ 
less, readied the vicinity of the mansion house. And these were in 
turn sueceeded by modern eoverts. 

At length our party reached the gate whence Ferdinand had caicu*- 
Iftted that they should quit the park. He would willingly have acoom- 
pasied them. He hade them farewell with regret, which was softened 
by the hope expressed by all of a speedy meeting. 

*'Iwi9h, Captain Armine," said Miss Temple, "we had your 
turf ts canter home upon. Now, mind you do not get locked up in 
die picture gallery, by mistake, and forget to comfe to Bucie." 

''That is, indeed, impossible,'' said Ferdinand. 

** By the bye, Captain Armine," said Mr. Temple, "ceremony 
Aould scarcely subsist between country neighbouFs, and certainly we 
have given you no cause to complain of oar reserve. As you atre aiene 
at Armine, perhaps you would come over and dine with us to-morrow. 
If you can manage io cocae early, .we will see whether we may not 
contrive lo kill a bird together ; and pray remember we cttn give you 
A bed, which I think, all things considered, it would be but wise to 
accept." " : 

** I acoept everything," said Ferdinand smiling ; "all your offers, 
G(K)d momiag, my dearest Sir ; good morning, Miss Teaeqiile," 
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"Miss Temple, indeed 1" exclaimed Ferdinand^ Nirhen he had 
matched them out of sight. ''Exquisite, enchantiog, adored being I 
Without thee, what is existence? How dull, how blank does erery- 
thing even now seem ! It is as if the sun had just set. Oh I that form ! 
that radiant countenance! that musical and thrilling voice! Those 
tones still vibrate on my ear, or I should deem it all a vision t Will 
to-morrow ever come ? Oh ! that I could express to you my love, my 
overwhelming, my absorbing, my burning passion 1 Beautiful, beau- 
tiful Henrietta 1 Thou hast a name, methinks, I ever loved. Where 
am I ? — what do I say ? — what wild , what maddening words are these? 
Am I not Ferdinand Armine, the betrothed : the victim? Even now 
methinks I hear the chariot-wheels of my bride. God! if she be there 
-—if she indeed be at Armine on my return — I'll not see her— I'll not 
speak to them — I'll fly. I'll cast to the winds all ties and duties — I 
will not be dragged to the altar, a miserable sacrifice, to redeem, by my 
forfeited felicity, the worldly fortunes of my race. Oh I Armine, Ar- 
mine — she would not enter thy walls again, if other blood but mine 
swayed thy fair demesne : and I, shall I give thee another mistress, 
Armine? It would indeed be treason! Without her I cannot live. 
Without her form bounds over this turf, and glances in these arbours, 
I never wish to view them. All the inducements to make the wretched 
sacrifice once meditated then vanish ; for Armine, without her^ is a 
desert — a tomb— a hell. I am free, then. Excellent logician! But 
this woman — I am bound to her. Bound? The word makes me 
tremble. I shiver : I hear the clank of my fetters. Am I, indeed, 
bound ? Ay ! in honour. Honour and Love ! A contest! Pah ! The 
Idol must yield to the Divinity 1" 

With these wild words and wilder thoughts bursting from his lips and 
dashing through his mind ; his course as irregular, and as reckless as 
his fancies ; now fiercely galloping, now breaking into a sudden halt, 
Ferdinand at length arrived at home ; and his quick eye perceived in a 
moment that the dreaded arrival had not taken place. Glastonbury was 
in the flower-garden, on one knee before a vase, over which he was 
training a creeper. He looked up as he heard the approach of Ferdi- 
nand. His presence and benignant smile in some degree stilled the 
fierce emotions of his pupil. Ferdinand felt that the system of dissi- 
mulation must now commence ; besides, he was always careful to be 
most kind to Glastonbury. He would not allow that any attack of 
spleen, or even illness, could ever justify a careless look or expression 
to that dear friend. 

<* I hope, my dear father," 9aid Ferdinand, ** I am punctual to our 

hour?" 

" The sun-dial tells me," said Glastonbury, *'that you have ar- 
riyed to the moment ; and I rather think that yonder approaches a 
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summons to our repast. 1 hope you haye past your morning agree- 
ably r 

" If all days would pass as sweet, my father, I should indeed be 
blessed/' 

" I, too, have had a fine morning of it. You must come to-morrow, 
and see my grand emblazonry of the Ratcliffe and Armine coats ; I 
mean it for the Gallery." With these words they entered the Place. 

''You do not eat, my child," said Glanstonbury to his companion. 

"I have taken too long a ride, perhaps," said Ferdinand; who. 
Indeed, was much too excited to have an appetite, and so abstracted 
that any one but Glastonbury would have long before detected his 
absence. 

"I have changed my hour to-day/' continued Glastonbury, '*for 
the pleasure of dining with you; and I think to-4norrow you had better 
change your hour, and dine with me." 

'*By the bye, my dear father, you, who know everything, do you 
happen to know a gentleman of the name of Temple in this neigh-> 
bourhood?" 

** 1 think I heard that Mr. Ducie had let the Bower to a gentleman 
of that name." 

" Do you know who he is Y 

**l never asked; for I feel no interest except about proprietors* 
because (hey enter into my County History. But I think I once heard 
that this Mr. Temple had been our Minister at some foreign Court. 
You give me a fine dinner, and eat nothing yourself. This pigeon is 
very savoury." 

"I will trouble you. I think there once was a Henrietta Armine, 
iny father?" 

''The beautiful creature!" said Glastonbury, laying down his knife 
and fork ; "she died young. She was a daughter of Lord Armine, 
and the Queen, Henrietta Maria, was her godmother. It grieves me 
much that we have no portrait of her. She was very fair, her eyes of 
a sweet light blue." 

"Ohl no; dark, my father; dark and deep as the violet." 

" My child, the letter-writer, who mentions her death, describes 
them as light blue. I know of no other record of her beauty." 

" I wish they had been dark," said Ferdinand, recovering himself; 
"However, I am glad there was a Henrietta Armine ; 'tis a beautiful 
name.*' 

"I think that Armine makes any name sound well," said Glaston- 
bury. '* No more wine, indeed, my child. Nay I if I must," conti- 
nued he with a most benevolent smile, "I will drink to the health of 
Miss Grandison I" 

''Ahl" almost shrieked Ferdinand. 

5 
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'< My.diild, vhat is the matter f ^inquired Glastonbury. 

" A gnat, a fly, a wasp ; something stung me. Oh I pah ! — it is a 
better now," said Ferdinand. 

''Try some remedy," said Glanstonbury ; ''let me fetch my oil o( 
lilies. 'Tis a specific." . 

" Oh ! no ; 'tis nothing ; nothing, indeed . A fly , only a fly ; nothing 
more; only a venomous fly. Sharp at the moment ; nolhing more." 

The dinner was over : they retired to the library. Ferdinand 
walked about the room restless and moody. At length he bethought 
himself of the piano, and aflecting an anxiety to hear some old favou- 
rite compositions of Glastonbury, he contrived :to occupy his compa- 
nion. In time, however, his old tutor invited him to take his violon- 
cello and join him in a concerto. Ferdinand, of course, complied with 
this invitation, but the result was not very satisfactory. After a seites 
of blunders, which were the natural result of his thoughts being occu- 
pied on other objects, he was obliged to plead a headache, and was 
glad when he could escape to his chamber. 

Rest, however, no longerawaited him on his old pillow. It wasat first 
delightful to escape from the restraint upon his reverie which he bad 
lately experienced. He leant for an hour over his empty fire-place in 
mute abstraction. The cold, however, in time drove him to bed, but 
he could not sleep. His eyes indeed were closed, but the vision of 
Henrietta Temple was not less apparent to him. He recalled every 
feature of her countenance, every trait of her conduct, every word 
indeed that she had expressed. The whole series of her observations, 
from the ^moment he had first seen her, until the moment they had 
parted, were accurately repeated, her very tones considered, and her 
very attitudes pondered over. Many were the hours that he heard 
strike : he grew restless and feverish. Sleep would not be command- 
ed. He jumped out of bed, he opened the casement, he beheld io 
the moonligbyt the Barbary rose-tree of which he had presented her 
a flower. This consoling spectacle assured him that he had not been, 
as he had almost imagined, the victim of a dream. He knelt down 
and invoked all heavenly and earthly ; blessings on Henrietta Temple 
and his love. The night air, and the earnest invocation together, 
cooled his brain, and Nature soon delivered him exhausted to repose. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

la which Captain Armine pays his first Visit to Ducie. 

Yes I it is the morning. Is it possible 1 Shall he again behold her? 
That form of surpassing beauty, that bright, that dazzling countenance, 
again are they to ble^ his entranced vision. Shall he speak to her 
again? That musical and thrilling ydice, shall it. again sound and 
echo in his enraptured ear I 

Ferdinand had reached Armine so many days before his calculated 
arrival, that he did not expect his family, and the Grandisons, to ar- 
rive for at li&ast a week. What a respite did he not now feel this de- 
lay : if ever he could venture to think of the subject at alL He drove 
it indeed from his thoughts. The fascinating present completely en- 
grossed his existence. He waited until the post arrived. It brought 
no letters ; letters now so dreaded ; he jumped upon his horse and 
galloped towards Ducie. 

Now while our hero directs his course towards the mansion of his 
beloved, the reader will perhaps not be displeased to learn something 
more of the lady and her father, than Ferdinand gleaned from the 
scanty knowledge of Glastonbury. Mr. Temple was the younger sou 
of a younger branch of a noble family. He inherited eo patrimony, 
but had been educated for the diplomatic service, and the influence of 
his family had early obtained him very distinguished appointments. 
He was envoy to a German court when a change of ministry occa- 
sioned his recal, and he retired after a long career of able and assi- 
duous service, comforted by a pension and glorified by a privy-coun- 
cillorship. He was an acute and accomplished man, practised in the 
World, with great self-control, y^t devoted to his daughter, the only 
oBspring of a wife whom he had lost early and loved much. Deprived 
at a very tender age of [that parent of whom she would have be- 
come peculiarly the charge, Henrietta Temple found in the devotion 
of her father aU that consolation of which her forlorn state was sus- 
(5eptible. She was not delivered over to the custody of a governess, 
or to the even less sympathetic supervision of relations. Mr. Temple 
never permitted his daughter to be separated from him ; he cherished 
her life and he directed her education. Resident in a city which arro- 
gates to itself, not without justice, the title of the German Athens, his 
pupil availed herself of all those advantages which were offered to her 
by the instruction of the most skilful professors. Few persons were 
more accomplished than Henrietta Temple, eyen at an early age, hnl 
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her rare accomplishments were not her most remarkable characteris- 
tics. Nature, who had accorded to her that extraordinary beauty 
which we have attempted to describe, had endowed her with great 
talents, and a soul of sublime temper. It was often remarked of Hen- 
rietta Temple — and the circumstance may doubtless be in some degree 
accounted for by the little interference and inQuence of women in her 
education — that she never was a girl. She expanded at once from a 
charming child into a magnificent woman. She had entered life very 
early, and had presided at her father's table for a year before his recal 
from his mission. Few women, in so short a period, had received 
so much homage ; but she listened to compliments with a careless, 
though courteous ear, and received more ardent aspirations with a 
smile. The men, who were puzzled, voted her cold and heartless ; 
but men should remember that fineness of taste, as well as apathy of 
temperament, may account for an unsuccessful suit. Assuredly Hen- 
rietta Temple was not deficient in feeling. She entertained for her 
father sentiments almost of idolatry ; and those more intimate or de- 
pendant acquaintances best qualified to form an opinion of her cha- 
racter, spoke of her's always as a soul gushing with tenderness. Not- 
withstanding their mutual devotion to each other, there were not 
many points of resemblance between the characters of Mr. Temple 
and his daughter — for she was remarkable for a frankness of demea- 
nour, atld a simplicity, yet strength, of thought which remarkably con- 
trasted with the artificial manners, and the conventional opinions and 
conversation of her sire. A mind at once thoughtful and energetic, 
permitted Henrietta Temple to form her own judgments ; and an art- 
less candour, which her father never could eradicate from her habit, 
generally impelled her to express them. It was, indeed, impossible 
even for him long to find fault with these ebullitions, however the 
diplomatist might deplore them ; for nature had so imbued the ex- 
istence of this being with that indefinable charm which we call grace, 
that it was not in your power to behold her a moment without being 
enchanted. A glance, a movement, a sunny smile, a word of thrilling 
music, and all that was left to you was to adore. There was, indeed, 
in Henrietta Temple that rare and extraordinary combination of in- 
tellectual strength, and physical softness, which marks out the woman 
capable of exercising an irresistible influence over mankind. In the 
good old days, she might have occasioned a siege of Troy or a battle 
of Actium. She was one of those women who make nations road, 
and for whom a man of genius would willingly peril the empire of 
the world 1 

So, at least, deemed Ferdinand Armine, as he cantered through the 
park, talking to himself, apostrophising the woods, and shouting his 
passion to the winds. It was scarcely noon when he reached Ducie 
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Bower. This was a PalladiaD pavillion, situale in the midst of the most 
beautiful gardens, and surrounded by green hills. The siin shone 
brightly, the sky was without a cloud; it appeared to him that he had 
never beheld a more elegant and sparkling scene. It was a temple 
worthy of thediyinity it enshrined. A facade of four Ionic columns 
fronted an octagon hall, adorned with statues, which led into a saloon 
of considerable size and exquisite proportion. Ferdinand thought 
that he had never in his life entered so brilliant a chamber. The lofty 
walls were covered with an Indian paper of vivid fancy, and adorned 
with several pictures, which his practised eye assured him were of 
great merit. The room, witiiout being inconveniently crowded, was 
amply stored with furniture, every article of which bespoke a refined 
and luxmrious taste : easy chairs of all descriptions, most inviting 
coaches, cabinets of choice inlay, and grotesque tables eovered with 
articles of virtii ; all those charming infinite nothings, which a person 
of taste might some time back have easily collected during a long resi- 
dence on the Continent. A largo lamp of Dresden china was suspended 
from the painted and gilded coiling. The three tall windows opened 
on the gardens, and admitted a perfume so rich and various, that Fer- 
dinand could easily believe the fair mistress, as she told him, was 
indeed a lover of Qowers. A light bridge in the distant wood that 
bounded the furthest lawn, indicated that a stream was at hand. What 
with the beauty of the chamber, the richness of the exterior scene, and 
the bright sun thai painted every object with its magical colouring, and 
made every thing appear even more fair and brilliant, Ferdinand stood 
for some moments quite entranced, A door opened, and Mr. Temple 
came forward and welcomed him with great cordiality. 

After they had passed a half hour in looking at the pictures and in 
conversation to which they gave rise, Mr. Temple, proposing an ad- 
journment to luncheon, opened a door exactly opposite to the one by 
which he had entered, and conducted Ferdinand into a dining room, 
of which the suitable decoration wonderfully pleased his taste. A 
subdued tint pervaded every part of the chamber : the ceiling was 
painted in gray tinted frescos of a classical and festive character, and 
the side table, which stood in a recess supported by four magnificent 
columns, was adorned with very choice Etruscan vases. The air of 
repose and stillness, which distinguished this apartment, was height- 
ened by the vast conservatory into which it led, blazing with light 
and beauty, rows of orange trees in bloom, clusters of exotic plants 
of radiant tint, the sound of a fountain, and gorgeous forms of tropic 
birds. 

" How beautiful V* exclaimed Ferdinand. 

**'Tis pretty," said Mr. Temple, carving a pasty, **but we are 
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very humble people, and cannot vie with the Lords of GotUc 
castles." 

"It appears to me," said Ferdinand, '' that Ducie Bower is the 
most exquisite place I oyer beheld." 

" If you had seen it two years ago, you would have thought dif- 
ferently," said Mr. Temple; *' I assure you I dreaded becoming its 
tenant. Henrietta is entitled to all the praise, as she took upon her- 
fielf the whole responsibility. There is not on the banks of the Brenla 
a more dingy and desolate yilla than Ducie appeared when we first 
came ; and as for the gardens, they were a perfect wilderness. She 
made everything. It was one vast, desolate and neglected lawn, used 
as a sheep-walk when we arrived. As for the ceilings, I was almost 
tempted to whitewash them, and yet you see they have cleaned won- 
derfully ; and after all it only required a little taste and labour. I 
have not laid out much money here. I built the conservatory, to be 
sure. Henrietta could not live without a conservatory." 

''Miss Temple is quite right," pronounced Ferdinand. *'It is 
impossible to live without a conservatory." 

At this moment the heroine of their conversation entered the room, 
and Ferdinand turned pale as death. She extended to him her hand 
with a most graceful smile; as he touched it, he trembled from head 
to foot. 

<' You were not fatigued, I hope, by your ride. Miss Temple," at 
length he contrived to say. 

" Ob, no ! not in the least ! I am an experienced horsewoman. 
Papa and I take the longest rides together." 

As for eating with Henrietta Temple in the room, Ferdinand found 
^at quite impossible. The moment she appeared, his appetite vanished. 
Anxious to speak, yet deprived of his accustomed fluency, he began to 
praise Ducie. 

*' You must see it," said Miss Temple ; " shall we walk round the 
grounds ?" 

'* My dear Henrietta," said her father, ** I dare say Captain Ar- 
mirie is at this moment sufficiently tired ; besides, when he moves, he 
will like, perhaps, to take his gun ; you forget he is a sportsman, and 
that he cannot waste his morning in talking to ladies and picking 
flowers." 

" Oh 1 indeed, Sir, I assure you," said Ferdinand, '* there is no- 
hingl like so much as talking to ladies, and picking flowers ; that is to 
^say, when the ladies have as fine taste as Miss Temple, and the flowers 
^are as beautiful as those al Ducie." 

'*Well, you shall see my conservatory, Captain Armine," said 
Miss Temple, ** and you shall go and kill partridges afterwards." So 
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saying, she entered the conservatory, and Ferdinand followed her, 
leaving Mr. Temple to his pasty. 

'' These orange groves remind me of Palermo," said Ferdinand. 

" Ah !" said Miss Temple, *' I have never been in the sweet south !" 

*' You seem to me a person born to live in a Sicilian palace," said 
Ferdinand, " to wander in perfumed groves, and to glance in a moon- 
light warmer than this sun." 

'^I see you pay compliments," said Miss Temple, looking at him 
archly, and meeting a glance serious and soft. 

• * Believe me, not to you." 

' ' What do you think of this flower V said Miss Temple^ turning 
away rather quickly and pointing to a strange plant. ** It is the most 
singular thing in the world ; but if it be tended by any other person 
than myself, it withers. Is it not droll ?" 

'' I think not," said Ferdinand. 

"I excuse you for your incredulity ; no one does believe it ; no one 
can ; and yet it is quite true. Our gardener gave it up in despair. I 
wonder what it can be." 

" I think it must be some enchanted Prince," said Ferdinand. 

*' Oh I if I thought so, how I should long for a wand to emancipate 
him I" said Miss Temple. 

" I would break your wand, if you had one," said Ferdinand. 

* * Why ?" said Miss Temple. 

"Oh! I don't know," said Ferdinand, ** I suppose because I b&^ 
Iteve you are sufficiently enchanting without one." 

" I am bound to consider that most excellent logic," said Miss 
Temple. 

''Do you admire my fountain and my birds?" she continued, 
after a short pause. ** After Armine, Ducie appears a little tawdry 
toy." 

'' Ducie is Paradise," said Ferdinand. ** I should like to pass my 
life in this conservatory." 

'* Asan enchanted Prince, I suppose," said Miss Temple. 

'' Exactly," said Captain Armine. '' I would willingly this instant 
become a flower, if I were sure that Miss Temple would cherish my 
existence." 

** Gut off your tendrils, and drown you with a watering pot," said 
Miss Temple; ''you really are very Sicilian in your conversation, 
Captain Armine." 

" Come," said Mr. Temple, who now joined them, " if you really 
should like to take a stroll round the grounds, I will order the keeper 
to meet us at the cottage." 

" A very excellent proposition," said Miss Temple. 
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" But yoQ most get a bonnet, Henrietta— I must forbid your going 
,out uncovered/' 

<' No, Papa, this will do," said Miss Temple, taking a handkerchief, 
twisting it round her heiad, and tying it under her chin. 

" You look like an old woman, HenrielU/' said her father, 
smiling. 

** I shall not say what you look like, ITiss Temple," said Captain 
Armine, with a glance of admiration, ** lest you should think that I 
was this time eyen talking Sicilian/' 

** I reward you for your forbearance with a rose," said Miss Temple^ 
plucking a flower. ' ' It is a return for your beautiful present of 
yesterday/' 

Ferdinand pressed the gift to his lipa. 

They went forth ; they stepped into a Paradise, where the sweetest 
flowers seemed grouped in every combination of the choicest forms — 
baskets, and vases, and beds of infinite fancy. A thousand bees and 
butterflies filled the air with their glancing shapes and cheerful music, 
and the birds from the neighbouring groves joined in the chorus of 
melody. The wood walks through which tliey now rambled, admit- 
ted at intervals glimpses of the ornate landscape, and occasionally the 
view extended beyond the enclosed limits, and exhibited the cluster- 
ing and embowered roofs of the neighbouring village, or some woody 
hill studded with a farm house or a distant spire. As for Ferdinand 
he strolled along, full of beautiful thoughts and thrilling fancies, in a 
dreamy state which had banished all recollection or consciousness but 
of the present. He was happy ; positively, perfectly, supremely, happy. 
He was happy for the first time in his life. He had no conception that 
life could aflbrd such bliss as now filled his being. What a chain of 
miserable, tame, factitious sensations seemed the whole course of hi^ 
past existence. Even the joys of yesterday were nothing to these; 
Armine was associated with too much of the common-place, and the 
gloomy, to realise the ideal in which he now revelled. But now all 
circumstances contributed to enchant him. The novelty, the beauty 
of the scene, harmoniously blended with his passion. The sun seemed 
to him a more brilliant sun than the orb that illumined Armine; the 
sky more clear, more pure, more odorous. There seemed a magic 
sympathy in the trees, and every flower reminded him of its mistress. 
And then he looked around, and beheld her. Was he positively awake f 
Was he in England ? Was he in the same globe in which he had hi- 
therto moved and acted ? What was this entrancing form that moved 
before him? Was it indeed a woman? 

! dea cert« ! 
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That Yoioe» too, now wilder than the wildest bird, now low and hushed, 
yet always sweet — where was be , what did he listen to, what did he 
behold, what did be feel? The presence of her father alone restrained 
him from falling oil bis knees and expressing to her his adoration. 

At length our friends arrived at a picturesque and ivy- grown cottage, 
where the keeper with their guns and dogs awaited Hr. Temple and 
bis guest. Ferdinand, although a keen sportsman, beheld the spec- 
tacle with dismay. He execrated, at the same time, the existence cf 
partridges, and the invention of gunpowder. To resist bis fate, howe- 
ver, was impossible ; he took his gun and turned to bid his hostess 
adieu. 

" I do not like to quit Paradise at all," he said in a low voice, " must 
Igor 

** Oh I certainly,'' said Miss Temple. *' It will do you a great deal 
of good. Take care you do riot shoot Papa, for, somehow or other, 
you really appear to be very absent to-day." 

The caution of Miss Temple, although given in jest, was not alto* 
gether without some foundation. Captain Armine did contrive not to 
kill her father, but that was all. Never did any one, especially for 
the first hour, shoot more wUdly. In time, however, Ferdinand suf-- 
ficiendy rallied to recover bis reputation with the keeper, who from 
his first observation began to wink his eye to his son, an attendant 
bush-beater, and occasionally even thrust his tongue inside his cheek 
-*a significant gesture perfectly understood by the imp. ''For the 
life of me, Sam," he afterwards profoundly observed, "I couldn't 
make out this here Captain by no manner of means wbatsomever. At 
first I thought. as how be was going to put the muzzle to his shoulder. 
Hang me, if ever I see sich a gentleman. He missed every thing; 
and at last if he didnH hit the longest flying shots without taking aim. 
Hang me, if ever I see sich a gentleman. He hit every thing. That 
ere Captain puzzled me, surely." 

The party at dinner was increased by a neighbouring Squire and 
his wife, and the rector of the parish. Ferdinand was placed at the 
ifight hand of Miss Temple. The more he beheld her, the more beau- 
tiful she seemed. ' He detected every moment some charm before un- ' 
observed. It seemed to him that be never was in such agreeable 
society, though, sooth to say, the conversation was not of a very bril-» 
liant character. Mr. Temple recounted the sport of the morning to 
the Squhre, whose ears kindled at a congenial subject, and every pre- 
serve in the county was then discussed, with some episodes on poach- 
>Dg* The Rector, an old gentleman, who had dined in old days at 
Armine Place, reminded Ferdinand of the agreeable circumstance, 
Banguine, perhaps, that the invitation might lead to a renewal of his 
acquaintance with that hospitable board. He was painfully profuse in 
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bifl description of the public days of the famous Sir Ferdinand. Ffonj 
the service of plate to the thirty senrants in livery, nothing was omitted. 

" Our friend deals in Arabian tales," whispered Ferdinand to Miss 
Temple ; ** you can be a witness that we live quiefly enough now." 

** I shall certainly never forget my visit to Armine," replied Miss 
Temple; **\i was one of the most agreeable days of my life." 

** And that is saying a great deal, for I think your life must have 
abounded in agreeable days.'* 

** I cannot, indeed, lay any claim to that misery which makes many 
people interesting," said Miss Temple; *' I am a very common-^place 
person, for I have been always happy." 

When the ladies withdrew, there appeared but little inclination on 
the part of the Squire and the Rector to follow tlieir example; and 
Captain Armine, therefore, soon left Mr. Temple to his fate, and 
escaped to the drawing-room. He glided to a seat on an ottoman, by 
the side of his hostess, and listened in silence to the conversation. 
What a conversation ! At any other time, under any other circum- 
stances, Ferdinand would have been^teazod and wearied with its com- 
monplace current : all the dull detail of county tattle, in whidi the 
Squire's lady was a proficient, and with which Miss Temple was too 
highly bred not to appear to sympathise^-^nd yet the conversation, to 
Ferdinand, appeared quite charming. Every accent of Henriettas 
sounded like wit; and when she bent her head in assent to her com- 
panion's obvious deductions, there was about each movement a grace so 
ineiTable, that Ferdinand could have sate in silence and listened, en- 
tranced, for ever: and, occasionally, too, she turned, to Gliptain Ar- 
mine, and appealed on some point to his knowledge or his taste. It 
seemed to him that he had never listened to sounds so sweetly thrilling 
as her voice. It was a bird-like burst of music, that well became the 
sparkling sunshine of her violet eyes. 

His late companions entered. Ferdinand rose from his seat; the 
windows of the saloon were open; he stepped forth into the garden. 
He felt the necessity of being a moment alone. He proceeded a few 
paces beyond theken of man, and then leaning on a statue, and burying 
his face in his arm, he gave way to irresistible emotion. What wild 
thoughts dashed through his impetuous soul at that instant, it is diili- 
cuU to conjecture. Perhaps it was passion that inspired .that convulsive 
reverie; perchance it might have been remorse. Did he abandon 
himself to those novel sentiments which in a few brief hours had 
changed all his aspirations, and coloured his whole existence ; or was 
he tortured, by that dark and perplexing future, from which his ima- 
gination in vain struggled to extricate him ? 

He was roused from his reverie, brief but tumultuous, by the note 
of music, and then by the sound of a human voice. The stag detecting 
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Ihe fauntsmao's horn could not have started with more wild emotioD. 
But one fair organ could send forth that voice. He approached, he 
listened ; the voice of Henrietta Temple floated to him on the air, 
breathing with a thousand odours. In a moment he was at her side. 
The Squire's lady was standing by her ; the gentlemen, for a moment 
arrested from a political discussion, formed a group in a distant part of 
the room, tberector occasionally venturing in a practised whisper to 
enforce a disturbed argument. Ferdinand glided in unobserved by 
the fair performer. Miss Temple not only possessed a voice of rare 
tone and compass, but this delightful gift of nature had been cultivated 
with refined art. Ferdinand, hiipself a musician, and passionately de^^ 
voted to vocal melody, listened with unexaggerated rapture. 

' * Oh I beautiful ! '* exclaimed he, as the songstress ceased. 

'' Captain Armine I" cried Miss Temple, looking round with a wild, 
betwitching smile. ** I thought you were meditating in the twilight." 

• * Your voice summoned me." 

* * You care for music t" 
" For litUe else." 
"You sing?" 
**Ihum." 

*• Try this." 

''With you?" 

Ferdinand Armine was not unworthy of singing with Henrietta 
Temple. His mother had been his able instructress in the art even in 
his childhood, and his frequent residence at Naples and other parts of 
the south, had afforded him ample opportunities of perfecting a talent 
thus early cultivated. But to-night the love of something beyond his 
art inspired the voice of Ferdinand. Singing with Henrietta Temple, 
he poured forth to her in safety all the passion which raged in his soul. 

The Squire's lady looked confused. Henrietta herself grew pale ; 
the politicians ceased even to whisper, and advanced from their corner 
to the instrument ; and when the duet was terminated, Mr. Temple of- 
fered his sincere congratulations to his guest. Henrietta also turned 
with some words of commendation to Ferdinand; but the words were 
faint and confused, and finally requesting Captain Armine to favour 
them by singing alone, she rose and vacated her seat. 

Ferdinand took up the guitar> and accompanied himself to a Nea- 
politan air. It was gay and festive, a Ritornella which might summon 
your mistress to dance in the moonlight. And then, amid many con- 
gratulations, he offered the guitar to Miss Temple. 

''No one will listen to a simple melody after anything so brilliant,-' 
said Miss Temple, as she touched a string, and, after a slight prelude, 
sang these words : — 
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THE DESERTED. 

L 
Yes ! weeping \b madness, 

Away with this tear, 
Let no sign of sadness 
Betray the wild anguish I fear. 
When we meet him to-night. 

Be mute then my heart ! 
And my smile be as bright. 
As if we were nerer to part. 

IL 
Girl! give me the mirror 

That said I was foir; 
Alas ! fatal error, 
TMs picture reveals my despair* 
Smiles no longer can pass 

0*er this faded brow, 
And I shiyer this glass. 
Like his love and his fragile tow I 

'* The music," safd Ferdinand, full of enthusiasm, "Is" 

" Henrietta's," replied her father. 

" And the words ?" 

''Were found in my canary's cage," said Henrietta Temple, rising 
and putting an end to the conversation. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

In which Captain Armine Indulges in a Reverie. 

f 

The Squire's carriage was announced, and then came his lady's 
shawl. How happy was Ferdinand, when he recollected that he was 
to remain at Ducie. Remain at Ducie I Remain under die same roof 
as Henrietta Temple. What bliss! — ^what ravishing bliss! All his 
life — and his had not been a monotonous one,— -it seemed that all his 
life could not afford a situation so adventurous and so sweet as this. 
Now they have gone. The Squire and his lady, and the worthy rector 
who recollected Armine so well — ^they have all departed, all the adieus 
are uttered ; after this little and unavoidable bustle, silence reigns in 
the saloon of Ducie. Ferdinand walked to the window. The moon 
was up; the air was sweet and hushed ; the landscape clear, though 
soft. Oh ! what would he not have given to have strolled in that 
garden with Henrietta Temple, to have poured forth his whole soul to 
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her, to have told her how wondrous fair she was, how wildly bewitch- 
ing, and how he loved her, how he sighed to bind his fate with hers, 
and live for ever in the brilliant atmosphere of her grace and beauty. 

''Good night, Captain Armine," said Henrietta Temple. 

He turned hastily round, he blushed, he grew pale. There she stood, 
in one hand a light, the other extended to her father's guest. He 
pressed her hand, he sighed, he looked confused; then suddenly 
letting go her hand, he walked quickly towards the door of the saloon, 
which he opened that she might retire. 

'' The happiest day of my life has ended," he muttered. 

" You are so easily content, then, that I think you must always be 
happy." 

" I fear I am not as easily content as you imagine." 

She has gone. Hours, many and long hours, must elapse before he 
sees her ag^in, before he again listens to that music, watches that airy 
grace, and meets the bright flashing of that fascinating eye. What 
misery was there in this idea? How little had he seemed hitherto to 
prize the joy of being her companion. He cursed the hours which had 
been wasted away from her in the morning's sport; he blamed himself 
that he had not even sooner quitted the dining-room, or that he had 
left the saloon for a moment, to commune with his own thoughts in the 
garden. With difficulty he restrained himself from re-opening the 
door, to listen for the distant sound of her footsteps, or catch, perhaps, 
along some corridor, the fading echo of her voice. But Ferdinand was 
not alone — If r. Temple still remained. That gentleman raised his face 
from the newspaper, as Captain Armine advanced to him; and, after 
some observations about the day's sport, and a hope that he would 
repeat his trial of the Ducie preserves to-morrow, proposed their re- 
tirement. Ferdinand of course assented, and, in a moment, he was 
ascending with his host the noble and Italian staircase ; and he then 
vas ushered from the vestibule into his room. 

His previous visit to this chamber had been so hurried, that he had 
only made a general observation on its appearance. Little inclined to 
slumber, he now examined it more critically. In a recess was a French 
bed of simple furniture. On the walls, which were covered with a 
rustic paper, were suspended several drawings, representing views in 
the Saxon Switzerland. They were so bold and spirited that they 
arrested attention ; but the quick eye of Ferdinand instantly detected 
the initials of the artist in the corner. They were letters that made his 
heart tremble, as he gazed with admiring fondness on her perfor- 
mances. Before a sofa, covered with a chintz of a corresponding 
pattern with the paper of the walls, was placed a small French table, 
on which were writing materials ; and his toilette table and his mantel- 
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piece were profusely ornamented with rare flowers ; on all sides were 
symptoms of female taste and feminine consideration. 

Ferdinand car^sfuUy withdrew from his coat the flower that Henrietta 
had given him in the morning, and which he had worn the whole day. 
He kissed it, he kissed it more than once; he pressed its somewhat 
faded form to his lips with cautious delicacy ; then tending it with the 
utmost care, he placed it in a vase of water, which holding in his hand, 
he threw himself into an easy chair, with his eyes fixed on the gift he 
roost valued in the world. 

An hour passed, and Ferdinand Armine remained fixed in the same 
position. But no one who beheld that beautiful and pensive coun- 
tenance, and the dreamy softness of that large gray eye,^ could for a 
moment conceive that his thoughts were less sweet than the object on 
which they appeared to gaze. No distant recollections disturbed him 
now, no memory of the past, no fear of the future. The delicious 
present monopolised his existence. The ties of duty, the claims of 
domestic affection, the worldly considerations that by a cruel dispensa- 
tion had seemed, as it were, to taint even his innocent and careless 
boyhood, even the urgent appeals of his critical and perilous situation 
— all, all were forgotten in one intense delirium of absorbing love. 

Anon he rose from his seat, and paced his room for some minutes, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. Then throwing off his clothes, and 
taking the flower from the vase, which he had previously placed on 
the table, he deposited it in his bosom. " Beautiful, beloved flower,'* 
exclaimed he ; *' thus^ thus will I win and wear your mistress!" 



Chapteir viii. 

A strange Dream. 

Restless are the dreams of the lover that is young. Ferdinand 
Armine started awake from the agony of a terrible slumber. He had 
been walking in a garden with Henrietta Temple — ^her hand was 
clasped in his — ^her eyes fixed on the ground, as he whispered most 
delicious words. His face was flushed, his speech panting and low.* 
Gently he wound his vacant arm round her graceful form ; she looked 
up, her speaking eyes met his, and their trembling lips seemed about 
to cling into a — 

When lo! (he splendour of the garden faded, and all seemed changed 
and dim: Instead of the beautiful arched walks, in which a moment 
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before they appeared to wander, it was beneath the yaultcd roof of 
some temple that they now moved; instead of the bed of glowing 
flowers from which he was about to pluck an offering for her bosom, 
an altar rose, from the centre of which upsprang a quick and lurid 
tongue of fire. The dreamer gazed upon his companion, and her form 
was tinted with the dusky hue of the Qame, and she held to her coun- 
tenance a scarf, as if oppressed by the unnatural heat. Great fear sud- 
denly came oyer him. With haste, yet with delicacy, he himself with- 
drew the scarf from the face of his conipanipn, and this movement 
revealed the visage of— «-^Miss Grandison. 

Ferdinand Armine awoke and started up in his bed. Before Iiim 
still appeared the unexpected figure. He jumped out of the bed — ^he 
gazed upon the form with staring eyes and open mouth. She was there 
—assuredly she was' there : it was Katherlne — Katherine his betrothed 
—sad and reproachful. The figure faded before him; he advanced 
with outstretched hand ; in his desperation he deterniined to clutch 
the escaping form ; and he found in his grasp his dressing-gown, 
which he had thrown over the back of a chair. 

''A dream, and but a dream, after all," he muttered to himself; 
* * and yet a strange one. " 

His brow was heated ; he opened the casement. It was still night; 
the moon had vanished, but the stars were still shining. He recalled 
with afi effort the scene with which he had become acquainted yesterday 
for the first time. Before him, serene and stilly rose the bowers of 
^Qcie. And their mistress? Thai angelic form whose hand he had 
clasped in his dream, was not then merely a shadow. She breathed, 
she lived, and under the same roof. Henrietta Temple was at this 
moment under the same roof as himself : and what were her slumbers? 
Were they wild as his own, or sweet and innocent as herself? Did his 
form flit over her closed vision at this charmed hour, as hers had 
visited his? Had it been scared away by an apparition as awful? 
Bore any one to her the same relation as Katherine Grandison to him? 
A fearful surmise that had occurred to him now for the first time, and 
^hich it seemed could never again quit his brain. The stars faded 
away — the breath of morn was abroad — the chant of birds arose. 
Exhausted in body and in mind, Ferdinand Armine flung himself upon 
his bed, and soon was lo^ in slumbers undisturbed as the tomb. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Which I hope may prore as agreeable to tiie Reader as to our Hero. 

Ferdiiiand's servant, Krhom he had despatched the previous even- 
ing to Armine, returned early in the morning with his master s letters; 
one from his mother, and one from Miss Grandison. They were all 
to arrive at the Place on the day after the morrow. Ferdinand opened 
these epistles with a trembling hand. The sight of Katherlne's, his 
Katherine's, handwriting was almost as terrible as his dream. It 
recalled to him, with a dreadful reality, his actual situation, which he 
had driven from his thoughts. He hdd quitted his family, his family 
who were so devoted to him, and whom he so loved, happy, nay, 
triumphant, a pledged and rejoicing bridegroom. What had occurred 
during the last eight-and4orty hours seemed completely to have 
changed all his feelings, all his wishes, all his views, all his hopes ? 
He had in that interval met a single human being, a woman, a girl, a 
young and innocent girl ; he had looked upon a girl and listened to her 
voice, and his soul was as changed as the earth by the sunrise. As 
lying in his bed he read these letters, and mused over their contents, 
and all the thoughts that they suggested, the strangeness of life, the 
mystery of human nature, were painfully impressed upon him. His 
melancholy father, his fond and confiding mother, the devoted Glas- 
tonbury, all the mortifying circumstances of his illustrious race, rose 
in painful succession before him. Nor could he forget his own 
wretched follies and that fatal visit to Bath, of which the consequences 
clanked upon his memory like a degrading and disgraceful fetter. 
The burthen of existence seemed intolerable. That domestic love, 
which had so solaced his existence, recalled now only the most painful 
associations. In the wildness of his thoughts, he wished himself 
alone in the world, to struggle with his fate and mould his fortunes. 
He felt himself a slave and a sacrifice. He cursed Armine, his ancient 
house, and his broken fortunes. He felt that death was preferahle to 
life without Henrietta Temple. But even supposing that he could ex- 
tricate himself from his rash engagement; even admitting that all 
worldly considerations might be thrown aside, that the pride of his 
father, and his mother's love, and Glastonbury's pure hopes, might all 
be outraged; what chance, what hope, was there of obtaining his great 
object ? What was he — what was he, Ferdinand Armine, free as the 
air from the claims of Miss Grandison, with all sense of duty rooted 
out of his once sensitive bosom, and existing only for the gratification 
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of his own VfM fancies? A beggar, worse than a beggar, without a 
home, without the possibility of a home to offer the lady of his passion ; 
nay, not even secure that the harsh process of the law might not In- 
stantly claim its yictim, and he himself be hurried from the altar to the 
gaoll 

Moody and melancholy, he repaired to the saloon, he beheld Hen- 
rietta Temple, and the cloud left his brow, and lightness c^me to his 
heart. Neyer had she looked so beautiful, so fresh and bright, so like 
a fair flower With the dew upon ils leaves. Her voice penetrated his 
soul, her sunny smile warmed his breast. Her father greeted him 
too with kindness, and inquired after his slumbers, which he assured 
Mr. Temple had been satisfactory. 

'' I find," continued Mr. Temple, '* that the post has brought mo 
some business to-day which, I fear, claims the morning to transact. 
But I hope you will not forget your promise to try again our preserves. 
I fear they are not very rich; but we poor tenants of the soil can 
scarcely vie with you lords of the land. The keeper will be ready 
whenever you summon him." 

Ferdinand muttered something about trouble and intrusion and the 
expected arrival of his family, but Miss Temple pressed him to accept 
the offer with so much expression that refusal was impossible. 

After breakfast Mr. Temple retired to his library,^ and Ferdinand 
found himself alone for the first time with Henrietta Temple. 

She was copying a miniature of Charles the First. Ferdinand 
looked over her shoulder. 

" A melancholy countenance !" he observed. 

' ' It is a favourite one of mine,'' she replied. 

«« Yet you are always gay f 

••Always." 

•* I envy you, Miss Temple." 

•• What, are you melancholy?" 

• * I have every cause." 

•• Indeed, I should have thought the reverse.'' 

*• I look upon myself as the most unfortunate of human beings," 
replied Ferdinand. 

He spoke so seriously, in a tone of such [deep and bitter feeling, 
that Miss Temple could not resist looking up at her companion. His 
countenance was indeed most gloomy. 

'• You surprise me," said Miss Temple ; " I think that few people 
ought to be unhappy, and I rather suspect that fewer are than we 
imagine." 

*• All I wish is," replied he, •• that the battle of Newbury had wit- 
nessed the extinction of our family as well as our peerage." 

•' A peerage, and such a peera^re as yours, is a firte thing," said 
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Henrietta Temple^ " a yery fine thing ; bat I would net grieve, tf I 
were you, for that ; I would sooner be an Armine without a coronet, 
than many a brow» I wot of, with." 

** You misconceired a silly phrase/' rejoined Ferdinands " I was 
not thinking of the loss of our coronet, though that is only part of the 
system. Our family I am sure are fated. Birth without hdnour, estates 
without fortune, life without happiness, that is our lot." 

" As for the first," said Miss Temple, ** the honourable ate always 
honoured ; money, in spite of what they say, I feel is not the greatest 
thing in the world ; and as for misery, I confess I do not very readily 
belieye in the misery of youth." 

" May you never prove it," replied Ferdinand ; ** may you never 
be, as I am, the victim of family profligacy and family pride/' So 
saying, he turned away, and, taking up a book, for a few minutes 
seemed wrapped in his reflections. 

He suddenly resumed the conversation in a more cheerful tone. 
Holding a volume of Petrarch in his hand, he touched lightly^ but with 
grace, on Italian poetry ; then diverged into his travels, recounted an 
dventure with sprightliness, and replied to Miss Temple's lively re- 
marks with gaiety and readiness. The morning advanced. Miss 
Temple closed her portfolio, and visited her flowers, |iniriting him to 
follow her. Her invitation was scarcely necessary : his movements 
were regulated by hers; he was as faithful to her as her shadow. 
From the conservatory they entered ^ the garden. Ferdinand was as 
fond of gardens as his mistress. She praised the flower-garded of 
Armine. He gave her some account of its principal Creator. The 
character of Glastonbury highly interested Miss Temple. Love is 
confidential ; it has no fear of ridicule ; Ferdinand entered with free- 
dom, and yet with grace, into family details, from which, at another 
time and to another person, he would have been the first to shrink. 
The imagination of Miss Temple was greatly interested by his simple, 
and, to her, afiecting account of this ancient line living in their heredi- 
tary solitude, with all their noble pride and haughty poverty. The 
acene^ the circumstances, were all such as please a maiden's fancy; and 
be, the natural hero of this singular history', seemed deficient in none 
of those heroic qualities which the wildest spirit of romance might re- 
quire for the completion of its spell. Beautiful as his ancestors, and, 
she was sure, as brave, young, spirited, graceful, and accomplished ; a 
gay and daring spirit blended with the mournful melody of his voice, 
and o(^casionally contrasted with the somewhat subdued and chastened 
character of his demeanour. 

•« Well, do not despair," said Henrietta Temple; "riches did not 
make Sir Ferdinand happy. I feel confident the house will yet flourish." 

<♦ I have no confidence/* replied Ferdinand 5 •* I feel thQ flrugglg 
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y$fVih our Me to be fruitless. Once, indeed, I felt like you ; there was 
a time when I took even a fancied pride in all the follies of my grand- 
fttber. But that is past; I have lived to execrate his memory." 
•'Husht hush!" 

** Yifts, to t&xecirate Ms memory; I repeat, to execrate his memory ; 
life fblMes stand between me and my happiness. " 

" Indeed, I see no4 that." ^ -^ 

** May yon never 1 I cannot disguise from myseW that I am a slave, 
and ii fetched one, and that his career has entailed this curse of ser- 
vittrfte upon nte. Bat away with this ! You hiust think me, Miss 
Tt^ple, the moi^t egoti^Hcafl of human bera^s, and yet, to do myself 
jiMtiee, I flearcely ever remember having spoken oT myself so much 
before." 

** WiH you walk with me ?" said Miss Temple, after a moments si- 
lence; **you seem Rtlle roclihed to avail yourself of my father's invi- 
taticm to -solitary sport. But I cannot stay at home, for I have visits 
to pay, although I fear you will consider them rather dull ones." 
" Why so r 

** Mf visits are to cottages. " 

" I love riofthing better. I used ever to be my mother's companiou 
on siiOh ocoa^ons." 

So, erbssing the lawn, they entered a beautiful wood of considerable 
extent, which formed the boundary of the grounds, and, after some 
time paiseB in most agreeable conversation, emerged upon a common 
of no ordinary eii^lerft or beatfty, for it was thickly studded in some 
parts with lofty titdber, while in others Ihfe furte and fern gave rich- 
oBss^and variefty to the vast wilderness of verdant turf, scarcely marked 
e»^pt by the liglit hoof of Miss Temple's palfrey. \ 

** It IB not so grand as Armine Park," said Miss Temple; " but we 
are proud of otrr confimon . " 

The thin gray smoke that rose in different directions, was a beacon 
to the eharitable visits of Miss Temple. It was evident that ^he was 
a vMlsr botti habitual and beloved. Each cottage door was familiar 
to her entrance. The children smiled at her approach ; their tnothers 
rose and courtseyed with alTectionate respect. How many names 
and how many wants had 6he to reniember ; yet nothing was for- 
gotten ! Sotno were rewarded for industry, some were admonished 
dolto be idle ; but all were treated with an engaging suavity more ef- 
fioieiOQs thafu gifts dr punishments. The aged were solaced by her 
vMt ; Aesiok forgot their pains : and as she liMened \^ifh sympathls- 
i&g patience to long narrathres of rheumatic griefs, it seemed her pre- 
sence in each did chair, her tender enquiries and sanguine hopes, 
brought even more comfort than her plenteous promises of succour froik\ 
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the Bower in the shape of arrowroot and gruel, port wine and flannel 
pelticoats. 

This scene of sweet simplicily brought back old days and old places 
to the memory of Ferdinand Armine. He thought of the time when 
he was a happy boy at his innocent home ; his mother's boy, the child 
she so loved and looked after, when a cloud upon her brow brought a 
tear into his eye, and when a kiss from her lips was his most dear and 
desired reward. The last night he had past at Armine, before his first 
departure, rose up to his recollection ; all his mother's passionate fond- 
ness, all;her wild fear that the day might come when her child would - 
Dot love her as dearly as he did then. That time had come. But 
a few hours back— ay I but a few hours back — and he had sighed to be 
alone in the world, and had felt those domestic ties which had been the 
joy of his existence, a burthen and a curse. A tear stole down bis 
cheek ; he stepped forth from the cottage to conceal his emotion. He 
seated himself on the trunk of a tree, a few paces withdrawn ; he looked 
upon the setting sun that gilded the distant landscape with its rich yet 
pensive light. The scenes of the last five years flitted across his mind's 
•eye in fleet succession; his dissipation, his vanity, his desperate folly, 
his hollow worldliness. Why, oh I why had he ever left his unpol- 
luted home? Why could he not have lived and died in that sylvan, 
paradise? Why, oh! why was it impossible to admit his beautihil 
companion into that sweet and serene society? Why should his love 
for her make his heart a rebel to his hearth? Money, horrible money !• 
It seemed to him that the contiguous cottage and the labour of his 
bands with her, were preferable to palaces and crowds of retainers 
without her inspiring presence. And why not screw his courage to 
the ^ticking-point, and commune in confidence with his parents? They 
loved him; yes, they idolised himl For him, for him alone, they 
sought the restoration of their house and fortunes. Why Henrietta 
Temple was a treasure richer than any his ancestors had counted. 
Let them look on her, let them listen to her, let them breathe as he had* 
done in her enchantment ; and could they wonder, could they murmur 
at his conduct? would they not, oh! would they not rather admire, 
extol it! But then, his debts, his infernal, his overwhelming debts. 
All the rest might be faced. His desperate engagement might be 
broken; his family might be reconciled to obscurity and poverty : but, 
mini what was to grapple with his impending ruin ? Now his folly 
stung him, now the scorpion entered his soul. It was not the profli- 
gacy of his ancestor, it was not the pride of his family then, that stood 
between him and his love; it was his own culpable and heartless 
career I He covered his face with his hands; something touched him 
lightly, if was the parasol of Miss Temple. 
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^ "lam afraid/' she said, '' that my \isits have wearied you; but 
you have been very kind and good." ^ 

He rose rapidly with a slight blush. "Indeed," he replied, '^ I 
have past a most delightful morning, and I was only regretting that 
life consisted of any thing else but cottages and yourself." 

They were laic ; they heard the first dinner bell at Ducie as they re- 
entered the wood. We must hurry on," said Miss Temple; *' dinner 
is the only subject on which papa is a tyrant. What a sunset 1 I 
wonder if Lady Armine will return on Saturday. When she returns, 
I hope you will make her call upon us, for I want to copy all the pic- 
lures in your gallery." 

; ** If they were not heir-looms, I would give them you," said Ferdi- 
nand ; "but, as it is, there is only one way by which I can manage it." 

" What way f* enquired Miss Temple, very innocently. 

" I forget," replied Ferdinand, with a peculiar smile. Miss Temple 
seemed to comprehend a little more clearly, and looked a little con-^ 
fused. 



CHAPTER X. 

An Eyening Stroll. 

In spite of his perilous situation, an indefinable sensation of happiness 
pervaded the soul of Ferdinand Armine, as he made his hurried toilette, 
and hastened to the domestic board of Ducie, where he was now the 
solitary guest. His eye caught Miss Temple's as he entered the room. 
It seemed to beam upon him with interest and kindness. His courteous 
and agreeable host welcomed him with polished warmth. It seemed 
that a feeling of intimacy was already 'established among them, 
and he fancied 'himself already looked upon as an habitual mem^ 
ber of their circle. All dark thoughts were driven away. He was 
gay and pleasant, and duly maintained with Mr. Temple that con- 
versation in which his host excelled. Miss Temple spoke little, but 
listened with evident interest to her ftither and Ferdinand. Sho 
seemed to delight in their society, and to be gratified by Captain Ar-« 
mine's evident sense of her father's agreeable qualities. 

When dinner was over, they all rose together, and repaired to the 
saloon. 

"I wish Mr. Glastonbury were here," said Miss Temple, as Fer- 
dinand opened the instrument. " You must bring him, aonae day, 
andjiben our concert will be perfect," 
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FerdiDaod smiled » but the naoiQ of Gla^toabury mado him aliudder. 
His couDlenance changed al the futare plans of Miss Temple. '* Seme 
day," indeed, when he might also take the opportunity of iotroduGing 
bis betrothed I But the voice of Henrietta Temple droire all care from 
his bosom ; he abandoned himself to the intoxicating present. She 
sang alone; and then they saog together; and, as be arranged her 
books, or selected her theme, a thousand instances of the interest with 
which she inspired him deyeloped themsehes. Once be touched hot 
hand» and he pressed his own, unseen, to his lips. 

Though the room was lit up, thq windows were open, and admitted 
the moonlight. The beautiful saloon was full of fragtanoe and of 
melody; the fairest of women dazzled Ferdinand with her presence; 
his heart was full, his senses ravished, his hopes were high. Goald 
there be such a demon as care in such a paradise? Could sorrow ever 
^nter here? Was it possible that these bright halls and odorous bowers 
could be polluted by the miserable considerations that reigned too often 
supreme in his unhappy breast? An enchanted scene had suddenly 
risen from the earth for his delight and fascination. Could he- be un- 
happy? Why, if all went darker even than he sometimes feared, that 
man had not lived in vain who had beheld Henrietta Temple ! All the 
troubles of the world were folly here ; this was fairy-land, and he, 
some knight who had fallen from a glpomy globe upon some starry 
region flashing with perennial lustre. 

The hours flew on ; the servants brought in that light banquet whose 
entrance in the country seems the only method of reminding our guests 
that there is a morrow. 

** Tis the last night," said Ferdinand smiling, with a sigh. *' Oiio 
more song; only one more. Mr. Temple, be indulgent; it is the last 
night. I feel," he added, in a lower tone, to Henrietta, ** I feel exactly 
as I did when I left Armine for the first time." 

*' Because you are going to return to it? That is wilful." 

'' Wilful or not, I would that I might never see it again." 

" For my part, Armine is to me the very laad pf romaoce." 

•* It is strange." 

'* No spot on earth ever impressed me m^e. It is the fineist 0091- 
bination of art, and nature, and poetical ^sociations I know; it is 
indeed unique." 

** I do not like to differ with you on any subject." 

** We should be dull companions, I fear, if we agreed upoo eycory- 
thing." 

** I cannot think it." 

*' Papa," said Miss Temple^ *' one little stroll upoo the lawn; one 
little, little stroll. The moon is so bright; and autumn, this year, Im 
brought us as yet no dew." And as she spoke, she took up her scarf 
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and woBBd it round her head. *' There/' she said, '* I look like the 
portrait of the Turkish page in Armine Gallery ; don't I?" 

There was a playful grace about Henrietta Tempip, a wild and bril-. 
iiant simplicity, which was the more charming, because it was blended 
with peculiarly high breeding. No person in ordinary society was 
more calm, or enjoyed a more complete self-possession ; yet no one, 
in the more intimate relations of life, indulged more in those little 
nnitadied bursts of nature, which seemed almost to remind one of the 
playful child rather than the polished woman ; and which, under such 
circumstaDcea, are infinitely captiyating. As for Ferdinand Armine, 
he looked upon the Turkish page with a countenance beaming with 
admiration ; he wished it was Turkey wherein he then beheld her, or 
any other strange land, where he could have placed her on his courser, 
and galloped away in pursuit of a fortune wild as his soul. 

They walked in the garden, the arms of Henrietta Temple linked 
between her father's and Captain Armine's. Though the year was in 
<)ecay, summer had lent this night to autumn, it was so soft and swoet. 
The moonrbeam fell brightly upon Ducie Bower, and the illumined 
saloon contrasted effectively with the natural splendour of the exterior 
scene. Mr. Temple reminded Henrietta of a brilliant f^te which had 
been given at a Saxon palace, and which some circumstances of simi- 
larity recalled to his recollection. Ferdinand could not speak, but 
found himself unconsciously pressing Henrietta Temple's arm to hh 
heart. The Saxon palace brought back to Miss Temple a wild melody 
which had been sung in the gardens on that night. She asked her 
father if he recollected it, and hummed the air as she made the inquiry. 
Her gentle murmur soon expanded into song. It was one of those 
wild and natural lyrics that spring up in mountainous countries, and 
which seem to minoiic the prolonged echoes that in such regions greet 
the ear of the pastor and the huntsman. 

Oh ! why did this night ever have an end ! 



CHAPTER XI. 

A Morning Walk. 

It was solitude that brought despair to Ferdinand Armii^e. The 
moment he was alone his real situation thrust itself upon him ; the mo- 
ment that he had quitted the presence of Henrietta Temple, he was as 
a man under the inOuence of music when the orchestra suddenly stops. 
The source of all his inspiration foiled him ; this last night at Dude 
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was dreadful. Sleep was out of the question; he did not affect even 
the mimicry ofreliring, but paced upaaddown his room the whole 
night, or flung himself, when exhausted, upon arestless sofa. Occa- 
sionally he varied these monotonous occupations, by pressing his lips 
to the drawings which bore her name ; then, relapsing into a profound 
reverie, he sought some solace in recalling the scenes of the morning, 
all her movements, every word she had uttered, every look whicli had 
illumined his soul. In vain he endeavoured to find consolation in the 
fond belief that he was not altogether without interest in her eyes. 
Even the conviction thathis passion was returned, in the situation in 
which he was plunged, would, however flattering, be rather a. source 
of fresh anxiety and perplexity. He took a volumefrom the single 
shelf of books that was slung against the wall ; it was a volume of 
Corinne. The fervid eloquence of the poetess sublimated his passion ; 
and, without disturbing the tone of his excited mind, relieved in some 
degree its tension, by busying his imagination with other, though simi- 
lar, emotions. As he read, his mind became more calm and his feel— 
logs deeper, and, by the time his lamp grew ghastly in the purple lighl 
of morning that now entered his chamber, his soul seemed so stilled, 
that he closed the volume, and though sleep was impossible, he re- 
mained nevertheless cal m and absorbed . 

When the first sounds assured him that some were stirring in the 
house, he quitted his room, and after some difficulty found a maid- 
servant by whose aid he succeeded in getting into the garden. He 
took his way to the common where he had observed, the preceding 
day, a fine sheet of water. The sun had not risen more than an hour ; 
it was a fresh and ruddy morn. The cottagers were just abroad. The 
air of the plain invigorated him, and the singing of the birds, and ail 
those rural sounds that rise with the husbandman, brought to his mind 
a wonderful degree of freshness and serenity. Occasionally he heard 
the gun of an early sportsman, to him at all times an animating sound; 
but when he had plunged into the water, and found himself struggling 
with that inspiring element, all sorrow seemed to leave him. His 
healed brow became cool and clear — his aching limbs vigorous and 
elastic— his jaded soul full of hope and joy. He lingered in the liquid 
and vivifying world, playing with the stream, for he was an expert and 
practised swimmer ; and often, after nights of Southern dissipation, had 
recurred to this natural bath for health and renovation. 

The sun had now risen far above tli^horizon j the village clock had 
long struck seven ; Ferdinand was three miles from Ducie Bower. 
It was time to return, yet hQ loitered on his way, the air was so sweet 
and fresh, the scene so pretty, and his mind, in comparison with his 
recent feelings, so calm, and even happy. |usl as lie emerged from 
the woods, and entered the grounds of Pqcie, he met Miss Temple. 
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She stared, and she had cause. Ferdinand, indeed, presented ratheir 
an unusual figure.; his head uncovered, his hair matted, and his 
countenance glowing with his exercise, hut his figure clothed in the 
identical evening dress in which he had bid her a tender good night. 

" Captaii^Arminer' exclaimed Miss Temple, *' you are an early 
riser, I see^ 

Ferdinand looked a little confused. ** The truth is,'' he replied, 
*' I have not risen at all. I could not sleep; why, I know not : the 
evening, I suppose, was too happy for so common-place a termination ; 
so I escaped from my room as soon as I could do so without disturbing 
your household; and I have been bathing, which refreshes me always 
more than slumber." 

' ' Well, I could not resign my sleep, were it only for the sake of my 
dreams." 

" Pleasant, I trust, they were. ' Rosy dreams and slumbers light' 
are for ladies as fair as you." 

" I am grateful that I always fulfil the poet's wish; and what is 
more, I wake only to gather roses — ^see here 1" 

She extended to him a flower. 

** I deserve it," said Ferdinand, ** for I have not neglected your 
first gift," and he offered her the rose she had given him the first day 
of his visit. ** 'Tis shrivelled," he added, ** but still very sweet — ^at 
least to me." 

* * It is mine now," said Henrietta Temple. 

** Ahl you will throw it away." 

" Do you think me, then, so insensible to gallantry so delicate?" 

** It cannot be lo you what it is to me," replied Ferdinand. 

" It is a memorial," said Miss Temple. 

*' Of what, and of whom T* inquired Ferdinand. 

** Of friendship and a friend." 

** 'Tis something to be Miss Templets friend." 

•' I am glad you think so. I believe I am very vain, but certainly 
1 like to be liked." 

'* Then you can always gain your wish without an effort." 

*' Now I think we are very good friends," said Miss Temple, ** con- 
sidering we have known each other so short a time. But then papa 
likes you so much." 

' ' I am honoured as well as gratified by the kindly dispositions of 
so agreeable a person as Mr. Temple. I can assure his daughter that 
the feeling is mutual. Your father's opinion influences you ?" 

'* In every thing. He has been so kind a father, that it would bo 
worse than ingratitude to be less than devoted to hini." 

'* Mr. Temple is a very enviable person." 
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f * But GaptaiD Armioe knows the delight of a pareet who loves him/ 
I love my father as you love your mother." 

" I have, however, lived to (eel that no person's opinion could in- 
flueqce me in every thing ; I have lived to find that even filial love — 
find God knows mine was powerful enough — is, after alWbut a pallid 
moonlight beam, compared with " ^ 

*^ See i my father kisses his hand to us from the window. Lei us 
run and meet him." 



CHAPTER XII. 

Containing an ominous incident 

The last adieus arebidden : Ferdinand ison hisroadto Armtne, flying 
from the woman whom he adores, to meet the woman to whom he is 
betrothed. He reined in his horse as he entered the park. As he slowly 
approached his home, he could not avoid feeling that, after so long an 
absence, he had not treated Glastonbury with the kindness and con- 
sideration he merited. While he was torturing his invention for an ex- 
cuse for his conduct, he observed his old tutor in the distance ; and, 
riding up and dismounting, he joined that faithful friend. Whether it 
be thai love and falsehood are, under any circumstances, inseparable, 
Ferdinand Armine,whose frankness was proverbial, found himself in- 
volved in a long and confused narrative of a visit to a friend, whom he 
had unexpectedly met, whom he had known abroad, and to whom he 
was under the greatest obligations. He even afitected to regret this 
temporary estrangement from Armine after so long a separation, and 
to rejoice at his escape. No names were mentioned, and the unsuspi- 
cious Glastonbury, delighted again to be his companion, inconve- 
nienced him with no cross-examination. But this was only the 
commencement of the system of degrading deception which awaited 
him. 

Willingly would Ferdinand have devoted all his time and teelings 
to his companion ; but in vain he struggled with the absorbing passion 
of his soul. He dwelt in silence upon the memory of the last three 
days, the most eventful period of his existence. He was moody and 
absent, silent when he should have spoken, wandering when he should 
have listened, hazarding random observations instead of conversing, or 
breaking into hurried and inappropriate comments ; so that to any 
worldly critic of his conduct he would have appeared at the same time 
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both dull aod exdied. At length he made a desperate effort to ac- 
oompany Glastonbury to the picture gallery, and listen to his plans. 
The scene, indeed, was not ungrateful to him, for it was associated 
with the ezistenee and the conversation of the lady of his heart : he 
stood entranced before the picture of the Turkish page, aod lamented 
to Glastonbury, a thousand times, that there was no portrait of Hen-^ 
rietta Armine. 

*^ 1 would sooner have a portrait of Henrietta Armine, than the 
whole gallery together," said Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury stared. 

f' I wonder if there ever will be a portrait of Hesnrietta Armine. 
Conqe, now, my de^r Glastonbury,- he continued, with an air of re- 
markable excitement, " let us have a wager upon it. What are the 
odds ? Will there ever be a portrait of Henrietta Armine f I am quite 
fantasMo to-day. You are smiling at me. Now do you know, if I 
had a wish certain to be gratified, it should bo to add a portrait of 
Henrietta Armine to our gallery V 

** She died very young,*' remarked Glastonbury. 

'* But my Henrietta Armine should not die young," said Ferdinand. 
'* She should live, breathe, smile — ^she ^ 

Glastonbury looked very confused. 

So strange is love, that this kind of veiled allusion to his secret 
passion relieved and gratified the overcharged bosom of Ferdinand. 
He pursued the subject with enjoyment. Anybody but Glastonbury 
might have thought that he had lost his senses, be laughed so loud, and 
talked so fast about a subject .which seemed almost nonsensical; but 
the good Glastonbury ascribed thes^ ebullitions to the wanton spirit of 
youth, and smiled out of sympathy, though he knew not why, except 
that his pupil a^l^eared happy. 

At length they quitted the gallery ; Glastonbury resumed his labours 
in the hall, where fie was copying an escqtcheon ; and, after hovering 
a short time restlessly around his tutor, now escaping into the garden 
that he might muse over Henrietta Temple undisturi)ed, and now re- 
hurniiigior a lew minutes to his companion, lest the good Glastonbury 
shoidd feel mortified by his neglect, Ferdinand broke away altogeth^, 
snd wandered far into the pleasaunce. 

He came to die green and shady spot where be had first beheld her. 
There rose the cedar, spreading its dark form in^soUtary grandeur, and 
MdiAg, as it were, its state among its subject woods. It was the same 
^one, ahodost the same hour : but where was she ? He wailed for h^ 
form to rise, and yet it came not. He diouted Henrietta Temple, yet 
Ao fair vision blwed his expectant right. Was it all a dream ? Had 
^a be€i« but lying beneath these branches in a rapturous traaee, and 
had he only woke to the shivering dulness of reality ? What eytdeaee 
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was there of tbe existenee of such a being as Henrietta Temple? If 
such a beiDg did not exist, of what value was lite ? After a glimpse 
of Paradise, could he breathe again in this tame and frigid world? 
Where was Ducie ? Where were its immortal bowers, those roses of 
supernatural fragrance, and the celestial melody of its halls ? That 
garden, wherein he wandered and hung upon her accents; that wood, 
among whose shadowy boughs she glided like an antelope ; that pen- 
sive twilight, on which he had gazed with such subdued emotion ; that 
moonlight walk, when her voice floated, like Ariel's, in the purple sky : 
were these all phantoms ? Gould it be that this morn, this very morn, 
he had beheld Henrietta Temple, had conversed with her alone ^ had 
bidden her a soft adieu? What— was it this day that she had given 
him this rose ? 

He threw himself upon the turf, and gazed upon the flower. . The 
flower was young and beautiful as herself, and just, expanding- into 
perfect life. To the fantastic brain of love there seemed a resemblance 
between this rose and her who had culled it. Its stem was tall, its 
countenance was brilliant, an aromatic essence pervaded its being. As 
he held it in his hand, a bee came hovering round its charms, eager to 
revel in its fragrant loveliness. More than once had Ferdinand driven 
the bee away, when suddenly it succeeded in alighting on the rose. 
Jealous of his rose.Ferdinand, in his haste, shook the flower, and the 
fragile head fell from the stem ! 

^ A feeling of deep melancholy came over him, with which he found 
it in vain to struggle, and which he could not analyse. He rose, and 
pressing the flower to his heart, he walked away and rejoined Glas- 
tonbury, whose task was nearly accomplished. Ferdinand sealed 
himself upon one of the high cases which had been stowed away in the 

hall, folding his arms, swinging his legs, and whistling the German air 

which Miss Temple had sung the, preceding night. 
'* That is a wild and pretty air,*' said Glastonbury, who was devoted 

to music. ''I never heard it before. You travellers pick up choice 

things. Where did you find ilf ' 

" I am sure I cannot tell, my dear Glastonbury ; I have been asking 

myself the same question the whole morning. Sometimes I think I 

dreamt it." 

"A few more such dreams would make you a rare composer," 

observed Glastonbury, smiling. 

" Ah ! my dear Glastonbury, talking of music^ I know a musician, 

such a musician, a musician whom I should like to introduce you to 

above all persons in the world." 

'' You always loved music, dear Ferdinand ; 'tis in the blood. You 

come from a musical stock on your mother's side. Is Miss Grandison 

musical ?' 
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•* Yes — no — that is to say, I forget — some commonplace accom- 
plishment in the art, she has, I believe ; but I was not thinking of that 
sort of thing ; I was thinking of the lady who taught me this air." 

"Apady!" said Glastonbury; "the German ladies are highly 

cultiyated." 

> "Yes! th^ Germans, and the women especially, have a remarkably 

fine musicaHaste," rejoined Ferdinand, recovering from his blunder. 

"I like Germans very much,'' said Glastonbury, *' and I admiro 
thai air.*' 

" Oh 1 my dear Glastonbury, you should hear it sung by moon- 
light." 

" Indeed I" said Glastonbury. 

" Yes ; if you could only hear her sing it by moonlight, I venture 
to say, ^ my dear Glastonbury, that you would confess that all you 
had ever heard, or seen, or imagined, of enchanted spirits floating in 
the air, and filling the atmosphere with supernatural symphonies, was 
realised." 

'' Indeed!" said Glastonbury, ''a most accomplished performer, no 
doubt ! Was she professional ?" 

**Who?" inquired Ferdinand. 

•*Your songstress." 

** Pi*ofes8ional I oh! ah ! yes ! No ! she was not a professional singer 
but she was fit to be one; and that is an excellent idea, too; for I 
would sooner, after all, be a professional singer, and live by my art, 
than marry against my inclination, or not marry according to it." 

* * Marry ! " said Glastonbury, rather astonished ; ' ' what is she going 
to be married against her will? Poor, devoted thing !" 

''Devoted, indeed!" said Ferdinand; *' there is no greater curse on 
earth." 

Glastonbury shook his head. 

** The affections should hot be forced," the old man added ; ** our 
feelings are our own property, often our best." 

Ferdinand fell into a fit of abstraction ; then, suddenly ttirnittg 
round, he said, ''Is it possible that I have been away from Armine 
only two days. Do you know it really seems to me a year 1" 

•' You are very kind to say so, my Ferdinand," said Glastonbury, i 
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CMAPTER Xin. 

1 In wbicli CapUin ATmilie finds reason to betiere in the Erislenoe of FlAriel. 

It is difBcuU to describe the restleBsness of Ferdinaiid Artnine. 
flis solitary dinner was an excuse for quitting Glastonbury : bultoeat 
is as impossible as to sleep, to a man who is really in love. Be took 
a spoonful of soup, and then jumping up from his chair, he walked up 
and down the room, thinking of Henrietta Temple. Then to-morrow 
occurred to him, and that other lady that to-morrow was to bring. 
He drowned the thought in a bumper of claret, Wrnei mighty winel 
thou best and surest consolation ! What care can withstand thy inaptr- 
ing influence; from what scrape canst thou not, for a moment, eitri- 
cate the victim 1 Who can deny that our spiritual nature in some 
degree depends upon our corporeal condition? A man without a 
breakfast is riot a hero ; a hero well fed is full of audacious invention. 
Every thing depends upon the circulation. Let but the blood flow 
freely, and a man of imagination is never without resources. A fine 
pulse is a talisman ; a charmed life ; a balance at our bankers. It is 
good luck; it is eternity : it is wealth. Nothing can withstand ua; no- 
thing injure us; it is inexhaustible riches. So felt Ferdinand Armine, 
(hough on the verge of a moral precipice. To->morrow I what of to- 
morrow? Did to-morrow daunt him? Not a jot. He would wrestle 
l^ith to-morrow, laden as it might be with curses, and dash it to the 
earth. It should not be a day ; he would blot it out of the calendar 
of time ; he woiild effect a moral eclipse of its influence. He loved 
Henrietta Temple. She should be his. Who could prevent liim? 
Was he not an Armine? Was he not the near descendant ef that 
bold man who passed his whole life in the voluptuous indulgence of 
his unrestrained volition! Bravo I he willed it, and it should be 
done. Everything yields to determination. What a fool! what a 
niiscrable craven fool had he been to have frightened himself with the 
flimsy shadows of petty worldly cares ! He was born to follow bis own 
plbiBStif-c; it was supreme; it was absolute; he was a despot; he set 
everything and every body at defiance ; and, filling a huge tumbler to 
the health of the great Sir Ferdinand, he reeled to bed, glorious as an 
Bmperor. 

On the whole, Ferdinand had not committed so great an indis- 
cretion as the reader, of course shocked, might at first imagine. For 
the first time for some days he slept soundly. Next to wine, a reno^ 

gating slumber perhaps puts us in the best humour with our destiov, 
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FerdinaDd awoke refreshed and sanguine, full of inventire life, 
which soon developed itself in a flow of most improbable conclusions. 
His most rational scheme, howev&r, appeared to consist in winning 
Henrietta Temple^ and turning pirate, or etigaging in the service of 
some distant and disturbed state. Why might he not free Greete, or 
revolutionise Spain, or eonquer the Brazils? Others had embarked 
in these bold enterprises ; men not more desperate than himself, and 
not better qnalified for th6 career. Young, courageous, a warrior bj 
profession, with a name of traditionary glory throughout the courts ^ 
Christendom, perhaps even rem!9mbered in Asia, he Seemed just ihi 
individual to earve out a glorious heritage With- bis swolrd. . And as 
for his parents, they were not in the vale of years ; let them drtom 
on in easy obscurity, and maintain themselves at Armine until he re- 
turned to redeem his hereditary doiiiain. All that was requisite ^as 
the eoneurredce of his adored mistress. Perhaps, after all his fbolish 
fears, and all his petty anxiety, he might live to replace upon hef 
brow the ancient coronet of Tewkesbury ! Why not? The world is 
strange; nothing happens that We atiticipate : When apparently stifled 
by the oomoion- place, ire are en the brink of stepping intto the ad- 
venturous; If he married MisS Grandisbn, his career was closed : a 
most unnatural conclusion for one so young and bold. It was evident 
that he must marry Henrietta Temple ; and then? Why tbeif some^ 
thing would happen totally unexpected and unforeseen. Who could 
doubt it? Not he ! 

He rese^ he mounted btS horse^ and galloped over to Ducii Com- 
mon. It^ very aspect melted his heart. He called at the cottages h^ 
had visited two days before. Without inquiring softer Miss TemplBi 
he eontrived to hear a thousand circumstances relating to her which 
interested and charmed him; In the distance rose the woods of Bu- 
cie ; be gazed upon thetn as if he eould never withdraw his sight 
from their deep atid silent forms. Oil, thstt sweet Bower] Why 
was there any other world but Dueie? All his brave projebts of war, 
and conquest, and imperial plunder seemed dull and vaiii now. He 
sickened at the thought of action. He sighed to gather roses, to listetf 
to songs sweeter than the bighlingale, and wauder for ever in ihoon- 
lit groves. 

He turned his horse's head ; slowly and sorrowfully he directed 
his course to Armine; Had they arrived? The stern presence of 
reality was too much for all his slight and glittering visions. What 
was he after all ? This future Conqueror Was a young officer oh leave, 
obscure exeept id his immediate eirde, with no inheritance, and ver^f 
much in debt ; awaited with anxiety by his aflectionate parents, and 
a yourig lady whom he was about to marry-»for her fortune I Most 
impotent epilogue to a magni&ceut reverie { 
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The post arrived at Armine in the afternoon. As Ferdinand, ner- 
vous as a child returning to school, tardily regained hotne, he recog- 
nised the approaching postman. Hah 1 a letter? What was its im- 
port? The blessing of delay ? or was it the herald of their instant 
arrival? Pale, and sick at heart, he tore open the hurried lines of 
Katherine. The maiden aunt had stumbled while getting out of a 
pony phaeton, and experienced a serious accident; their visit to Ar- 
mine was necessarily postponed. He read no more. The colour 
returned to his cheek, re-inforced by his heart's liveliest blood. A 
thousand thoughts, a thousand wild hopes, and wilder plans, came 
over him. Here was, at least, one interposition in his favour ; others 
would occur. He felt fortunate. He rushed to the tower, to tell the 
news to Glastonbury. His tutor ascribed his agitation to the shock, 
and attempted to console him. In communicating the intelligence, 
he was obliged to finish the letter ; it expressed a hope, that, if their 
visit were postponed for more than a day or two, Katharine's dearest 
Ferdinand would return to Bath. 

Ferdinand wandered forth into the Park to enjoy his freedom. A 
burden had suddenly failed from his frame ; a» cloud that had haunted 
his vision had vanished. To-day, that was so accursed, was to 
be marked now in his calendar with red chalk. Even Armine 
pleased him ; its sky. was brighter, its woods more vast and green. 
They had not arrived : they would not arrive to-morrow, that was 
certain; the third day, too, was a day of hope. Why! three days, 
three whole days of unexpected, unhoped-for freedom, it was eternity ! 
What might not happen in three days I In three days he might fairly 
remain in expectation of fresh letters. It could not be anticipated, it 
was not even desired, that he should instantly repair to them. Come, 
be would forget this curse, he would be happy. The past, the fu- 
ture should be nothing ; he would revel in Uie auspicious present. 

Thus communing with himself, he sauntered along, musing over 
Henrietta Temple, and building bright castles in the air. A man en- 
gaged with his ideas is insensible of fatigue. Ferdinand found him- 
self at the Park gate that led to Ducie; intending only a slight stroll, 
he had already rambled half-way^ to his beloved. It was a delicious 
afternoon : the heat of the sun had long abated ; the air was sweet- and 
just beginning to stir; not a sound was heard, except the last blow of 
the woodman's axe, or the occasional note of some joyous bird wak- 
ing from its siesta. Ferdinand passed the gate ; he entered the wind- 
ing road, the road that Henrietta Temple had so admired; a beauti- 
ful green lane, indeed, with banks of flowers, and hedges of tall trees. 
He strolled along, our happy Ferdinand, indefinite of purpose, almost 
insensible whether he were advancing or returning home. He plucked 
the wild flowers, and pressed them to his lips, because she had 
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admired Ihem — ^res(cd on a bank — lounged on a gate — cut a stick from 
the hedge — traced Henrieta Temple in the road, and (hen turned 
the words into Henrietta Armine — and so, and so, and so— he, at 
length, stared at finding himself on Ducie Common. 

Beautiful common! How he loved it! How familiar every tree 
and rustic roof had become to him ! Could he ever forget the morning 
he had bathed in those fresh waters I What lake of Italy, what heroic 
wave of the midland ocean, could rival in his imagination that simple 
basin I He drew near to the woods of Ducie, glowing with the setting 
sun. Surely there was no twilight like the twilight of this land ! The 
woods of Ducie are entered. He recognised the path over which she 
had glided ; he knelt down and kissed that sacred earth. As he ap- 
proached the pleasure grounds, he turned off into a side path, that he 
might not be perceived ; he caught, through a vista, a distant glimpse 
of the mansion. The sight of that roof, wherein he had been so happy ; 
ef that roof that contained all that he cared or thought for in this 
world, overcame him. He leant against a tree, and hid his face. 

The twilight died away, the stars stole forth, and Ferdinand ventu- 
red in the spreading gloom of night to approach the mansion. He 
threw himself upon the turf, and watched the chamber where she 
lived. The windows were open, there were lights within the room, 
but the thin curtains were drawn, and concealed the inmates. Happy, 
happy chamber I All that was bright, and fair, and sweet, were con- 
centrated in those charming walls I 

The curtain is withdrawn; an arm— an arm which cannot be 
mistaken — epulis back the drapery. Is she coming forth? No, she 
does not; but he sees, distinctly he sees her. She sits in an old 
chair that he had often praised ; her head rests upon her arm— her 
brow seems pensive ; and in her other hand she holds a volume that 
she scarcely appears to read. Oh I may he gaze upon her for ever! 
May this celestial scene, this seraphic hour, never pass away. Bright 
stars— oh ! do not fade; thou summer wind that playest upon his brow, 
perfumed by her flowers, refresh him for ever ; beautiful night be for 
ever the canopy of a scene so sweet and still ; let existence glide away 
in gazing on yon delicate and tender vision ! 

Breams of fantastic love — the curtain closes ; a ruder hand than 
her's has, shut her from his sight 1 It has all vanished ; the stars seem 
dim, the autumnal air is dank and harsh ; and where he had gazed 
on heaven, a bat flits wild and fleet. Poor Ferdinand, unhappy Fer- 
dinand, how dull and depressed our brave gallant has become ! Was 
it her father who had closed the curtain? Gould he, himself, thought 
Ferdinand, have been observed? 

Harkl a voice softer and sweeter then the night breaks upon the air. 
It is the voice of his beloved— and, indeed, with all her singular and 
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admirable qualilies, I do not know that there was any thing more re- 
markable about Henrietta Temple than her voice. It was a rare voice; 
80 that in speaking, and ih the most ordinary conversation, there was 
no one whose utterance was more natural and less unstudied ; it Torcibly 
affected you. She could not give you a greeting, bid you an adieu, 
or make the most routine remark, without impressing you with her 
power and sweetness. It sounded like a bell, sweet and clear and 
thrilling; it was quite astonishing — ayl it was ridiculous — what in- 
fluence a little word uttered by this woman, without thought, would 
have upon your life. Of such fine clay is man made. 

That beautiful voice recalled to Ferdinand all his fading visions; It 
renewed the spell which had recently enchanted him ; it conjured up 
again all those sweet spirits that had a moment since hovered over 
him with their auspicious pinions. He could not, indeed, see her; 
her form, indeed, was shrouded, but her voice reached him; a voice 
attuned to tenderness, even to love ; a voice that ravished his ear, 
melted his soul, and blended with his whole existence. His heart 
fluttered, his pulse beat high, be sprang up, he advanced to the win- 
dow ! Yes ! a few paces alone divide them : a single step and he will be 

at her side. His hand is outstretched to clutch the curtain, his , 

when suddenly the music ceased. His courage vanished with its in- 
spiration. For a moment he lingered, but his heart misgave him» and 
beiitole back to his solitude. 

What a mystery is Love! All the necessities and habits of our life 
sink before it. Food and sleep, that seem to divide our being, as day 
and night divide Time, lose all their influence over the lover. He is, 
indeed, a spiritualised being, fit only to live upon ambrosia, and slum- 
ber in an imaginary paradise. The cares of the world do not touch 
him ; its most stirring events are to him but the dusty incidents of by^ 
gone annals. All the fortune of the world without his mistress is 
misery ; and with her all its mischances a transient dream. Revolo^ 
tions, earthquakes, the change of governments, the fall of empires, are 
to him but childish games, distasteful to a manly spirit. Men love in 
the plague, and forget the pest, though it rages about them. They 
bear a charmed life, and think not of destruction until it touches their 
idol, and then they die without a pang, like zealots for their persecuted 
creed. A man in love wanders in the world as a somnambulist, with 
eyes that seem open to those that watch him, yet in fact view nothing 
but their own inward fancies. 

Oh! that night at Ducie, through whpse long hours Ferdinand Ar- 
mine^ in a tumult of enraptured passion, wandered in its lawns and 
groves, feeding on the image of its enchanting mistress, watching the 
solitary light in her chamber that was to him as the pharos to a mariner 
in a tumultuous voyage I The morning, the grey cold morning, caufi 
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at last; he had outwatched the stars, aDd listened to the matins ot the 
waking birds. It was no longer possible to remain in the gardens 
unobserved ; he regained the common. 

What should he do ? whither should he wend his course? To Ar- 
mine? Oh ! not to Arrainc ; never could he return to Armine without 
the heart of Henrietta Temple. Yes! on that great venture he had 
now resolved ; on that mighty hazard all should now be staked. Keck- 
less of consequences, one vast object now alone sustained him. Ex- 
istence without her was impossible! Aye t a day, a day, a. single, a 
solitary day, should not elapse without his breathing to her his passion^ 
and seeking his fate from her dark eyes I 

He strolled along to the extremity of the common. It was a great 
table land, from whose boundary you looked down on small rich val- 
leys ; and into one of these, winding his way through fields of golden 
grain and pastures, of which the fertile soil was testified by their vigo- 
rous hedgerows, he now descended. A long, low farm-house, with 
gable ends and ample porch, an antique building that in old days might 
have been some manorial residence, attracted his attention. Its pic- 
turesque form, its angles and twisted chimneys, its porch covered with 
jessamine and egTantice, its verdant homestead and its orchard rich 
with ruddy fruit, its vast barns and long lines of ample stacks, pro- 
duced altogether a rural picture complete and cheerful. Near it ran a 
stream, which Ferdinand followed, and which, after a devious and 
rapid course, emptied itself into a deep and capacious pool, touched by 
the early sunbeam, and grateful to the swimmer's eye. Here Ferdi- 
nand made his natural toilet; and afterwards slowly returning to the 
farm-house, sought an agreeable refuge from the sun in its fragrant 
porch. 

The farmer's wife, accompanied by a pretty daughter with downcast 
eyes, came forth and invited him to enter. While he courteously 
refused her offer, he sought her hospitality. The good wife brought 
a table, and placed it in the porch, and covered it with a napkin purer 
than snow. Her viands were fresh eggs, milk warm from the cow, 
and bread she had herself baked. Even a lover might feed on such 
sweet food. This happy valley and this cheerful settlement wonder- 
fully touched the fancy of Ferdinand. The season was mild and 
sunny, the air scented by the flowers that rustled in the breeze, the 
bees soon came to rifle their sweetness, and flights of white and blue 
pigeons ever and anon skimmed along the sky from the neighbouring 
gables that were their dovecotes. Ferdinand made a salutary, if not 
plenteous meal; and when the table was removed, exhausted by the 
fatigue and excitement of the last four-and-twenty hours, he stretched 
himself at full length in the porch, and fell into a gentle and dreamless 
slumber. 
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Hours elapsed before he awoke, vigorous indeed, and wonderfully 
refreshed ; but the sun had already greally declined. To his astonish- 
ment, as he moved, there fell from his breast a most beautiful nosegay. 
He was charmed with this delicate attention from his hostess, or per- 
haps from her pretty daughter with those downcast eyes. There 
seemed a refinement about the gift, and the mode of its ofTering, which 
scarcely could be expected from these kind yet simple rustics. The 
flowers, too, were most rare and choice ; geraniums such as are found 
only in lady's bower, a cape jessamine, some musky carnations, and a 
rose that seemed the sister of the one that he had borne from Ducie. 
They were most delicately bound together, too, by a bright blue 
ribband, fastened by a gold and turquoise pin. This was most strange ; 
this was an adventure more suitable to a Sicilian palace than an En- 
glish farm-house; to the gardens of a princess than the clustered 
porch of his kind hostess. Ferdinand gazed at the bouquet with a 
glance of blended perplexity and pleasure ; then he entered the farm- 
house, and made inquiries of his hostess, but Ihey were fruitless. The 
pretty daughter with the downcast eyes was there too ; but her Tery 
admiration at the gift, so genuine and unrestrained, proved, if testi- 
mony indeed were necessary, that she was not his unknown benefactor : 
admirer, he would have said ; but Ferdinand was in love, and modest. 
All agreed no one, to their knowledge, had been there ; and so Ferdi- 
nand, cherishing his beautiful gift, was fain to quit his new friends in 
as much perplexity as ever. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Which contains an Incident which is the Termination of ipost Tales, though almost 

the beginning of the Present. 

b 

It was about two hours before sunset that Captain Armine summoned 
up courage to call at Ducie Bower. He inquired for Mr. Temple, and 
learned to his surprise that Mr. Temple had quilted Ducie yesterday 
morning for Scotland. 

"And Miss Temple?'' said Ferdinand. 

** Is at home, Sir," replied the servant. 

Ferdinand was ushered into the saloon. She was not there. Our 
hero was very nervous ; he had been bold enough in the course of his 
walk from the farm-house, and indulged in a thousand imaginary con- 
versations with his mistress ; but, now that he was really about io 
meet her, all his fire and fancy deserted him. Everything occurred to 
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him inauspicious to his suit ; his own situation, the short limo she had 
known him, his uncertainty of the stale of her affections. How did he 
know she was not engaged to another ? why should she not be betrothed 
as well as himself? This contingency had occurred to him before, and 
yet he had driven it from his thoughts. He began to be jealous; he 
began to think himself a very great fool ; at any rate, he resolved not 
to expose himself any further. He was clearly premature ; he would 
call to-morrow or next day; to speak to her now was certainly im- 
possible. 

The door opened ; she entered, radiant as the day I What a smile 1 
what dazzling teeth 1 what ravishing dimples ! her eyes flashed like 
summer lightning; she extended him a hand while and soft as one of 
those doves that had played about him in the morning. Surely never 
was any one endued with such an imperial presence. So stalely, so 
majestic, and yet withal so simply gracious ; full of such airy arllessness, 
at one moment she seemed an empress, and then only a beautiful child ; 
and the hand and arm that seemed fashioned to wave a sceptre, in an 
ioslant appeared only fit to fondle a gazelle or pluck a flower. 

'' How do you do?" she said ; and he really fancied she was going 
to sing. He was not yet accustomed to that marvellous voice. It 
broke upon the silence, like a silver bell just touched by the summer 
air. << It is very kind of you to come and see a lone maiden," she 
continued ; *' papa has deserted me, and without any preparation. I 
caDDot endure to be separated from him, and this is almost the only 
time that he has refused my solicitation to accompany him. But he 
must travel far and quickly. My uncle has sent for him; he is very 
unwell, and papa is his trustee. Tiicre is business; I do not know 
what it is, but I dare say not very agreeable. By the bye, I hope 
Lady Armino is well ?" 

'' My papa has deserted me," said Ferdinand, with a smile. *' They 
have not yet arrived, and some days may yet elapse before they reach 
Armine." 

'' Indeed 1 I hope they are well." 

"Yes; they are well." 

•*Did you ride here?" 

**No." 

"You did not walk r* 

*' I hardly know how I came ; I believe I walked." 

" You must bo very tired ; and you are standing! pray sit down ; 
sit in that chair; you know that is your favour ile chair." 

And Ferdinand seated himself in the very chair in which he had 
watched her the preceding night. 

** This id certainly my favourite chair," he said ; ** I know no seat 
in the world I prefer to ihi^." 
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•'Will you take some refreshment? I am sure you will ; you 
must be very tired. Take some hock ; let me order some hock — papa 
always takes hock and soda water. I shall order some hock and soda 
water for you." She rose and rang the bell in spite of his re- 
monstrance. 

"And have you been walking, Miss Temple f' inquired Fer- 
dinand. 

" I was thinking of strolling now/' she replied, "but I am glad 
tliat you have called, for I wanted an excuse to be idle." 

An hour passed away, nor was the conversation on either side very 
brilliantly supported. Ferdinand seemed dull, but, indeed, was only 
moody, revolving in his mind many strange incidents and feelings, and 
then turning for consolation in his perplexities to the enchanting vision 
on which he still could gaze. Nor was Miss Temple, indeed, in her 
usually sparkling vein ; her liveliness seemed an effort; she was more 
constrainei}, she was less fluent than before. Ferdinand, indeed, rose 
more than once to depart ; yet still he remained. He lost his cap; be 
looked for his cap ; he found his cap ; and then a^in seated himself. 
Again he rose, restless and disquieted, wandered about the room, 
looked at a picture, plucked a flower, pulled the flower to pieces. 

" Miss Temple," he at length observed, ** I am afraid I am very 
stupid I" 

** Because you are silent?" 

** Is not that a sufficient reason?" 

" Nay! I think not — I think I am rather fond of silent people my- 
self; I cannot bear to live with a person who feels bound to talk be- 
cause he is my companion. The whole day passes sometimes without 
papa and myself exchanging fifty words ; yet I am very happy ; I do 
not feel that we are dull :" and Miss Temple pursued her work which 
she had previously taken up. 

"Ah! but I'am not your papa ; when we are very intimate with 
people, when they interest us, we are engaged with their feelings, we 
do not perpetually require their ideas. But an acquaintance, as I am, 
only an acquaintance, a miserable acquaintance, unless I speak or 
listen, I have no business to be here; unless I in some degree contri- 
bute to the amusement or the convenience of my companion, I dege- 
nerate into a bore." 

" I think you are very amusing, and you may be useful if you like, 
very ;" and she offered him a skein of silk, which she requested him 
to hold. 

It was a beautiful hand that was extended to him, a beautiful hand 
is an excellent thing in woman ; it is a charm that never palls, and 
better than all, it is a means of fascination that never disappears* 
Women carry a beautiful hand with them to the grare^ when a beatH 
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Uful face has long ago vaDished, or ceased to enchant. The expression 
of the band, too, is inexhaustible; and when the eyes we may hayQ 
worshipped no longer flash or sparkle, the ringlets with which we may 
have played are covered with a cap, or worse, a turban, and the sym- 
metrical presence which in our sonnets has reminded us so oft of ante- 
lopes and wild gazelles, have all, all vanished ; the hand, the immortal 
hand, defying alike time and care, still vanquishes, and still triumphs ; 
and small, soft, and fair, by an airy attitude, a gentle pressure, or a 
new ring, renews with untiring grace the spell that bound our ena-* 
moured and adoring youth I 

But in the present instance there were eyes as bright ks the hand, 
locks more glossy and luxuriant than Helen of Troy's, a cheek pink a9 
a shell, and breaking into dimples like a May morning into sunshine, 
and lips from which stole forth a perfume sweeter than the whole con- 
servatory. Ferdinand sat down on a chair opposite Miss Temple, 
with the extended skein. 

*' Now this is better than doing nothing!'' she said catching bis eye^ 
with a glance half-kind, half-arch. " I suspect, Captain Armine, that 
your melancholy originates in idleness." 

** Ah ! if I could only be employed every day in this manner I" 
ejaculated Ferdinand. 

'* Nay I not with a dislafl'; but you must do something. You must 
gel into parliament." 

** You forget that I am a Catholic," said Ferdinand. 

Miss Temple slightly blushed, and talked rather quickly about her 
work; but her companion would not relinquish the subject. 

I hope you are not prejudiced against my faith," said Ferdinand, 
Prejudiced 1 Dear Captain Armine, do not make me repent too 
seriously a giddy word. I feel it is wrong that matters of taste should 
mingle with matters of belief; but, to speak the truth, I am not quite 
sure that a Howard or an Armine, who was a Protestant, like myself, 
would'^quite please my fancy as much as in their present position, 
which, if a little inconvenient, is very picturesque." 

Ferdinand smiled. " My great grandmother was a Protestant," 
said Ferdinand, ' ' Margaret Armine. Do you think Margaret a pretty 
name f* 

** Queen Margaret I yes I a fine name, I think ; barring its abbre- 
viation." 

*' I wish my great grandmother's name had not been Margaret," 
said Ferdinand very seriously. 

''Now, why should that respectable dame's baptism disturb your 
fancy?" inquired Miss Temple. 

•* I wish her name had been Henrietta,'* replied Ferdinand. •• Hen- 
rietta Armine^ You know there was a Henrietta Armine once V' 
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" Was there?" said Mis9 Tempio rising. *' Our skein is fiiiisheJ. 
You have been very good. I must go and see my flowers. Come." 
And as she said this little word, she turned her fair and finely-finished 
neck, and looked over her shoulder at Ferdinand with an arch expressioQ 
of countenance peculiar to her. That winning look, indeed, that clear, 
sweet voice, and that quick graceful attitude, blended into a spell which 
was irresistible. His heart yearned for HenrieUa Temple, and rose at 
the bidding of her voice. 

From the conservatory they stepped into the garden. It was a most 
delicious afternoon ; the sun had sunk behind the grove, and the air, 
which had been throughout the day somewhat oppressive, was now 
warm, but mild. At Ducie there was a fine old terrace facing the wes- 
tern hills, that bound the valley in which the bower was situate. These 
hills, a ridge of moderate elevation, but of very picturesque form, parted 
just opposite the terrace, as if on purpose to admit the setting sun, like 
inrerior existences that had, as it were, made way before the splen- 
dour of some mighty lord or conqueror. The lofty and sloping bank 
which this terrace crowned was covered with rare shrubs, and occa- 
sionally a group of tall trees sprang up among tliem, and broke the 
view with an interference which was far from ungraceful — while ivy 
and other creepers, spreading forth from large marble vases, had ex- 
tended over their trunks, and sometimes, even in their play, had touched 
their topmost branches. Between the terrace and the distant hills ex- 
tended avast tract of pasture land, green and well-wooded by its rich 
hedge-rows; not a roof was visible, though many farms and hamlets 
were at hand*, and in the heart of a rich and populous land, here was 
a region where (he shepherd or the herdsman were the only evidences 
of human existence. It was thither, a grateful spot at such an hour, 
that Miss Temple and her companion directed their steps. The last 
beam of the sun flashed across the flaming horizon as they gained the 
terrace; the hills, well wooded, or presenting a bare and acute outline 
to the sky, rose sharply defined in form; while in another diR^clion 
some more distant elevations were pervaded with a rich purple tint, 
touched sometimes with a rosy blaze of soft and flickering light. 
The whole scene, indeed, from the humble pastureland that was 
soon to creep into darkness, to the pr6ud hills whose sparkling crests 
were yet touched by the living beam, was bathed with lucid beauty 
and luminous softness, and blended with the glowing canopy of 
the lustrous sky. But on the terrace, and the groves that rose beyond 
]t, and the glades and vistas into which they opened, fell the full 
glory of the sunset. Each moment a new shadow, now rosy, now golden, 
now blending in its shifting tints all the glory of the rich pleasure- 
grounds, its groups of rare and noble trees, and its dim or glittering 
avenues. 
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The vespers of the birds were faintly dying away, the last low of 
(he returning kine sounded over the lea, the tinkle of the sheep-bell 
was heard no more, the thin white moon began to gleam, and Hespe- 
rus glittered in the fading sky. It was the twilight hour ! 

That delicious hour that softens the heart of man — what is ils magic? 
Not merely its beauty; it is not more beautiful than the sunrise. It is 
its repose. Our tumultuous passions sink with the sun ; there is a fine 
sympathy between us and our world, and the stillness of Nature is 
responded to by the serenity of the soul. 

At this sacred hour our hearts are pure. All worldly cares, all 
(hose vulgar anxieties and aspirations that at other seasons hover like 
vultures over our existence, vanish from the serene atmosphere of our 
susceptibility. A sense of beauty, a sentiment of love, pervade our 
being. But if at such a moment solitude is full of joy — ^if, even when 
alone, our native sensibility suffices to entrance us with a tranquil, yet 
thrilling, bliss — how doubly sweet, how multiplied must be our fine 
emotions, when the most delicate influence of human sympathy com- 
bines with the power and purity of material and moral nature, and 
completes the exquisite and enchanting spell ! 

Ferdinand Armine turned from the beauiiful world around him, to 
gaze upon a countenance sweeter than summer air,softer than the gleam- 
ing moon, brighter than the evening star. The shadowy light of purple 
eve fell upon the still and solemn presence of Henrietta Temple. Ir- 
resistible emotion impelled him ; softly he took her gentle hand, and 
scarcely winding round her waist his trembling arm, he bent his head, 
and murmured to her, " Most beautiful, I love thee I*' 

As, in the oppressive stillness of some tropic night, a single drop is 
the refreshing harbinger of a shower that clears the heavens, so even 
(his slight expression relieved in an instant the intensity of his o'er- 
biirlhened feelings, and warm, quick, and gushing, flowed the words 
ihaibrealhed his fervid adoration. *'Yesl'* he continued, '*in this 
fair scene, oh! let me turn to something fairer still. Beautiful, be- 
loved Henrietta, I can repress no longer the emotions that, since I first 
beheld you, have vanquished my existence. I love you, I adore you ; 
life in your society is heaven ; without you I cannot live. Deem me, 
oh! deem me not too bold, sweet lady; I am not worthy of you, yet 
let me love I I am not worthy of you, but who can be? Ah ! if I dared 
but venture to ofler you my heart, if indeed that humblest of all pos- 
SL'ssions might indeed be yours, if my adoration, if my devotion, if (he 
consecration of my life to you, might in some degree compensate for 
its lillle worth, if I might live even but to hope— — 

''You do not speak, my treasure; my beloved is silent. Miss 
Temple, Henrietta, admirable Henrietta, have I oflended you? am I 
indeed the victim of hopes too high and fancies too supreme ? Oh ! 
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, pardon me, most beautiful, I pray your pardon. Is it a crime to feel, 
perchance too keenly, the sense of beauty like to thine, dear ladyl 
Ah I tell me I am forgiven ; tell me indeed you do not hate me. I 
will be silent, I will never speak again. Yet, let me walk with you. 
Cease not to be my companion because I have been too bold. Pity 
me, pity me, dearest, dearest Henrietta. If you but knew bow I have 
sufTered, if you but knew the nights that brought no sleep, the days of 
fever, that have been mine sinoe first we met, if you but knew how I 
have fed but upon one sweet idea, one sacred image of absorbing life, 
since first I gazed on your transcendent form, indeed I think that you 
would pity, that you would pardon, that you might even 

** Tell me is it my fault that you are beautiful. Oh I how beautiful, 
my wretched and exhausted soul too surely feels ! Is it my fault those 
eyes are like the dawn, that thy sweet voice thrills through my frame, 
and but the lightest touch of that light hand falls like a spell on my 
entranced form ? Ah ! Henrietta, be merciful, be kind V 

Ue ))aused for a second, and yet she did not answer ; but her cheek 
fell upon his shoulder, and the gentle pressure of her hand was more 
eloquent than language. That slight, sweet signal was to him as the 
sunrise on the misty earth. Full of hope, and joy, and confidence^ he 
took her in his arms, sealed her cold lips with a burning kiss, and 
vowed to her his eternal and almighty love I 

He borQ her to an old stone bench placed on the terrace. Still she 
was silent ; but her hand clasped this, and her head rested on his 
bosom. The gleaming moon now glittered, the hills and woods were 
silvered by its beam, and the far meads were bathed with its clear, 
fair light. Not a single cloud curtained the splendour of the stars. 
What a rapturous soul was Ferdinand Armine's as he sat that night 
on the old bench, on Ducie Terrace, shrouding from the rising 
breeze the trembling form of Henrietta Temple! ! And yet it was not 
cold that made her shiver. 

The clock of Ducie church struck ten. She mo^ed, saying, in a 
faint voice, ** We must go home, my Ferdinand V* 
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BOOK III. 



CHAPTER I. 

In Mrhich Captain Armine proves himself a complete Tactician. 

The midnight moon flung its broad beams over the glades and 
avenues of Armine, as Ferdinand, riding Miss Temple's horse, re- 
entered the park. His countenance was paler than the spectral lighl 
that guided him on his way. He looked little like a pledged and 
triumphant lover ; but in his contracted brow and compressed lip 
might be read the determination of his soul. There was no longer a 
contest between poverty and pride, between the maintenance or de- 
struction of his ancient house, between his old engagement and his pre- 
sent passion ; that was past. Henrietta Temple was the light in the 
Pharos, amid alKhis stormy fortunes; thither he directed all the 
energies of his being; and to gain that port, or sink, was his unflinch- 
ing resolution. 

It was deep in the night before he again beheld the towers and 
turrets of his castle, and the ivy-covered fragment of the old Place 
seemed to sleep in peace under its protecting influence. A wild and 
beautiful event had happened since last he quitted those ancient walls. 
And what would be its influence upon them? But it is not for the 
passionate lover to moralise. For him, the regrets of the past and 
the chances of the future are alike lost in the ravishing and absorbing 
present. For a lover that has but just secured the object of bis long 
and tumultuous hopes, is as a diver who has just plucked a jewel from 
the bed of some rare sea. Panting and wild he lies upon the beach, 
and the gem that he clutches is the sole idea that engrosses his exis- 
tence. 

Ferdinand is within his little chamber ; that little chamber where his 
mother had bid him so passionate a farewell. Ah I he loves another 
woman better than his mother now ! Nay, even a feeling of embar*^ 
rassment and pain is associated with the recollection of that fond and 
elegant being, that he had recognised once as the model of all feminine 
perfection, and who had been to him so gentle and so devoted. He 
drives his mother from his thoughts. It is of another voicd that he 
now muses; it is the memory of another's glance that touches hi« 
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eager heart. He falls into a reyerie ; the passionate past id acted agaia 
before him ; in his glittering eye and tlie rapid play of his features 
may be traced the tumult of his soul. A doubt crosses his brow. Is 
he indeed so happy — is it not all a dream? He takes from his bosom 
the handkerchief of Henrietta Temple. He recognises upon it her 
magical initials, worked in her own fme dark hair. A smile of trium- 
pliant certainty irradiates his countenance, as he rapidly presses the 
memorial to his lips, and imprints upon it a thousand kisses; and 
holding this cherished testimony of his felicity to his heart, sleep at 
length descended upon the exhausted frame of Ferdinand Armine. 

But the night that brought dreams to Ferdinand Armine, brought 
him not visions more marvellous and magical than his waking life. He 
who loves, lives in an extatic trance. The world that surrounds him 
is not the world of working man : it is fairy land, He is not of the 
same order as the labouring myriads on which he seems to tread. 
They are to him but a swarm of humble-minded and humble-man- 
nered insects. For him, the human species is represented by a single 
individual, and of her he makes an idol. All that is bright and rare is 
but invented and devised to adorn and) please her. Flowers for her 
were made so sweet, and birds so musical. All nature seems to bear 
an intimate relation to the being we adore; and, as to us life would 
now appear intolerable, a burthen of insupportable and wearing toil, 
without this transcendent sympathy, so we cannot help fancying, that 
were its sweet and subtle origin herself to quit this inspired scene, the 
universe itself would not be unconscious of its deprivation, and some- 
what of the world's lustre might be missed even by the most callous. 

The morning burst, as beautiful as such love. A rosy tint suiTused 
the soft and tremulous sky, and tinted with a delicate hue' the tail 
trees and the wide lawns, freshened with the light and vanishing dew. 
The air was vocal with a thousand songs ; all was bright and clear, 
cheerful and golden. Ferdinand awoke from delicious dreams, and 
gazed upon the scene that responded to his own bright and glad emo- 
tions, and inhaled the balmy air, ethereal as his own soul. Love, 
that can illumine the dark hovel and the dismal garret, that sheds a ray 
of enchanting light over the close and busy city, seems to mount with 
a lighter and more glittering pinion in an atmosphere as brilliant as 
its own plumes. Fortunate the youth, the romance of whose existence 
is placed in a scene befitting its fair and marvellous career; fortunate 
the passion that is breathed in palaces, amid the ennobling creations 
of surrounding art, and greets tlia object of its fond solicitude amid 
perfumed gardens, and in the shade of green and silent woods ! What- 
ever may be the harsher course of his career, however the cold world 
may cast its dark shadows upon his future path, he may yet consider 
himse\jC thrice blessed to whom this graceful destiny has fallen, and 
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amid the storms and troubles of afterlife may look back to these hours, 
fair as the dawn, beautiful as the twilight, with solace and satisfaction. 
Disappointment may wither up his energies, oppression may bruise 
his spirit; but balked, daunted, deserted, crushed, lone where once 
all was sympathy, gloomy where all was light, still be has not lived 
in vain. 

Business, however^ rises with the sun. The morning brings cares, 
and, although with rebraced energies and renovated strength then is the 
season that we are best qualified to struggle with the harassing brood, 
still Ferdinand Armine, the involved son of a ruined race, seldom rose 
from his couch, seldom recalled consciousness after repose, without a 
pang. Nor was there indeed magic withal in the sweet spell that now 
bound him to preserve him from this black invasion. Anxiety was 
one of the ingredients of the charm. He might have forgotten his own 
broken fortunes, his audacious and sanguine spirit might have built 
up many a castle for the future, as brave as . that of Armine ; but the 
very inspiring recollection of Henrietta Temple, the very remembrance 
of the past and triumphant eve, only the more forced upon his memory 
the conviction that he was, at this moment, engaged also to another^ 
and bound to be married to two women. 

Something must be done ; Miss Grandison might arrive this very- 
day. It was an improbable incident, but still it might occur. While 
he was thus musing, his servant brought him his letters which, had ar- 
rived the preceding day — letters from his mother and Eartherine, hts^ 
Eatherine. They brought present relief. The invalid had not amen- 
ded; their movements were still uncertain. Eatherine, ''his own 
Kate," expressed even a faint fond wish that he would return. His 
resolution was taken in an instant. He decided with the prescient 
promptitude of one who has his dearest interests at stake. He wrote to* 
Eatherine that he would instantly fly to her, only that he daily expected 
his attendance would be required in town, on military business oV 
urgent importance to their happiness. This might, this must, neces- 
sarily delay their meeting. The moment he received his summons to' 
attend the Horse Guards, he should hurry off. In the mean time, 8h& 
was to write to him here; and at all events not to quit Bath for Ar- 
mine, without giving him a notice of several days. Having des- 
patched this letter, and 'another to his mother, Ferdinand repaired to* 
the tower, to communicate to Glastonbury the necessity of his imme- 
diate departure for London, but he also assured that good old man of 
his brief visit to that city. The pang of this unexpected departure was 
softened by the positive promise of returning in a very fews days, and* 
returning with his family. 

Having roadethesearrangements, Ferdinand now felt that come what 
might he had at least secured for himself a certain poriod of unbtoken* 
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bliss. He had a faithful servant, an Italian, io whose discretion he had 
justly unlimited confidence. To him Ferdinand intrusted the duty 
of bringing, each day, his letters to his retreat, which he had fixed 
upon should be that same picturesque farm-house, in whose friendly 
porch he had found the preceding day such a hospitable shelter, and 
where he had experienced that charming adtenture which now rather 
delighted than perplexed him. 



CHAPTER H. 

A Day of Love. 

Meanwhile the beauliful Henrietta sat in her bower, her music 
neglected, her drawing thrown aside. Even her birds were forgotten, 
and her flowers untended. A soft tumult filled her frame : now rapt 
in reverie she leaned her head upon her fair hand in charmed abstrac- 
tion ; now rising from her restless seat she paced Ihechamber, and thought 
of his quick coming. What was this mighty revolution that a few 
short days — a few brief hours had occasioned ? How mysterious, yet 
how irresistible-*-bow overwhelming 1 Her father was absent, (hat 
father on whose fond idea she had alone lived ; from whom the slightest 
separation had once been pain ; and now that father claims not even 
her thoughts. Another, and a stranger's image, is throned in her souL 
She who had moved in the world ao variously — who had received so 
much homage, and been accustomed from her childhood to all that is 
oc^nsidered accomplished and fascinating in man, and bad passed 
through the ordeal with a calm clear spirit; behold she is no longer 
the mistress of her thoughts or feelings ; she had fallen before a glaoce, 
and yielded in an instant to a burning word I 

But couldshe blame herself? Did sherepent the rapid and ravishing 
past? Pid regret mingle with her wonder? Was there a pang of re- 
morse, however slight, blending its sharp tooth with all her bliss? 
Oh I no! Her love was perfect, and her joy was full. She offered her 
TOWS to that heaven that had accorded her happiness so supreme ; she 
folt only unworthy of a destiny so con^lete. She marvelled, in the 
meekness and purity of her spirit, why one so gifted had beea reserved 
for her^ and what he could recognise in her imperfect and inferior 
qualities to devote to them the fondness of his rare existence. . 

Ferdinand Armine I Did there indeed ever breathe, had the wit of 
pget ^Tor y«t devised, a being 90 choice? So young, so beautiful, so 
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liyely and accomplished, so deeply and variously interestiogl Was 
that sweet voice, Indeed, only to sound in her enchanted ear — that 
graceful form to move only for the pleasure of her watchful eye? That 
quick and airy fancy but to create for her delight, and that soft, gentle 
heart to own no solicitude but for her will and infinite gratification? 
And could it be possible that he loved her, that she was indeed his 
pledged and panting bride, that the accents of his adoration still echoed 
in her ear, and his fond embrace still clung to her mute and trembl- 
ing lips! Would he always love her? Would he always be so fond? 
Would he be as faithful as he was now devoted ? Ah ! she would not 
lose him. That heart should never escape her. Her life should be 
one long vigilant device to enchain his being. 

What was she five days past? Is it possible that she lived before 
she met him? Of what did she think, what do? Could there, be 
pursqits without this companion, plans or feelings without this fiweet 
friend 1 Life must have been a blank, vapid and dull and weary. She 
cotjd not recal herself before that morning ride to Armine. How 
rolled away the day 1 How heavy must have been the hours I All 
that had been uttered before she listened to Ferdinand seemed without 
point; all that was done before he lingered at her side aimless and 
without an object. 

Love 1 in vain they moralise ; in vain they teach us thou art ^ 
delusion ; in vain they dissect thine inspiring sentiment, and would 
mortify us into misery by its degrading analysis. The sage may an- 
nounce that gratified vanity is thine aim and end ; the lover glances 
with contempt at his cold-blooded philosophy. Nature assures him 
thou art a beautiful and sublime emotion ; and, he answers, canst thou 
deprive tlie sun of Us heat because its ray may be decomposed ; or 
does the diamond blaze with less splendour because thou canst analyse 
Its effulgence? 

A gehtle rustling sounded at the window; Henrietta looked up, but 
the fiigbt deserted her fading vision, as Ferdinand seized with softness 
her softer hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

A moment since, and she had longed for his presence as the infant 
for Its mother ; a moment since, and she had murmured that so mjuch 
of the morn had passed without his society ; a moment since, and it had 
seemed that no time could exhaust the expression of her feelings. How 
she had sighed for his coming I How she had hoped that this day she 
might convey to him what last night she had so weakly, so imperfectly 
attempted! And now she sat trembling and silent, with downcast 
eyes and changing countenance ! 

/• My Henrietta 1" exclaimed Ferdinand, "my beautiful Henrietta, 
it seemed we never should meet again, and yet I rose almost with 
the sun/' 
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" My Ferdinand/' replied Miss Temple, scarcely daring to meet 
bis glance, * ' I cannot speak ; I am so happy that I cannot speak." 

"Ah! tell me, sweetest, have you thought of me very much 1 Did 
you observe I stole your handkerchief last night? Seel here it is; 
when I slept, I kissed it and wore it next my heart." 

" Dear handkerchief I Ahl give it me, my Ferdinand," she faintly 
murmured, extending her hand; and then she added in a firmer and 
livelier tone, '* And did he really kiss it I did he really kiss it before 
he slept, and wear it near his heart I" 

" Near thine ; for thine it is, love ! Sweet, you look so beautiful to 
day I It seems to me you never yet looked half so fair. Those eyes 
are so brilliant — so very blue — so like the violet! There is nothing 
like your eyes." 

** Except your own." 

'* You have taken away your hand. Give me back my hand, my 
Henrietta. I will not quit it. The whole day it shall be clasped in 
mine. Ah! what a hand ! so soft — so very soft! There is nothing 
like your hand." 

** Your's is as soft, dear Ferdinand." 

*' Oh 1 Henrietta ! I do love you so ! I wish that I could tell you how 
I loved you I As I rode home last night, it seemed that I had not con- 
veyed to you a tithe, nay, a thousandth part of what I feel." 

'« You cannot love me, Ferdinand, more than I love you." 

" Say so again I Tell me very often — tell me a thousand times, 
how much you love me. Unless you tell me a thousand times, Hen- 
rietta, I never can believe that I am so blessed." 

They went forth into the garden. Nature, with the splendid sky 
and the sweet breeze, seemed to smile upon their passion. Henrietta 
plucked the most beautiful flowers, and placed them in his breast. 

<< Do you remember the rose at Armine," said Ferdinand, with a 
fond smile. 

'*Ah! who would have believed that it would have led to this!" said 
Henrietta, with downcast eyes. 

'* I am not more in love now than I was then," said Ferdinand. 

'* I dare not speak of my feelings," said Miss Temple. ** Is it pos- 
sible that it can be but five days back since we first met I It seems 
another dera." 

" I have no recollection of anything that occurred, before I saw you 
beneath the cedar,'' replied Ferdinand ; " that is the date of my exis- 
tence. I saw you, and I loved. My love was at once complete ; I 
have no confidence in any other ; I have no confidence in the love that 
is the creature of observation, and reflection, and comparison, and 
calculation. Love, in my opinion, should spring from innate sym- 
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patfiy; it should be superior to all situations, all ties, all circum- 
stances." 

"Such, then, we must believe is ours/' replied Henrietta, in a 
somewhat grave and musing tone, ** I would willingly embrace your 
creed. I know not why I should be ashamed of my feelings. They 
are natural, and they are pure. And yet I tremble. But as long as 
you do not think lightly of me, Ferdinand, for whom should I 
care?" 

'' My Henrietta ! my angel ! my adored and beautiful ! I worship 
you — I reverence you. Ah I my Henrietta, if you only knew how I 
dote upon you, you ^vt^ould not speak thus. Gome let us ramble in 
our woods." 

So saying, he withdrew her from the more public situation in which 
they were then placed, and entered, by a winding walk, those beau- 
tiful bowers (hat had given so fair and Gtting a name to Ducie. Ah I 
that was a ramble of rich delight, as winding his arm round her light 
waist, he poured into her palpitating ear all the eloquence of his pas- 
sion. Each hour that they had known each other was analysed, and 
the feelings of each moment were compared. What sweet and thrill- 
ing confessions 1 Eventually it was settled, to the complete satisfac- 
tion of both, that both had fallen in love at the same time, and that 
they had been mutually and unceasingly thinking of each other from 
the first instant of their meeting. 

The conversation of lovers is inexhaustible. Hour glided away 
after hour, as Ferdinand alternately expressed his passion and detailed 
the history of his past life. For the curiosity of woman, lively at all 
times, is never so keen, so exacting, and so interested, as in her anxiety 
to become acquainted with the previous career of her lover. She Is 
jealous of all that he has done before she knew him ; of every person 
Jo whom he has spoken. She Will be assured a thousand times that he 
never loved before, yet she credits the first affirmation. She envies 
the mother who knew him as a child, even the nurse that may have 
rocked his cradle. She insists upon a minute and finished portraiture 
of his character and life. 

Why did he not give it? More than once it was upon his lips to 
reveal all; more than once he was about to pour forth all his sorrows, 
all the entanglements of his painful situation ; more than once he was 
about to make the full and mortifying confession, that, though his heart 
^as hers, there existed another, who even at that moment might claim 
the hand that Henrietta clasped with so much tenderness. But he 
checked himself. He would not break the charm that surrounded 
him; he would not disturb the clear and brilliant stream in which his 
life was at this moment flowing ; he had not courage to change })y a 
worldly word the scene of celestial enchantment in which he now 

8 
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moved and breathed. Let me add, in some degree for his justificttioa. 
that he was DOt altogether unmindful of the feelings of Miss Grandisoo. 
Sufficient misery remained, at all events, for her, without adding 
the misery of making her rival a confidante in her mortification. The 
deed must be done, and done promptly ; but, at least, there should be 
no unnecessary witnesses to its harrowing achievement. 

So he looked upon the radiant brow of his Henrietta, wreathed with 
smiles of innocent triumph, sparkling with unalloyed felicily, aod 
beaming with unbroken devotion. Should the shade of a dark passion 
for a moment cloud that heaven, so bright and so serene? Should 
even a momentary pang of jealousy or distrust pain that pure and 
unsullied .breast ! In the midst of contending emotions, he pressed 
her to his heart with renewed energy, and, bending down his head, 
imprinted an embrace upon her blushing forehead. 

They seated themselves on a bank, which, it would seem^ nature 
had created for the convenience of lovers. The softest moss and the 
brightest flowers decked its elastic and fragrant side. A spreading 
beech tree shaded their heads from the sun, which now indeed was on 
the decline ; and occasionally its wide branches rustled with the soft 
breeze, that passed over them in renovating and gentle gusts. The 
woods widened before them, and, at the termination of a well^pntrived 
avenue, they caught the roofs of the village and the tall tower of Daeie 
Church. They had wandered ^for hours without weariness, yet the 
repose was grateful, while they listened to the birds, and plucked 
beautiful wild flowers. 

^^Ah! I remember," said Ferdinand, *'that it was not far from 
here, while slumbering indeed in the porch of my pretty farm hoiiae, 
that the fairy of the spot dropped on my breast these beautifid flowers 
that I now wear. Did you not observe them, my sweet Henrietta? 
So you know that I am rather mortified, that they have not made you 
at least a little jealous?" 

*' I am not jealous of fairies, dear Ferdinand.*' 

** And yet I half believe that you are a fairy, my Renrielta." 

''A very substantial one, I fear, my Ferdinand. Is this a cempli- 
Blent to my form ?" 

^' Well, then, a sylvan nymph, much more, I assure yon, t» my 
teiey ; perhaps the rosy Dryad of this fair tree ; rambling lo vnhmIs, 
in4 bounding over commons, scattering beautiful flowers, aod dreams 
» bright." 

** And were your dre«ns bright yesterday memlag V 

♦* I dreamt of you." 

*' And when you awoke?" 

*< I hastened to the source of my inspiration." 

** And if you had not dreamt of me ?" 
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•* I should have come to have inquired the reason why.** 
MiM Temple looked upon the ground; a blended expression of 
mirth and sentiment played over her features, and then lookino^ ud 
with a smile contending with her tearful eye, she hid her face in hi^ 
breast and murmured, - 1 watched him sleeping. Did he iiideed 
dream of me f* 

••Darling of my existence," exclfeitaed the enraptured Ferdinand 
•' exquisite, enchanUng beiiig ! Wliy dm I so happy ? What have I 
done to deserve bliss so inelfable ? But tell me, beauty, tell me how 
you Contrived to appear and vanish Without witnesses. For my in- 
quiries were severe, and th^ good people must have been less artlesd 
th&n I imagined to have withstood them successfully." 

•• I came," said Miss Temple, *• to pay them a visit, with tnenot 

toncommod* When I entered the porch I beheld my Ferdinand 

Weep. I looked upon him for a moment, but I was frightened and 

stole away unperceived. But I left the flowers, more fortunate thdH 

/your Henrietta!" 

"Sweet love 1" 

'• Never did I return home," continued Miss Tempte, "more sad 
and more dispirited. A thousand limes I wished that I wag a flower 
that I might be gathered and worn upon your heart. You Mnile, my 
Ferdinand. Indeed I feel I am very foolish, yet I khow tiot why, I 
am now neither ashamed nor afraid to tell you anything, t was \o 
miserable when I arrived home, thy Ferdinand, that I went to my 
room and wept. And he then came ! Oh ! what heaven was mine 1 
I wiped the tears firom toy faccj and came down to See him. tie 
looked SO beautiful and happy !" 

" And you, sweet child, oh ! who could have believed, at that mo- 
ment, that a tear had escaped from those bright eyes I" 

" Love makes us hypocrites, I fear, my Ferdinand; for a moment 
before I was so wearied that I was lying on my sofa quite wretched. 
And then, when I saw him, I pretended that I had not been out, and 
wasjust thinking of a stroll. Oh, my Ferdinand 1 will you pardon 
me!" 

"It seems to me that I never loved you until this moment. Is it 
possible that human beings ever loved each other as we do V 

NoFw came the hour of twilight. While in this fond strain the lovers 
iatorchanged their hearts, the sun had sunk, the birds grown silent, 
and the star of evening twinkled over the tower of Ducie. The bat 
and tfa» beetle warned them to return. They rose reluctantly and re- 
traced tbeir steps t0 Ducie, with hearts even softer than the melting 
hoar. 

'•MttBl we then part?" exclaimed Ferdinand. "Oh I must we 
part I How can I exist even an instant without your presence, with-* 
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out at least the consciousness of existing under the same roof? Oh I 
would I were one of your serving-men, to listen to your footstep, to 
obey your bell, and ever and anon to catch your voice! Ohl now 
I wish indeed Mr. Temple were here, and then I might be your 
guest." 

** My father !*' exclaimed Miss Temple, in a somewhat serions 
tone. '* My poor father! I ought to have written to him to-day! 
Why have I not ? Oh ! talk not of my father, speak only of your- 
self." 

They stood in silence as they were about to emerge upon the lawo, 
and then Miss Temple said, " Dear Ferdinand, you must go ; indeed 
you must. Press me not to enter, darling. If you love me, now let 
us part. I shall retire immediately, that the morning may sooner 
come. God bless you, my Ferdinand. May he guard over you, and 
keep you for ever and ever. Sweet, sweet love, you weep ! Indeed 
you must not; you will drive me mad if you do this. Ferdinand, 
darling, darling Ferdinand, be good, be kind ; for my sake do not 
this. I love you, sweetest; what can I do more? The time will 
come we will not part, but now we must. Good-night, my Ferdinand ; 
good night, idol of my soul I Nay, if you will, these lips injdeed are 
yours. Promise me you will not remain here. Well then, when the 
light is out in my chamber, leave Ducie. Promise me this, sweet, 
and early to-morrow, earlier than you think, I will pay a visit to 
your cottage. Now, sweet, be good, and to-morrow we will break- 
fast together. There now!" she added in a gay tone, "you see 
woman's wit has the advantage." And so without another word she 
ran away. 



CHAPTER III. 

Which on the whole is foand very consoling. 

The separation of lovers, even with an immediate prospect of union^ 
involves a sentiment of deep melancholy. The re-action of our 
solitary emotions, after a social impulse of such peculiar excitement, 
very much disheartens and depresses us. Mutual passion is complete 
sympathy. Under such an influence there is no feeling so strong, no 
fancy so delicate, that it is not instantly responded to. Our heart 
has no secrets, though our life may. Under such an influence, each 
unconsciously labours to enchant the other ; each struggles to maintain 
the reality of that ideal, which has been reached in a moment of happy 
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inspiration. Then is the season when the voice is ever soft, the 
eye ever bright, and every movement of the frame airy and pictu^ 
resque ; each accent is full of tenderness, each glance of affection, each 
gesture of grace. We live in a heaven of our own creation. All 
happens that can contribute to our perfect satisfaction, and can ensure 
our complete self-complacency. We give and we receive felicity. 
We adore and we are adored. Love is the May-day of the heart. 
- But a cloud nevertheless will dim the genial lustre of that soft and 
brilliant sky, when we are alone ; when the soft voice no longer sighs, 
and the bright eye no longer beams, and the form we worship no longer 
moves before our enraptured vision. Our happiness becomes too 
much the result of reflection. Our faith is not less devout, but it is 
not so fervent. We believe in the miracle, but we no longer wit- 
ness it. 

And as the light was extinguished in the chamber of Henrietta 
Temple, Ferdinand Armine felt for a moment as if his sun had set for 
ever. There seemed to be now no evidence of her existence. Would 
to-morrow ever come? And if it came, would the rosy hours indeed 
bring her in their radiant car? What, if this night she died? He 
shuddered at this wild imagination. Yet it might be; such dire cala- 
mities had been. And now he felt his life was involved in hers, and 
that under such circumstances his instant death must complete the 
catastrophe. There was then much at stake. Had it been yet his glo- 
rious privilege that her fair cheek should have found a pillow on his 
heart ; could he have been permitted to have rested without her door 
but as her guard ; oven if the same roof at any distance had screened 
both their heads; such dark conceptions would not perhaps have risen 
up to torture him ; but as it was, they haunted him like evil spirits as 
he took his lonely way over the common to gain his new abode. 

Ah ! the morning came, and such a morn I Bright as his love ! 
Ferdinand had passed a dreamy night, and when he woke he could not 
at first recognise the locality. It was not Armine. Could it be Ducie ? 
Ashe stretched his limbs and rubbed his eyes, he might be excused 
for a moment fancying that ail the happiness of yesterday was indeed a 
vision. He was, in truth, sorely perplexed, as he looked around the 
neat but humble chamber, and caught the first beam of the sun strug- 
gling through a casement shadowed by the jessamine. But on his heart 
there rested a curl of dark and flowing hair, and held together by that 
very turquoise of which he fancied he had been dreaming. Happy, 
happy Ferdinand I Why shouldst thou have cares! and may not the 
course even of thy true love run smooth ? 

• He recks not of the future? What is the future to one so blessed? 
The sun is up, the lark is singing, the sky is bluer than the love-jewel 
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at his b^art. She will he here soon. "So gloomy images disturb him 
QQW, Cheer fulaess is the dowry of the dawn. 

Will ahe indeed be here? Will Henrietta Temple indeed come to 
y isit him ? Will that consummate being before whom, but a few dayg 
back, he stood entranced-«--to whose mind the yery idea of his exialeiioe 
had not then even occurred^^^wiU she be here anon to tisU bim? to 
visit her beloved! What has he done to be so happy? What fairy 
has touched him and his dark fortunes with her wand? What tahV 
man does he grasp to call up such bright adventures of existenoe? He 
does not err. He is an enchanted being ; a spell indeed pervades bis 
frame; he moves in truth in a world of marvels and miraol^. For 
what fairy has a wand like lovOi what talisman can achieve the deeds 
'of passion? 

He quitted the rustic porch, and strolled up the lane that led to 
Ducie, He started at a sound; it was but the spring of a waodering 
bird. Then the murmur of a distant wheel turned bim pale ; and he 
stopped and leant on a neigbhouring gate with a panting heart. Was 
she at hand ? There is not a moment when the heart palpitaiea with 
such delicate suspense as when we await our mistress in the spriag days 
of our passion. Man watching the sgn-rise from a mountain, ^awaits 
not an incident to him more beautiful^ more genial, and more impr^ 
sive« With her presence it would seem that both light and heat fall at 
the same time upon our heart : our emotiona are warm and aamiy, 
that a moment ago seemed dim and frigid ; a thrilling sense of joy per-- 
vades our frame ; ibe air is sweeter, and our ears seem to echo with 
the music of a thousand birds. 

The sound of the approaching wheel became more audible ; il drew 
near, nearer ; but lost the delicacy that distance lent it. Alas I it did 
not propel the car of a fairy, or the chariot of a heroine, hut a cart, 
whose taxed swings bowed beneath the portly form of an honest 
yeoman^ who gave Captain Armine a cheerful good-morrow as he 
jogged by^ and flanked bis jolly whip with unmerciful de:(terity« The 
loudness of the unexpected salute, the crack of the echoing Ibepg, 
shook Ae fine nerves of a fanciful lover, aod Ferdinand looked so coo- 
fused, that if the honest yeoman had only stopped to observe hina, the 
passenger mighi have really been excused for mistaking him far a 
pQaQhejt, at the least, by his guilty counteQanee. 

This little worldly interruption broke the wis^s of FerdinaiMl's 
soaring fancy. He fell to earth. Doubt came over bim whether 
Penrietta would indeed come. He was disappointed, and so he be- 
came distrustful. He strolled on, howev^, in ibe direction of D«eie, 
yet slowly, a^ there was more than one road» and to misaea^ o^ier 
wQuld b^ve beejat mortifying. His quick eye wa^ in eveirT vmtef $ 
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his vatchfal ear listened in every direclion : slill slie was not seen, and 
not a sound was tieard except the hum of day. He became nervous^ 
agitated, and begap to conjure up a crowd of unfortunate incidents -— « 
Pei'haps she was ill; that was very bad. — Perhaps her father had 
suddenly returned. Was that worse? Perhaps something strange 
bad happened.— Perhaps*— 

Why ! why does his face turn so pale, and why is his step so sud- 
denly arrested I Ah I Ferdinand Armine, is not thy conscience clear? 
That pang wa^ sharp. No, no, it is impossible ; clearly, absolutely 
impossible ; this is weak indeed. See I he smiles ! He smiles at his 
Weakness. He waves his arm as if in contempt. He casts away^ 
with defiance, his idle apprehensions. His step is more assured and 
the colour returns to his cheek. And yet her father must return. 
Was he prepared for that occurrence? This was a searching question. 
It induced a long, dark train of harassing recollections. Ho stopped 
to ponder. In what a web of circumstances was he now involved ! 
Howsoever he might act, self- extrication appeared impossible. Per- 
fect candour to Miss Temple might bo the destruction of her love ; 
even modified to her father, would certainly produce his banishment 
from "Ducie. As the betrothed of Miss Grandison, Miss Temple 
would abjure him ; as the lover of Miss Temple, under any circum- 
stances, Mr. Temple would reject him. In what light would he ap- 
pear to Henrietta were he to dare to reveal the truth ? Would she nol 
look upon him as the unresisting libertine of the hour, engaging iif 
levity her heart, as he had already trifled with another's ? For thai 
alisorbing and overwhelming passion, pure, primitive, and profound, 
to wbteh she now responded with an enthusiasm as fresh, as ardent^ 
and as immaculate ; sbe would only recognise the fleeting fancy of a 
vain and worldly spirit, eager to add another triumph to a long Msl of 
conquests, and prood of another evidesee of his irresistible influence. 
What security was there for her that die too should not in turn be for- 
gotten for another? that another eye slwuld not shine brighter than 
hera, and anotber veke sound to bis ear with a sweeter tone? Ob, no! 
be dared nol dlitutb and sully the bright flow of his present existence ; 
he shrank from the fatal word that would dissolve the spell that en- 
chanted therm, and introduce all the calculating cares of a harsh world 
into the thooghtless Eden in which they now wandered. And, for 
bet father, even if the sad engagement with Miss Grandison did not 
exist, with what front could Ferdinand solicit the hand of his daughter? 
What prospect eould he hfAd out of worldly prosperity to the anxious 
eoQSiderallon of a parent? Was he himself independent? Was he 
not worse thaa a beggar ? Could he refer Mr. Temple to Sir RatclifTe? 
Alas I it would be an insult to both I In the meantime, every hour, 
Mr. Temple might return, or something reach the ear of Henrietta 
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fatal lo all his aspirations. Armine with all its cares, Bath with all 
its hopes ; his melancholy father, his fond and sanguine mother, the 
tender hearted Katherine, the devoted Glastonbury, all rose up before 
him, and crowded on his tortured imagination. In the agony of his 
mind he wished himself alone in the world : he sighed for some earth- 
quake to swallow up Armine and all its fatal fortunes ; and as for those 
parents, so aflectionate and virtuous, and to whom he had hitherto 
been so dutiful and devoted, he turned from their idea with a sensa- 
tion of weariness, almost of hatred. 

* He sat down on the trunk of a tree and buried his face with his 
hands. His reverie had lasted some time, when a gentle sound 
disturbed him. He looked up ; it was Henrietta. She had driven over 
the common in her pony-chaise, and unattended. She was but a few 
steps from him; and as be looked up, he caught her fond smile. He 
sprang from his seat ; he was at her side in an instant ; his heart beat so 
tumultuously, that he could not speak ; all dark thoughts were for- 
gotten; he seized with a trembling touch her extended hand, and 
gazed upon her with a glance of ecstasy. For, indeed, she looked so 
beautiful, that it seemed to him he had never before done justice to 
her surpassing loveliness. There was a bloom upon her cheek, as 
upon some choice and delicate fruit ; her violet eyes sparkled like 
gems; while the dimples played and quivered on her cheeks, as you 
may sometimes watch the sunbeam on the pure surface of fair water. 
Her countenance, indeed, was wreathed with smiles. She seemed the 
happiest thing on earth ; the very personification of a poetic spring; 
lively, and fresh, and innocent; sparkling, and sweet, and soft. 
When he beheld her, Ferdinand was reminded of some gay bird, or 
airy antelope ; she looked so bright and joyous ! 

'^ He is to get in," said Henrietta, with a smile, "and drive her to 
their cottage. Have I not managed well to come alone. We shall 
have such a charming drive to-day." 

"You are so beautiful!" murmured Ferdinand. 

'' I am content if you but think so. You did not hear me approach? 
What were you doing? Plunged in meditation? Now tell me truly, 
were you thinking of her?" 

** Indeed, I have no other thought. Oh, my Henrietta! you are so 
beautiful to-day. I cannot talk of anything but your beauty." 

*' And how did you sleep ? Are you comfortable I I must see your 
room. I have brought you some flowers to make it look pretty." 

They soon reached the farm-house. The good-wife seemed a little 
surprised when she observed her guest driving Miss Temple, but far 
more pleased. Henrietta ran into the house to see the children, spoke 
some kind words to the little maiden, and asked if their guest had 
breakfasted . Then , turning to Ferdinand, she said, < ' Have you forgot 
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that yoa are to give me a breakfast? It shall be in the porch. Is it 
not sweet and pretty ? See, here are your flowers, and I have brought 
you some fruit." 

The breakfast was arranged. Miss Temple made tea for Ferdinand, 
and prepared everything for him. " But you do not play your part, 
sweet Henrietta/' he said: **I cannot breakfast alone." 

She affected to share his repast, that he might partake of it; but, in 
truth, she only busied herself in arranging the flowers. Yet she con- 
ducted herself with so much dexterity, that Ferdinand had theoppor«- 
tunity of gratifying his appetite, without being placed in a position, 
awkward at all times, insufferable for a lover, that of eating in the 
presence of others who do not join you in the occupation. 

*' Now," she suddenly said, sitting by his side, and placing a rose in 
his dress, *' I have a little plan to-day, which I think will be quite de- 
lightful. You shall drive her to Armine." 

Ferdinand started. He thought of Glastonbury. His miserable 
situation recurred to him. This was the bitter drop in the cup ; yes ! 
in the very plenitude of his rare felicity he experienced a pang. His 
confusion was not unobserved by Miss Temple ; for she was very quick 
in her perception ; but she could not comprehend it. It did not rest 
on her mind, particularly when Ferdinand assented to her proposition, 
but added, '* I forgot that Armine is more interesting to you than to 
me. All my associations with Armine are painful. Ducie is my 
delight." 

" Ah! my romance is at Armine ; yours at Ducie. What we live 
among, we do not always value. And yet I love my home," she 
added, in a somewhat subdued, even serious lone; ''all my associa- 
tions with Ducie are sweet and pleasant. Will ihey always be 

She hit upon a key to which the passing thoughts of Ferdinand too 
completely responded ; but he restrained the mood of his mind. As she 
grew grave, he affected cheerfulness. ' ' My Benrietla must always be 
happy," he said, ''at least, if her Ferdinand's love can make her 
so. 

She did not reply, but she pressed his hand. Then, after a mo- 
ment's silence, she said, '*My Ferdinand must not be low-spirited 
about dear Armine. I have confidence in our destiny, sweet; I see a 
happy, a very happy future." 

Who could resist so fair a prophet? Not the sanguine mind of the 
enamoured Ferdinand Armine. He drank inspiration from her 
smiles, and dwelt with delight on the tender accents of her animating 
sympathy. "I never shall be low-spirited with you, my beloved," he 
roplicd ; "you are my good genius. Oh, Henrietta ! what heaven it is 
to bo together 1" 
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*' Darling 1 1 Mess you for these words. We will not go to Aroiine 
to-day. Let ua walk. And to speak the truth — for I am not ashamed 
of saying anything to you — it would be hardly discreet, perhaps* to be 
driving about the country in this guise. And yet," she added, after 
a moment's hesitation, '* what care I for what people say? Oh I Fer* 
dinand, I think only of you 1" 

That was a delicious ramble which these young and enamoured 
creatures took that sunny morn 1 The air was sweet, the earth wu 
beautiful, and yet they were insensible to everything but their mutual 
love. Ineihaustible is the converse of fond hearts I A simple story, 
too, and yet there are so many ways of telling it I " How strange 
that we should have ever met?" said Henrietta Temple. 

'* Indeed, I tliink it most natural," said Ferdinand, '* I will believe 
it the fulGlment of a happy destiny. For all that I have sighed for now 
I meet, and more, much more than my imagination could ever hope 
for \" 

** Only think of that morning drive," resumed Henrietta, " such 
a Utile time ago, and yet it seems an age I Let us believe in destiny, 
sweet Ferdinand* or you must think of me, I fear, that which I would 
not wiab." 

*' My darling, darling Henrietta, I can think of you only as the 
noblest and the sweetest of beings. My love is ever equalled by my 
gratitude I" 

'' Sweet Ferdinand, I had read of such feelings, but did not believe 
m Ibem. I did not believe, at least, that they were reserved for me. 
And yet I have met many persons, and seen something, naore» much 
more than falls to the lot of women of my age. Believe me, indeed, 
my Ferdinand,my eye has hitherto been undazzled, and my heart un- 
touched." 
He pressed her band. 

** And then," she resumed, " in a moment— but it seemed not like 
comrooii life. That beautiful wilderness, that ruinous cusUe 1 As I 
gazed around me, I felt not as is my custpm. I felt as if some fste 
were impending, as if my life and lot were bound up, as it were, with 
that strange and silent scene. And then he came forward, and i be- 
held him— 4o unlike all other men— -so beautiful, so pensi¥e \ Oh ! 
my Ferdinand, pardott me for leving you ?" and she gently turned hei 
head, and hid her face on his breast. 

" Darling, darlieg Henrietta," lowly breathed the enraptured lover, 
** best, and sweetest, and loveliest of womeo, your Ferdinand, at tbst 
moment, was nei lesa moved than you were. Speeehlesa and pate 
I had walebed my Hearielta, and I feU that I beheld the being to 
whom I must dedicate my existence,'* 
"Ohl I shall never forget the moment when I stoed b^re lbs 
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portrait of Sir Ferdioand, and recognised my child. Do you know 
my heart was prophetic ; I wanted not that confirnaation oC a strange 
conjecture. I felt that you must be an Armine. I had heard so much 
of your grandfather, so much of your family. I loved them for their 
glory, and for their lordly sorrows." 

*' Ah! my Henrietta, 'tis that alone that galla me. It is bitter to 
introduce my bride to our house qf cares." 

*' You shall never think it so," she replied with animation* ^^I 
will prove a true Armine. Happier in the honour of that name, than 
in the most rich possessions! Oh I my Ferdinand, you do not know 
me yet. Your wife shall not disgrace you or your lineage. I have a 
spirit worthy of you, Ferdinand; at least, I dare to hope so. I can 
break, but I will not bend. We will wrestle together with all our 
cares ; and my Ferdinand, animated by his Henrietta, shall restore 
the house." 

''Alas! my noble-minded girl, I fear a severe trial awaits us. 
I can offer you poly love." 

*"* la tliere anything else in this world t" 

** But» to bear you from a roof of luxtiry, where you have been 
cherished from your cradle, with all that ministers to the delicate de^ 
lighta of woman, to-^Oh! my Henrietta, you know not the disbeart- 
CQing and depressing burthen of domestic cares." Hia vokie faltered 
as he reoalled bis melancholy father ; and the disappointment, perbaps 
the destruction, that his passion was preparing for his roof. 

** There shall be no care^, my Ferdinand; I will endure everythiiig; 
I will animate all. I have energy ; indeed I have, my Ferdinand. 
I have, young as I may be, I have often inspired, often urged on my 
father. Sometimes, he says, that had it not been for me, he would 
not have been what he i$. He is my father* the beat and kindeai pa»- 
rent thai ever loved hie diild ; yet» what are fathers to yoa» my Fer*- 
dieaiid ; aod^ if I could assist him, what may I not do for — '* 

*' Alas 1 my Henrietta, we have no theatre for aetion. Yea forget 
our creed." 

" It was the great Sir Ferdinand's. He made a theatre." 

'* My Henrietta is ambitious," said Ferdinand, smiting. 

"Bearest» I weald be coatent-^nay ! that is^ a weak phrase— I 
wei»ld,, if the ehoice were in my power new to select a life most grate- 
ful to n»y viewft and feelinga, choose some detighlful solitude, even* as 
Armine, and pass existence wiUi no olber aim but to deUgtiit my F^>- 
dieand. But we were speaking of otb^r cirQumstancea. Such hap- 
piness, it is said, is not for us. And I wished to show yod that I have 
a spirit that Qa« struggle with edvers^y » and e soul prescient of ever- 
wbeloaiogU* 

' ' You katve a ipiril I reveiesfie» and a soul I worsbipi iiei i^ therea 
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happier being in the world this moment than Ferdinand Armine. With 
such a woman as you every fate must be a triumph. You have 
touched, my darling, upon a chord of my heart that has sounded 
before, though in soHlude. It was but the wind that played on it 
before; but now that tone rings with a purpose. This is glorious 
sympathy. Let us leave Armine to its fate. I have a sword, and it 
shall go hard if I do not carve out a destiny worthy even ot Henrietta 
Temple." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Henrietta visits Armine, whidi leads to a rather perplexing Encounter. 

The communion of this day, of (he spirit of which the conversation 
just noticed may convey an iptimation, produced a very inspiriting 
eSect on tlie mind of Ferdinand. Love is inspiration ; it encourages 
to great deeds, and develops the creative faculty of our nature. Few 
great men have flourished, who, were they to be candid, would not 
acknowledge the vast advantages they have experienced in the earlier 
years of their career from the spirit and sympathy of woman. It is 
woman whose prescient admiration strings the lyre of the desponding 
poot, 'whose genius is afterwards to be recognised by his race, and 
which often embalms the memory of the gentle mistress whose kind- 
ness solaced him in less glorious hours. How many an official port- 
folio would never have been carried, had not it been for her sanguine 
Spirit and assiduous love! How many a dipressed and despairing 
advocate has clutched the great seal, and taken his precedence before 
princes, borne onward by the breeze of her inspiring hope, and illu- 
mined by the sunshine of her prophetic smile! A female friend, 
amiable, clever, and devoted, is a possession more valuable than parks 
and palaces; and, without such a muse, few men can succeed in life— 
none be content. 

The plans and aspirations of Henrietta Temple had relieved Fer- 
dinand from a depressing burthen. Inspired by her creative sympathy, 
a new scene opened to him, adorned by a magniGcent perspective. His 
sanguine imagination sought refuge in a triumphant future. That love, 
for which he had hitherto schooled his mind to sacrifice every worldly 
advantage, appeared suddenly to be transformed into the very source 
of. earthly success. Henrietta Temple was to be the fountain, not 
only of his bliss, but of his prosperity. In the revel of his audacious 
fancy bo aeemed, as it were, by a beautiful retribution, to be already 
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rewarded for having devoted, with such unhesitating readiness, his 
heart upon the altar of disinterested afTection. Lying on his cottage- 
couch, he indulged in dazzling visions ; he wandered in strange lands 
with his beautiful companion, and offered at her feet the quick rewards 
of his unparalleled achievements. 

Recurring to his immediate situation, he resolved to lose no time in 
bringing his affairs to a crisis. He was even working himself up to his 
instant departure, solaced by the certainty of his immediate return, 
when the arrival of his servant announced to him that Glastonbury 
had quitted Armine on one of those antiquarian rambles to which he was 
accustomed. Gratified that it was now in his power to comply with 
the wish of Henrietta to visit his home, and perhaps, in truth, not very 
much mortified that so reasonable an excuse had arisen for the post- 
ponement of his intended departure, Ferdinand instantly rose, and as 
speedily as possible took his way to Ducie. 

He found Henrietta in the garden. He had arrived, perhaps, earlier 
than he was expected ; yet what joy to see him. And, when he himself 
proposed an excursion to Armine, her grateful smile melted his very 
heart. Indeed, Ferdinand this morning was so gay and light-hearted, 
that his excessive merriment might almost have been as suspicious as 
his passing gloom the previous day. Not less tender and fond than 
before, his sportive fancy indulged in infinite expressions of playful 
humour and delicate pranks of love. When he first recognised her, 
gathering a nosegay, too, for him, himself unobserved, he stole behind 
her on tiptoe, and suddenly clasping her delicate waist, and raising her 
gently in Ihe air, '* Well, lady-bird," he exclaimed, •* I too will 
pluck a flower r* 

Ah 1 when she turned round her beautiful face, full of charming 
confusion, and uttered a faint cry of fond astonishment, as she caught 
his bright glance, what happiness was Ferdinand Armine's as he felt 
this enchanting creature was his, and pressed to his bosom her noble 
and throbbing form ! 

*' Perhaps, this time next year, we may be travelling on mules, 
love," said Ferdinand, as he flourished his whip, and the little pony 
trotted along. Henrietta smiled. <* And then," continued he, " we 
shall remember our pony-chaise, that we turn up our noses at now. 
Donna Henrietta, jogged to death over dull vegas, and picking her way 
across rocky sierras, will be a very diflerent person to Miss Temple, of 
Ducie Bower. I hope you will not be very irritable, my child; and 
pray vent your spleen upon your muleteer, and not upon your hus^ 
band." 

** Now, Ferdinand, how can you be so ridiculous?" 

" Oh I I have no doubt I shall have to bear all the blame. ' Yotf 
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brought me here/ it will be, * ungrateful man, is this your love? not 
oven post-horses!'" 

" As for that," said Henrietla, " perhaps we shall have to Walk^ 
I can fency ourselves^^you with ah Aadalusian jacket, a long gun> 
and, I fear, a cigar; and I with all th6 baggage." 

*' Children and all," added Ferdinand. 

Miss Temple looked somewhat demure» turned away her face a 
little, but said nothing. 

" But what think you of Vienna, sweetest?" inquired FeMina&d 
in a more serious tone; *' upon my honour I think We might do 
great things there. A regiment and a chamberlainship at the least i" 

" In mountains or in cities I shall be alike content, provided Fer-« 
dinand be my companion," replied Miss Temple. 

Ferdinand let go the reins, and dropped his whip. ' ' My darling) 
darling Henrietta," he exclaimed, looking iti he^ faee, '' what an 
angel you are 1" 

This visit to Armine was so delightful to Miss Temple, — she ex- 
perienced so much gratification in wandering about the park and over 
the old castle, and gazing on Glastonbury's tower, and wondering when 
she should see him, and talking to her Ferdinand about every member 
of his family, — that Captain Armine^ unable to withstand the irresistible 
current, postponed from day to day his decisive visit to Bath, and, 
confident in the future, would not permit his soul to be the least datml^ 
ed by any possible conjuncture of ill fcnrtune. A week, a whole happy 
week glided away, and spent almost entirely at Armine. Their pre^ 
aence there was scarcely noticed by (he siagle female servant who re^ 
mained; and, if her curiosity had been excited, she possessed no 
power of communicating it into Somersetshire. Besides, she was 
unaware that her young master was nomioally in London. Bome-^ 
times an hour was snatched by Henrietta from roaming in the plea- 
aaunee, and interchanging vows of mutual love and admiration, to thd 
picture gallery, where she had already commenced a miniature copy 
of the portrait of the great Sir Ferdinand. As, the sun set they de- 
parted in their little equipage. Ferdinand wrapped his Henrietta in 
his fur cloak, for the autumn dews began to rise, and, thus protected, 
the journey of ten miles was ever found too short. It is the habit of 
lovers, however innocent their passion, to grow every day less dis^ 
creet; for every day their almost constant companionship becomes 
more a necessity. Miss Temple had almost unconsciously contrived 
at first that Captain Armine, in the absence of her father, should not 
be observed too often at Ducle ; but now Ferdinand drove her bora<$ 
every evening, and drank tea at the Bower, and the evening closed 
with music and song. Each night be crossed over the ComMon to 
his farm-house more fondly and devotedly in love. 
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One morning al Armine, Henrietta being alone in the gallery bu- 
sied with her drawing, Ferdinand having left her for a moment to 
execute some sli^t commission for her, she heard some one enter, 
and, looking up to catch his glance of love, she beheld a venerable 
man, of a very mild and benignant appearance, and dressed in black, 
standing, as if a little surprised, at some distance. Herself not less 
confused, die nevertheless bowed, and the gentleman advanced with 
hesilatioB, and with a faint blush returned her salute, and apoio>- 
gUed for bis intruaion. ' ' He thought Captain Armine might be 
Ihwe." 

" He was here but this moment," replied Miss Temple; ** and 
doubtless will instantly return.", Then she tamed to hsr drawing 
with at remblinghand. 

** I perceive, madam," said the gentleman, advancing and speak- 
ing in a Tery soft and engaging tone, while looking at her labour with 
a mingled air of dilBBdenee and admiration, " that you are a very fine 
arUal/* 

' ' My wish to excel may have assisted my performance," repUad 
Miss Temple. 

'* You are copying the portrait of a very extraordinary personage," 
(said the atranger. 

'' Do jou think that it is like Captain Armiaef' inquired Miss 
Temple with some hesitation. 

**' It is always so considered," replied the stranger. 

Henrietta's hand faltered ; she looked at the door of the gaUery^ then 
at the portrait ; never was she yet so anxions for the reappearance of 
Ferdinand. There was a stlenee which she was oompelled to break, 
for the stranger was both mule and molioiikss, and scarcely nwte 
assured than herself. 

** Cepiatn Armine wtU be here immediately, I have nodeitbl." 

Tha stranger bowed. " If I might presumo to criticise so Inii^d 
a performance," he remarked, " I should say that you bad conveyed, 
madam, a H>ore you&ful character (ban (lie origiaal presenls." 

Henrietta did not venture to confess that such was lier inlealfea. 
^le looked agaiki ai tiie door, mixed some colour, then cleared it im- 
naediatety off her pallette. ''What a beautiful gallery is thjal" 
fhe exclaimed, as she changed her brush, which was, however, with- 
oiii a fault. 

* ' It is worthy of Armine," sud the stranger. 

** Indeed, there is no place so inlerestiBg," said Miss Tensfrfe*. 

** It pleases me to hear it praised," said the stranger. 

' * Yott are well acquainted with it T' inquired Hiss Temple, 

** I ba^e the happiness to live here," said the stranger. 
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** I am not then mistaken in believing that I speak to Mr. Glas- 
tonbury." 

'* Indeed madam, that is my name/' replied the gentleman ; '' I 
fancy we have often heard of each other. This is a most unexpected 
meeting, madam, but for that reason not less delightful. I have myself 
just returned from a ramble of some days, and entered the gallery, liule 
aware that the family had arrived. You met, I suppose, my Fer- 
dinand on the road. Ah ! you wonder, perhaps, at my familiar ex- 
pression, madam. He has been my Ferdinand so many years, that 
I cannot easily school myself no longer to style him so. But I am 
aware that there are now other claims ." 

** Hy dearest Glastonbury," exclaimed Ferdinand Armine, starting 
as he re-entered the gallery, and truly in as great a fright as a roan 
could well be, who perhaps, but a few hours ago, was to conquer in 
Spain or Germany. At the same time, pale and eager, and talking with 
excited rapidity, he embraced his tutor, and scrutinised the counte- 
nance of Henrietta to ascertain whether his fatal secret had been dis- 
covered. That countenance was fond, and, if not calm, not more 
confused than the unexpected appearance under the circumstances 
might account for. ' ' You have often heard me mention Mr. Glas- 
tonbury," he said, addressing himself to Henrietta. '* Let me now 
have the pleasure of making you acquainted. My oldest, my best 
friend, my second father— an admirable artist, too, I can assure you. 
He is qualified to decide even upon your skill. And when did you 
arrive, my dearest friend ? and where have you been ? Our old 
haunts, our old haunts? Many sketches, many sketches? What abbey 
have you explored, what antique treasures have you discovered? I 
have such a fine addition for your herbal 1 The Barbary cactus, just 
what you wanted, I found it in my volume of Shelley ; and beautifully 
dried — beautifully ; it will quite charm you. What do you think of 
this drawing? Is it not beautiful? quite the character, is it not?" 
Ferdinand paused for lack of breath. 

•• I was just observing as you entered," said Glastonbury, very 
quietly ** to Miss 

" I have several letters for you," said Ferdinand, interrupting him, 
and trembling from head to foot lest he might say Miss Grandison. 
" Do you know you are just the person I wanted to see? How for- 
tunate that you should just arrive ! I was so annoyed to find you were 
away. I cannot tell you how much I was annoyed." 

** Your dear parents?" inquired Glastonbury. 

** Are quite well, " said Ferdinand, ** perfectly well. They will be 
80 glad to see you — so very glad. They do so long to see you, my 
dearest Glastonbury. You cannot imagine how they long to see you." 
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" I shall find them wilhin, think you?" inquired Glastonbury. 
** Oh I they are not here," said Ferdinand ; ** they have not yet ar- 
rived. I expect them every day. — Every day I expect them. — I have 
prepared everything for them — everything. — What a wonderful au- 
tumn it has been I" 

And Glastonbury fell into the lure, and talked about the weather, 
for he was learned in the seasons, and prophesied by many circum- 
stances a hard winter. While he was thus conversing, Ferdinand 
extracted from Henrietta that Glastonbury had not been in the gallery 
more than a very few minutes ; and he felt assured that nothing very 
fatal had transpired. All thiS time Ferdinand was reviewing his painful 
situation with desperate rapidity and prescience. All that he aspired 
to now was that Henrietta should quit Armine in as happy ignorance as 
she had arrived : as for Glastonbury, Ferdinand cared not what he 
might suspect, or ultimately discover. These were future evils, that 
subsided into insignificance compared with any discovery on the part 
of Miss Temple. 

Comparatively composed, Ferdinand now suggested to Henrietta to 
quit her drawing, which, indeed, was so advanced, that it might be 
finished at Ducie; and, never leaving her side, and watching every 
look, and hanging on every accent of his old tutor, he even ventured to 
suggest that they should visit the tower. The proposal, he thought, 
might lull any suspicion that might have been excited on the part of 
Hiss Temple. Glastonbury expressed his gratification at the sug- 
gestion, and they quitted the gallery, and entered the avenue of 
beechtrees. 

** I have heard so much of your tower, Mr. Glastonbury," said 
Miss Temple, *' I am sensible, I assure you, of the honour of being 
admitted." 

The extreme delicacy that was a characteristic of Glastonbury pre- 
served Ferdinand Armine from the dreaded danger. It never for an 
instant entered Glastonbury's mind that Henrietta was not Miss Gran- 
dison ; he thought it a little extraordinary, indeed, that she should arrive 
at Armine only in the company of Ferdinand ; but much might be 
allowed to plighted lovers ; besides, there might be some female com- 
panion, some aunt or cousin, for aught he knew, at the Place. It 
was only his parents that Ferdinand had said had not yet arrived. At 
all events he felt at this moment that Ferdinand, perhaps, even be- 
cause he was alone with his intended bride, had no desire that any 
formal introduction or congratulations should take place, and only 
pleased that the intended wife of his pupil should be one so beautiful, 
80 gifted, and so gracious, one apparently so worthy in every way of 
his choice and her lot, Glastonbury relapsed into his accuslomed ease 
and simplicity, and exerted himself to amuse the young lady with 

9 
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whom he had become so unexpectedly acquainted, and with whom, 
in all probability, it was. his destiny in future to be so intimate. As 
for Henrietta, nothing had occurred in any way to give rise to the 
slightest suspicion in her mind. The agitation at this unexpected 
meeting between his tutor and his betrothed was in every respect na- 
tural. Their engagement, as she knew, was at present a secret to all ; 
and although, under such circumstances, she herseK at first was dis- 
posed not to feel very much at her ease, still she was so well acquainted 
with Mr. Glastonbury from report, and he was so unlike the common 
characters of the censorious world, that she was, from the first, far less 
annoyed than she otherwise would have been, and soon regained her 
usual composure, and was even gratified and amused with the ad- 
venture. 

A load, however, fell from the heart of Ferdinand, when be and 
his beloved bade Glastonbury a good afternoon. This accidental, and 
almost fatal interview, terribly reminded him of his difficult and dan- 
gerous position ; it seemed the commencement of a series of miscon- 
ceptions, mortifications, and misfortunes, which it was absolutely 
necessary to prevent by instantly arresting them with the utmost 
energy and decision. It was bitter to quit Armine and all his joys, 
but in truth the arrival of his family was very doubtful ; and, until the 
confession of his real situation was made, every day might bring some 
disastrous discovery. Some ominous clouds in the horizon formed a 
capital excuse for hurrying Henrietta off to Ducie. They quitted Ar-- 
miQO at an unusually early hour. As they drove along, Ferdinand 
revolved in his mind the adventure of the morning, and endeavoured 
to stittiulate himself to the exertion of instantly repairing^to Bath. But 
he bad not courage to confide his purpose to Henrietta. When, how- 
ever, they arrived at Ducie, they were welcomed with intelligenee 
which rendered the decision, on his part, absolutely necessary. But 
we will reserve this for the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

Which contaiDS something very unexpected. 

Miss Temple had run up stairs to take off her bonnet ; Ferdinaod 
stood before the wood fire in the saloon. Its clear and fragrant flanae 
was agreeable after the cloudy sky of their somewhat chill drive. He 
was musing over the charms of his Henrietta, and longing for her 
reappearancQi when she entered ; but her entrance filled him with 
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alarm. She was very pale, her lips nearly as white as her forehead. 
An expression of dread was impressed on her agitated countenance. 
Ere he could speak she held forth her hand to his extended grasp.-— It 
was cold, it trembled. 

** Good God I my sweetest, you are ill !" he exclaimed. 

** No r* she faintly murmured, '' not ill.'' And then she paused , 
as if stifled, leaning down her head with eyes fixed upon the ground. 

The conscience of Ferdinand pricked him. Had she heard 

But he was reassured by her accents of kindness. '' Pardon me» 
dearest/' she said; '' I am agitated — I shall soon be better." 

He held her hand with firmness while she leant upon his shoulder. 
After a few minutes of harrowing silence, she said in a smothered 
Toice, " Papa returns to-morrow." 

Ferdinand turned as pale as she ; the blood fled to his heart, his 
frame trembled, his knees tottered, his passive hand scarcely retained 
hers; he could not speak. All the possible results of this return flashed 
across his mind, and presented themselves, in terrible array, to his 
alarmed imagination. He could not meet Mr. Temple, — that was out 
of the question. Some explanation must immediately and inevitably 
ensue, and that must precipitate the fatal discovery. The great ob^ 
ject was to prevent any communication between Mr. Temple and Sir 
Ratcliflie before Ferdinand had broken his situation to his father. How 
he pow wished he had not postponed his departure for Bath ! Had he 
only quitted Armine when first convinced of the hard necessity, the 
harrowing future would now have been the past ; the infipending 
scenes, however dreadful, would have ensued; perhaps he might have 
been at Ducie at this moment, with a clear conscience and a frank 
purpose, and with no difficulties to overcome but those which must 
necessarily arise from Mr. Temple's natural consideration for the wel^ 
fare of his child. These, however diflicult to combat, seemeKlight in 
comparison with the perplexities of his involved situation. Ferdinand 
bore Henrietta to a seat, and hung over her in agitated silenee, which 
she ascribed only to his sympathy for her distress, but which, in truth, 
was rather to be attributed to his own uncertain purpose, and to the 
confusion of an invention which he now ransacked for desperate exp^ 
dients. 

While he was thus revolving in his mind the course which he mnst 
now pursue, he sat down on the ottoman on which her feet rested, and 
pressed her hand to his lips while he summoned to his aid all the 
resources of his imagination. It at length appeared to him that^the 
only mode by which heeouid now gain time, and secure himself from 
dangerous explanations, was to involve Henrietta in a secret engage- 
ment. There was great difficulty, he was aware, in accomplishing 
this purpose. Miss Temple was devoted to her father ; and though for 
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a moment led away, by the omnipotent influence of an irresistible 
passion, to enter into a compact without the sanction of her parent, her 
present agitation too clearly indicated her keen sense that she had not 
conducted herself towards him in her accustomed spirit of unswerving 
and immaculate duty ; that, if not absolutely indelicate, her behaviour 
must appear to him very inconsiderate, very rash, perhaps even un- 
feeling. Unfeeling 1 What — to that father, that fond and widowed 
father, of whom she was the only and cherished child? All his good- 
ness, all his unceasing care, ail his anxiety, his ready sympathy, his 
watchfulness for her amusement, her comfort, her happiness, his vigi- 
lance in her hoursof sickness, his pride in her beauty, her accomplish- 
ments, her affection, the smiles and tears of long, long years — all passed 
before her — till at last she released herself with a quick movement 
from the hold of Ferdinand, and, clasping her hands together, burst 
into a sigh so bitter, so profound, so full of anguish, that Ferdinand 
started from his seat. 

"Henrietta r* he exclaimed, "my beloved Henrietta 1" 
" Leave me," she replied, in a tone almost of sternness. 
He rose and walked up and down the room, overpowered by con- 
tending emotions. The severity of her voice, that voice that hitherto 
bad fallen upon his ear like the warble of- a summer bird, filled him 
with consternation. The idea of having oflended her, of having seri- 
ously offended her — of being lo her, to Henrietta, his Henrietta, that 
divinity to whom his idolatrous fancy clung with such rapturous de- 
votion, in whose very smiles and accents it is no exaggeration to say he 
lived and had his being — the idea of being to her, even for a transient 
moment, an object of repugnance, seemed something too terrible for 
thought, too intolerable for existence. All his troubles, all his cares, 
all his impending sorrows vanished into thin air compared with this 
unforeiflpn and sudden visitation. Oh 1 what was future evil, what 
was to-morrow, pregnant as it might be with misery, compared with 
tho quick agony of theinstant? As long as she smiled, every difficulty 
appeared surmountable ; as long as he could listen to her accents of 
tenderness, there was no dispensation with which he could notstruggle. 
Come what, come may, throned in the palace of her heart, he was a 
sovereign who might defy the world in arms ; but, thrust from that 
great seat, he was a fugitive without a hope, an aim, a desire ; dull, 
timid, exhausted, broken-hearted I 

And she had bid him leave her. Leave her! Henrietta Temple 
had bid him leave her I Did he live? Was this the same world m 
which a few hours back he breathed, and blessed his God for breath- 
ing? What had happened ? What strange event, what miracle had 
occurred, to work this awful, this portentous change? Why, if she 
had known all, if she had suddenly shared that sharp and perpetual 
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woe ever gnawing at his own secret heart, even amid his joys; if he 
had revealed to her, if any one had betrayed to her his distressing 
secret, could she have said more? Why 1 it was to shun this, it was 
to spare himself this horrible catastrophe, that he had involved himself 
in his agonising, his inextricable difficulties. Inextricable they must 
be now ; for where, now, was the inspiration that before was to animate 
him to such great exploits? How could he struggle (any longer with 
his fate? How could he now carve out a destiny '? All Ihat remained 
for him now was to die; and, in the madness of his sensations, death 
seemed to him the most desirable consummation. 

The temper of a lover is exquisitely sensitive. Mortified and miser- 
able, at any other time Ferdinand, in a fit of harassed love and irri- 
table devotion, might have instantly quitted the presence of a mistress 
who had treated him with such unexpected and such undeserved 
harshness. But the thought of the morrow — the mournful conviction 
that this was the last opportunity for their undisturbed communion — 
the recollection that, at all events, their temporary separation was im- 
pending; all these considerations had checked his first impulse. 
Besides, it must not be concealed that more than once it occurred to 
him that it was utterly impossible to permit Henrietta to meet her 
father in her present mood. With her determined spirit and strong 
emotions, and her difficulty of concealing her feelings; smarting, too, 
imder the consciousness of having parted with Ferdinand in anger, and 
of having treated him with injustice; and, therefore, doubly anxious to 
bnng affairs to a crisis, a scene in all probability would instantly ensue ; 
and Ferdinand recoiled at present from the consequences of any ex- 
planations. 

Unhappy Ferdinand 1 It seemed to him that he had never known 
misery before. He wrung his hands in despair — his mind seemed to 
desert him. Suddenly he stopped — he looked at Henrietta ; — ^her face 
was still pale, her eyes fixed upon the decaying embers of the fire, her 
attitude unchanged. Either she was unconscious of his presence, or she 
did not choose to recognise it. What were her thoughts? 

Still of her father? Perhaps she contrasted that fond and faithful 
friend of her existence, to whom she owed such an incalculable debt 
of gratitude, with the acquaintance of the hour, to whom, in a mo- 
ment of insanity, she had pledged the love that could alone repay it. 
PerhapS) in the spirit of self-torment, she conjured up against this too 
successful stranger all the menacing spectres of suspicion, distrust, and 
deceit ; recalled to her recollection the too just and too frequent tales 
of man's impurity and ingratitude ; and tortured herself by her own 
apparition, the merited victim of his harshness, his neglect, or his 
desertion. And when she had at the same time both shocked and 
alarmed her fancy by these distressful and degrading images, exhausted 
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by these imaginary veiatioos, and eager for consolation in her dark 
despondency, she may have recurred to the yet innocent cause of her 
sorrow and apprehension, and perhaps accused herself of cruelty and 
injustice for visiting on his head the mer& consequences of her own 
fitfu) and morbid temper. She may have recalled his unvarying 
tenderness, his unceasing admiration ; she may have recollected those 
impassioned accents that thrilled her heart, those glances of rapturous 
affection that fixed her eye with fascination. She may have conjured 
up that form over which of late she had mused in a trance of love— - 
that form bright with so much beauty, beaming with so many graees, 
adorned with so much intelligence, and hallowed by every romantic 
association that could melt the heart or mould the spirit of woman ; 
she may have conjured up this form, that was the god of her idolatry, 
and rushed again to the altar in an ecstasy of devotion. 

The shades of evening were fast descending — the eurtain% of the 
chamber were not closed — the blaze of the fire had died away. The 
flickering light fell upon the solemn countenance of Henrietta Temple, 
BOW buried in the shade, now transiently illumined by the fitful 
flame. 

On a sudden he advanced, with a step too light even to be heard, 
knelt at her side, and, not venturing to touch her hand, pressed his 
lips to her arm, and with streaming eyes, and in a tone ef plaintive 
tenderness, murmured *' What have I donef ' 

She turned — her eyes met his — a wild expression of fear, surprise, 
delight, played over her countenance; then, bursting into tears, 
she threw her arms round his neck, and hid her face upon his 
breast. 

He did not disturb this effusion of her suppressed emotion9. His 
throbbing heart responded to her tumultuous soul. At length, when 
the strength of her passionate affections had somewhat decreased^ 
when the convuhive sobs had subsided into gentle sighs, and ever 
and anoa he felt the pressure of her sweet Hps sealing her remorseful 
love and her charming repentance upon his bosom — ^he dared to say, 
'< Oh ! my Henrietta, you did not doubt your Ferdinand?" 

** Darling, beloved, dearest, sweetest Ferdinand, you are loo good, 
too kind, loo faultless — and I am very wicked." 

He raised himself gently from her side, bearing up her form at the 
same time, and contrived, with one arm round her waisi, to place 
himself in her chair, and seat her on his knee. Then taking her hand 
and covering it with kisses, while her head rested on his shoulder, he 
said fn a distinct but very low voice, '' Now tell me, darling, why 
were you unhappy ?" 

<'Papa," sighed Henrietta, ''dearest papa, that the day shouM 
eome when I should grieve to meet him I'' 
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" And why shotild my darling grieve?" said Ferdinand. 

" I know not ; I ask myself what have I done? what have I to fear? 
It is no crime to love; it may be a misfortune — God knows I have 
almost felt to-night that such it was. But no^ I never will believe it 
can be either wrong or unhappy to love you." 

'* Bless you, my sweetest, for such sweet words/' replied Fer- 
dinand. '* If my heart can make you happy, felicity should be your 
lot." 

*' It is my lot. I am happy, quite happy, and grateful for my hap- 
piness." 

' * And yeur father, our father let me call him (she pressed his hand 
when he said this), he will be happy too ?" 

"So I would hope." 

** If the fulfilment of my duty can content him," continued Fer- 
dinand, '' Mr. Temple shall not repent his son-in-law." 

" Oh I do not call him Mr. Temple ; call him father. I love to hear 
you call him father.'' 

" Then what alarms my child f 

'* I hardly know," said Henrietta in a hesitating tone. *' I think, 
I think it is the suddenness of all this. He has gone — he comes again ; 
ha went— he returns ; and all has happened. So short a time, too,- 
Ferdinand. It is a life to <us ; to him, I fear," and she smiled and hid 
her lace, *• it is only— 4i fortnight." 

' ' We have seen mere of each other, and known more of each other, 
in thk fortnight, than we might have in an acquaintance which had 
continued a life." 

*• 'Tia true — 'tis v«y true. We feel this, Ferdinand, because we 
know it. But papa will not feel like us : we cannot expect him lo feel 
like us. He does not know my Ferdinand as I know him. Papa, too, 
thongh the dearest, kindest, fondest father that ever lived, tbeugh he 
has no thought hot for my happiness, and lives only for bisf daughter, 
papa naturally is not as young as we are. He is, too, what is called a 
man of the world. He has 'seen a great deal — he has formed his 
opinions on men and life. We cannot expect that he will change them 
in yoor, I mean in our, favour. Men of the world are of the world, 
worldly. I do not think they are always right — I do not myself believe 
in their infallibility. There is no person more clever and more judicious 
than papa. No person is more considered. But there are diaraeters so 
rare, that men ol the world ^do not admit them into their general 
ealculallonfr— ^nd such is my Ferdinand's." 

Her Ferdinand seemed plunged in thought, but he pressed her hand, 
tbeagh he said nothing. 

*^ Be wiK think we have known each other toe short a time/' con*^ 
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tinued Hiss Temple. '' He will be mortified, perhaps alarmed, when 
I inform him I am no longer his." 

'* Then do nol inform him/' said Ferdinand. 

She started. 

*' Let me inform him," continued Ferdinand, giving another turn 
to his meaning, and watching her countenance with an unfaltering eye. 

** Dearest Ferdinand — always prepared to bear every burthen I" 
exclaimed Miss Temple. '* How generous and good you arel No, 
it would be better for me to speak first to my father. My soul, I will 
never have a secret from you, and you, I am sure, will never have 
one from your Henrietta. This is the truth : I do not repent the past, 
I glory in it ; I am yours, and I am proud to be yours. Were the 
past to be again acted, I would not falter. But I cannot conceal from 
myself that, as far as my father is concerned, I have not conducted 
myself towards him with frankness, with respect, or with kindness. 
There is no fault in loving you. Even were he to regret, he could not 
blame such an occurrence : but he will regret, he will blame, he has a 
right both to regret and blame, my doing more than love you : my en- 
gagement, without his advice, his sanction, his knowledge, or even his 
suspicion I" 

'* You take too refined a view of our situation, sweet Henrietta," 
replied Ferdinand. *' Why should you not spare your father the pain 
of such a communication, if painful it would be? What has passed is 
between ourselves, and ought to be between ourselves. If I request his 
permission to offer you my hand, and ha yields his consent, is not that 
ceremony enough?" 

*'Ihave never concealed any thing from papa," said Henrietta, 
** but I will be guided by you." 

** Leave, then, all to me," said Ferdinand ; ** be guided but by the 
judgment of your own Ferdinand, my sweet Henrietta, and believe 
me all will go right. I will break this intelligence to your father. So 
we will settle it?" he continued inquiringi}[. 
** It shall be so." 

"Then arises the question," said Ferdinanj], ''when it would be 
most advisable for me to make the communication. Now, your father, 
Henrietta, who is a man of the world, will of course expect that, when 
I do make it, I shall be prepared to speak definitely to him upon all 
matters of busiQOSS.. He will think, otherwise^ that I am trifling with 
him. To. jgo and request of a man like yoar father, a shrewd, expe- 
rienced maaj of the world, like Mr. Temple, permission to marry his 
daughter, without sho'^ing to him that I am prepared with the means 
of maintaining a famiiy , is little short of madness. He would be offended 
"with me ; he WQUld be prejudiced against me. I must, therefore, settle 
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something first with Sir Ratcliffe. Much, you know, unfortunately, I 
cannot offer your father ; but still, sweet love, there must at least be an 
appearance of providence and management. We must not disgust 
your father with our match." 

'' Oh 1 how can he be disgusted with my Ferdinand I " 

*' Parting I This, then, is what I propose — that, as to-morrow we 
must comparatively be separated, I should take advantage of the next 
few days, and Tush to Bath, and bring affairs to some arrangement. 
Until. my return I would advise you to say nothing to your father." 

** Oh! how can I live under the same roof with him, under such 
circumstances ?" exclaimed Miss Temple ; '' how can I meet his eye — 
how can I speak to him, with the consciousness of a secret engagement, 
with the recollection that, all the time he is lavishing his affection upon 
me, my heart is yearning for another, and that, while he is laying 
plans of future companionship, I am meditating, perhaps, an eternal 
separation ! " 

*' Sweet Henrietta, listen to me one moment. Suppose I had quitted 
you last night for Bath, merely for this purpose, as indeed we had once 
thought of ; and that your father had arrived at Ducie before I had re-* 
turned to make my communication ; would you style your silence, 
under such circumstances, a secret engagement? No, no, dear love; 
this is an abuse of terms. *It would be a delicate consideration for a pa- 
rent's feelings." 

*' Oh I Ferdinand, would we were united, and had no cares ! " 

'' You would not consider our projected union a secret engagement, 
if, after passing to-morrow with your father, you expected me on the 
next day to communicate to him our position. Is it any more a secret 
engagement because six or seven days are to elapse, before this com- 
munication takes place, instead of one? My Henrietta is indeed Oghting 
with shadows 1" 

**0h! Ferdinand, I cannot reason like you; but I feel unhappy when 
I think of this." 

*' Dearest Henrietta! feel only that you are loved. Think, darling, 
the day will come whpn we shall smile at all these cares. All will 
flow smoothly yet ; and we shall all yet live at Armine — Mr. Temple 
and all." 

" Papa likes you so much, too, Ferdinand, I should be miserable if 
you offended him." 

*' Which I certainly should do if I were not to communicate with 
Sir Ratcliffe first." 

** Do you, indeed, think so ?" 

" Indeed I am certain." 

''But cannot you write to Sir Ratcliffe, Ferdinand? Must you, 
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indeed, go? Must we, indeed, be separated? I cannot beliefe it; it 
is inconceivable; it is impossible; I cannot endure it." 

*' It is, indeed, terrible," said Ferdinand most sincerely. '* This 
consideration alone reconciles me to the necessity : I know my father 
well ; his only answer to a comhaunication of this kind would be an 
inunediate summons to his side. Now, is it not better that this meet- 
ing should take place when we must necessarily be much )es9 together 
than {before, than at a later period, when we may, perhaps, be con- 
stant companions with the sanction of our parents ?" 

'• Oh! Ferdinand, you reason — I only feel." 

Let us pause here one instant, to reflect upon the character and situa- 
tion of Ferdinand Armine. Henrietta Temple told him that he reason- 
ed, and did not feel. Such an observation from one's mistress is rather 
a reproach than a compliment. It was made, in the present instance, 
to a man whose principal eharacteristic was, perhaps, his too dangerous 
susceptibility ; a man of profound and violent passions, yet ol a most 
sweet and tendor temper; capable of deep reflection, yet ever acting 
from the impulse of sentiment, and ready at all times to sacrifice every 
consideration to his heart. The prospect of separation from Henrietta, 
for however short a period, was absolute agony to him ; he found 
difficulty fn conceiving existence without the influence of her perpetual 
presence : their parting even for tlie night was felt by him as an one- 
rous deprivation. The only process, indeed, that could at present 
prepare and console him for the impending sorrow, would have been 
the frank indulgence of the feelings which it called forth. Yet behold 
him, behold this unhappy victim of circumstances, forced to deceive, 
even for her happiness, the being whom he idolised; compelled, at 
this hour of anguish, to bridle his heart, lest he should lose for a fatal 
instant his command over his head ; and — while he was himself con- 
scious that not in the wide world, perhaps, existed a man who was sa- 
crificing more for his mistress— obliged to endure, even from her lips, 
a remark which seemed to impute to him a deficiency of feeling. And 
yet it was too much ; he covered his eyes with his hand, and said, in 
a low and broken voice, ** AlasJ my Henrietta, if you knew aM, you 
'would not say this !" 

" My Ferdinand, my darling Ferdinand," she exclaimed, touched 
by that tender and melancholy tone, *' why — ^what is this? you weep! 
Let me kiss away these tears ! What have I said — what done? Dear- 
est, dearest Ferdinand, do not do this." And she threw hers^f on her 
knees before him, and looked up into his face with scruCinbing affection. 

He bent down his head, and pressed his Kps to her forehead. ''0 
Henrietta !" he exclaimed, ** we have been so happy )" 

" And shal) be so, my love, my own, own Fer^nafld* Doubt not 
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jl; my wold, all will go right, sweet sou). I am so sorry, I am so miser- 
able, that I madoiyou unhappy to-night. I shall think of it when 
j you are gone. I shall remember how naughty I was. It was so 
!il wicked — ^so very, Yjdry wicked ; and he was so good." 
^: ** Goael what a dreadful word! And shall we not be together to- 
Qji morrow, Henrietta? Oh! what a morrow! Think of me, dearest. 
^ Bo not let me for a moment escape from your memory ?" 

** Te)! me exactly your road- ; let me know exactly where you will 
be at every hour ; write to me on the road ; If it be only a line, only 
a litlleword; only his dear name; only Ferdinand. Let me have a 
letter with only ' Ferdinand' in it, that I may kiss the dear name with 
^ a thousand kisses!'*, 

^ *' And how shall I write to you, my beloved? Shall I direct to you 
^ here?" 

g; Henrietta looked perplexed. ''Papa opens the hag every morning, 
I and every morning you must witte, or I shall die. Ferdinand, what 
^ is to be done?" 

^ **l will direct to youat the post-office. You mustsendfor your letters." 
, " I tremble, fielieve me, it will be noticed. It will look so — so 
3 —so — so clandestine." 

^ ''I will direct diem to your maid. She must be our confidante." 
\ ''Ferdinand!" 
. '"Tisonlyfbrawoek." 
^ "Oh, Ferdinand ! Love teaches us strange things." 

" My darling, believe me, it is wise and well. Think how desolate 
, ve should be without eonstant correspondence. As for myself, I shall 
write to you every bmir, and, unless^ I hear from you as often, I shall 
believe only in evil!" 

" Let it be as yon wish.> God knows my heart is pore. 1 pretend 
no tonger to vegntate iny deatiny. I am your's, Ferdinand. Be yon 
reapoasibla for adi that aCfeota i»y honour or my heart." 

*' A pretiona trust, my Henrietta, and dearer to me than all the 
glory of nay ancestors." 

The fAoek sounded eleven. Miss Teniple rose. " It is so late, and 
we in darkness here! What will they think? Ferdinand, sweetest, 
ronae the fare. I ring the bell. Lights will oome, md then*—" 
Her voice faMetied. 

''And tha n ■ » " echoed Ferdinand. He todL up his guitar, hnt 
he could not command his voice. 

''*Tid yoinr ^tar," aaid Henrietta; "I ana happy that it k left 
behind." 

The servant entered with lights, d«ew the cot tains, renewed tfie fire, 
arranged the room, and withdrew. 
*' Little knows ho our nusery," said Benri«tta» ^^U mem^i 
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strange, when I felt my own mind, that there could be any thing so 
calm and mechanical in the world." 

Ferdinand was silent. He felt that the hour of departure had indeed 
arrived, yet he had not courage to move. Henrietta, too, did not 
speak. She laid down on the sofa, as it were, exhausted, and placed 
her handkerchief over her face. Ferdinand leant over the fire. He 
was nearly tempted to give up his project, confess all to his father by 
letter, and await his decision. Then he conjured up the dreadful 
scenes at Bath, and then he remembered that, at all events, to-morrow 
ha must not appear at Ducie. '* Henrietta 1" he at length said. 

"A minute, Ferdinand, yet a minute," she exclaimed in an excited 
lone ; " do not speak — I am preparing myself." 

He remained in his leaning posture ; and in a few moments Miss 
Temple rose and said, '*Now, Ferdinand, I am ready." He looked 
round. Her countenance was quite pale, but fixed and calm. 
'* Let us embrace," she said, **but let us say nothing." 
He'pressed her to his arms. She trembled. He imprinted a thou- 
sand kisses on her cold lips ; she receiyed them with no return. Then 
she said in a low voice, ''Let me leave the room first;" and, giving 
him one kiss upon his forehead, Henrietta Temple disappeared. 

When Ferdinand with a sinking heart and a staggering step quitted 
Ducie, he found the night so dark that it was with [extreme difiiculty 
Chat he traced, or rather groped, his way through the grove. The 
absolute necessity of watching every step he took in some degree di- 
verted his mind from his painful meditajlions. The atmosphere of the 
wood was so close, that he congratulated himself when he had gained its 
skirts; but just as he was about to emerge upon the common, and was 
looking forward to the light of some cottage as his. guide in this gloomy 
wilderness, a flash of lightning that seemed to cut the sky in twain, and 
to descend like a flight of fiery steps from the highest heavens to the 
lowest earth, revealed to him for a moment the whole broad bosom of 
the common, and showed to him that nature to-night was as disordered 
and perturbed as his own heart. A clap of thunder, that might have 
been the herald of Doomsday, woke the cattle from their slumbers, 
who began to moan and low to the rising wind, and cluster under the 
trees, that sent forth, indeed, with their wailing branches sounds scarcely 
less dolorous and wild. Avoiding the woods, and striking into the most 
open part of the country, Ferdinand watched the progress of the tem- 
pest. 

For the wind, indeed, had now risen to such a height, that the leaves 
and branches of the trees were carried about in vast whirls and eddies, 
while the waters of the lake, where in serener hours Ferdinand was 
accustomed to bathe, were lifted out of their bed, and inundated the 
neighbouring settlements. Lights were now seen moving in all the 
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coUages, and then the forked lightning, pouring down at the same time 
from opposite quarters of the sky, exposed, with an awful distinctness 
and a fearful splendour, the wide-spreading scene of danger and de- 
vastation. 

Now descended the rain in such overwhelming torrents, that it was 
as if a waterspout had burst, and Ferdinand gasped for breath beneath 
its oppressive power ; while the blaze of the variegated lightning, the 
crash of the thunder, and the roar of the wind, all simultaneously in 
movement, indicated the fulness of the storm. Succeeded then that 
strange lull that occurs in the heart of a tempest, when the unruly 
and disordered elements pause as it were for breath, and seem to 
concentrate their energies for an increased and final explosion. It 
came at last ; and the very earth seemed to rock in the passage of the 
hurricane. 

Exposed to all the awful chances of the storm, one solitary being 
alone beheld them without terror. The mind of Ferdinand Armine 
grew calm, as nature became -more disturbed. He moralised amid 
the whirlwind. He contrasted the present tumult and distraction with 
the sweet and beautiful serenity which the same scene had presented 
when, a short time back, he first beheld it. His love, too, had com- 
menced in stillness and in sunshine ; was it, also, to end in storm and 
in destruction ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

Which contains a Love-Letter 

Let us pause. We have endeavoured to trace, iu the preceding 
portion of this history^ the development of that passion that is at once 
the principle and end of our existence ; that passion, compared to whose 
delights all the other gratifications of our nature — wealth, and power, 
and fame — ^sink into insignificance; and which, nevertheless, by the 
inefTable beneficence of our Creator, are open to his creatures of all 
conditions, qualities and climes. Whatever be the lot of man, how- 
ever unfortunate, however oppressed, if he only love and be loved, he 
must strike a balance in favour of existence ; for love can illumine the 
dark roof of poverty, and can lighten the fetter of the slave. 

But, if the most miserable position of humanity be tolerable with its 
support, so also the most splendid situations of our life are wearisome 
without^its inspiration. The golden palace requires a mistress as mag- 
nificent ; and the fairest garden, besides the song of birds and the breath 
of flowers, calls for the sigh of sympathy. It is at the foot of womao 
that we lay the laurels that, without her smile, would never have been 
gained : it is her image that strings the lyre of the poet, that animates 
our voice in the blaze of eloquent faction, and guides our brain in the 
august toils of stately councils. 

But this passion, so charming in its nature, so equal in its dispensa- 
tion, so universal in its influence, never assumes a power so vast, or 
exerts an authority so captivating, as when it is experienced for the 
first time. Then it is truly irresistible and enchanting, fascinating and 
despotic; and, whatever may be the harsher feelings that life may 
develop, there is no one, however callous or constrained he may have 
become, whose brow will not grow pensive at the memory of first 

LOVE. 

The magic of first love is our ignorance that it can ever end. It is 
the dark conviction that feelings the most ardent may yet grow cold, 
and that emotions the most constant and confirmed are, nevertheless, 
liable to change, that taints the feebler spell of our later passions, 
though they may spring from a heart that has lost little of its original 
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freshness, and be offered to one infinitely more worthy of the devo- 
tion than our first idolatry. To gaze upon a face, and to believe that 
for ever we mast behold it with the same adoration ; that those eyes, 
in whose light we live, will for ever meet ours with mutual glances of 
rapture and devotedness ; to be conscious that all conversation with 
others sounds vapid and spiritless, compared with the endless expres- 
sion of oar affection ; to feel our heart rise at the favoured voice ; and 
to believe that life must hereafter consist of a ramble through the world, 
pressing but one fond hand, and leaning but upon one faithful breast; 
—oh! must this sweet credulity indeed be dissipated? Is there no 
hope for them so full of hope? — no pity for them so abounding with 
love? 

And can it be possible that the hour can ever arrive when the 
former votaries of a mutual passion so exquisite and engrossing can 
meet each other with indifference, almost with unconsciousness, and 
recal with an effort their vanished scenes of felicity — that quick yet 
profound sympathy, that ready yet boundless confidence, all that 
charming abandonment o( self, and that vigilant and prescient fondness 
that anticipates all our wants and all our wishes ? It makes the heart 
ache but to picture such vicissitudes to the imagination. They are 
images full of distress, and misery, and gloom. The knowledge that 
such changes can occur flits over the mind like the thought of death, 
obscuring all our gay fancies with its bat-like wing, and tainting the 
healthy atmosphere of our happiness with its venomous expirations. 
It is not so much ruined cities, that were once the capital glories of the 
^orld, or mouldering temples breathing with oracles no more believed, 
or arches of triumph that have forgotten the heroic name they were 
piled up to celebrate, that fill my mind with half so mournful an im- 
pression of the instability of human fortunes, as these sad spectacles of 
exhausted affections, and, as it were, traditionary fragments of expired 
passion. 

The morning, that broke sweet, and soft, and clear, brought Ferdi- 
nand, with its first glimmer, a letter from Henrietta. 

HENRIETTA TO FERDINAND. 

Mine own, own love ! I have not laid down the whole night, I have 
^Q so anxious about my Ferdinand. What a terrible, what an 
awful night! To think that he was in the heart of that fearful storm I 
What did, what could you do? How I longed to be with you ! And 

could only watch the tempest from my window, and strain my eyes 
at every flash of lightning, in the vain hope that it might reveal him I 
Is he well — is he unhurt? Until my messenger return I can imagine 
only evil. How often I was on the point of sending out the household, 
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and yet I thought it must be useless, and might displease him ! I knew 
not what to do. I beat about my chamber like a silly bird in a cage 
Tell me the truth, my Ferdinand ; conceal nothing. Do not think of 
moving to-day. If you feel the least unwell, send immediately for 
advice. Write to me one line, only one line to tell me you are well. 
I shall be in despair until I hear from you. Do not keep the mes- 
senger an instant. He is on my pony. He promises to return in a 
very, very short lime. I pray for you, as I prayed for you the whole 
long night, that seemed as if it would never end. God bless you, my 
dear and darling Ferdinand I Write only one word to your own 

Henrietta. 

FERDINAND TO HENRIETTA. 

Sweetest, dearest Henrietta! — I am quite well, and love you, if 
that could be, more than ever. Darling, to send to see after her 
Ferdinand 1 A wet jacket, and I experienced no greater evil, does not 
frighten me. The storm was magnificent ; I would not have missed 
it for the world. But I regret it now, because my Henrietta did not 
sleep. Sweetest love, let me come on to you! Your page is inexor- 
able. He will not let me write another line. God bless you, my 
Henrietta, my beloved, my'matchless Henrietta ! Words cannot tell 
you how I love you, how I dote upon you, my darling. 

Thy Ferdinand. 

henrietta to ferdinand. 

No! you must not come here. It would be unwise, it would 
be silly. We could only be together a moment, and, though a 
moment with you is heaven, my Ferdinand, I cannot endure 
again the agony of parting. Ferdinand I what has that se- 
paration not cost me! Pangs that I could not conceive any human 
misery could occasion. My Ferdinand, may we someday be happy! 
It seems to me now that happiness can never come again. And yet I 
ought to be grateful that he was uninjured last night. I dared not 
confess to you before what evils I anticipated. Do you know she was 
so foolish (hat she thought every flash of lightning must descend on the 
head of her Ferdinand? She dares not now own how foolish she was. 
God be praised that he is well. But is he sure that he is quite well? 
If you have the slightest cold, dearest, do not move. Postpone that 
journey on which all our hopes are fixed. Colds bring fever. But you 
laugh at me ; you are a man and a soldier ; you laugh at a woman's 
caution. Oh! my Ferdinand, I am so selfish that I should not care if 
you were ill, if I might only be your nurse. What happiness, what 
exquisite happiness would that be ! 

Darling, do not be angry with your Henrietta, but I am nervous 
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about concealing our engagement from papa. What I have promised 
I will perform, fear not that; I will never deceive you, no, not even 
for your fancied benefit : but sweet, sweet love, I feel ihe burthen of 
this secrecy more than I can express, more than I wish to express. I 
do not like to say any thing that can annoy you, especially at this mo- 
ment, when I feel, from my own heart, how you must require all the 
support and solace of unbroken fondness. I have such confidence in 
your judgment, my Ferdinand, that I feel convinced that you have 
acted wisely ; but come back, my sweetest, come back as soon as you 
can. I know it must be more than a week; I know that that prospect 
was only held out by your affection for your Henrietta. Days must 
elapse before you can reach Bath; and I know, Ferdinand, I know 
your office is more difficult than you will confess. But come back, my 
sweetest, as soon as you can, and write to me at the post-office, as you 
settled. 

If you are well , as you say, leave the farm directly. The conscious- 
ness that you are so near, my darling, makes me restless. Remember, 
io a few hours papa will be here. I wish to meet him with as much 
calmness as I can command. 

Ferdinand, I must bid you adieu ! My tears are too evident. See 
they fall upon:the page. It is stained. Kiss it, Ferdinand, just here. 
I will press my lips just here ; do you also press yours. Think of me 
always. Never let your Henrietta be absent from your thoughts. If 
you knew how desolate this house is I Your guitar is on the sofa ; a 
ghost of departed joy I 

Farewell, Ferdinand ! farewell, my Ferdinand I Ah I there is pride» 
there is bliss, in that remembrance ! If you knew, sweetest, how 
proud I am of you, how keenly I feel my own unworthiness ; but my 
heart is yours. I cannot write, darling. I cannot restrain my tears. 
I know not what to do. I almost wish papa would return, though I 
dread to see him. I feel the desolation of this house, I am so ac- 
customed to see you here I 

Heaven be with you, dearest, and guard over you, and cherish you, 
and bless you. Think always of me. Would that tliis pen could ex- 
press the depth and devotion of my feelings ! 

Thine own fond and faithful 

Henrietta; 
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CHAPTER n. 

Which, supposing the reader is interested in the Correspondence, pursue it. 

HENRIETTA TO FERDINAND. 

Deaiiest, dearest love. A Iheasand^ thooMmd thMd^f, a l lwiu nd iboa- 
sand blessings, for your letter frovi Armine^ dear, dear Amiiii^ wliere 
i9ome day we shall be so happy 1 It was such a darling letter^ so le»g, so 
kind , and so clear. How could my sweet life for 8 moment U»cj tint 
liis Henrietta would «ot be able to decipher his d^ar, dear ha«d wrking? 
Always cross, dearest : your handwriting is so beautiful Ihat I never 
ishall find the slightest difficulty in making it out, if your inters were 
crossed a thousand times. Besides, dear love^ to tdl the truth, I 
"Shoald raiher Kke to eiqperience a lilUe difllcuKy in reading your letters, 
for I read them so often, over and over agata, till I get them by hottt, 
and it h such a delight every now and tliea to find out some new ex- 
pression that escaped me in the first fever of perusal ; and th&i it is 
sure •to he some darling word fonder than all the rest I 

Ok, my ^'erdinand ! how diaU I express to you my feve ? It "Seems 
to me now that I never loved you until this separaliovh— that I have 
never been half grateful enough to you for all your goodness. Il mokes 
me weep to remember all the soft diings you have said, M lim kind 
things you have done for me, and to think that I have not c<niv«yed to 
you at the time « tithe of my sense of all your gentle kindness. ¥ou 
are so gentle, Ferdinand I I think that, sweet, is l^e greatest oharm ef 
yoar character. My gentle, gentle love ! so unlike all other persons 
that I have met widi ! Your voice is so sweety your manner so tender, 
I am sure you have the kindest heart that ever existed : and then it is 
a daring spirit too, and that I love ! Be of good cheer, my Ferdinand ; 
ril will %o well. I am fall of hope, and would be of joy. If yem were 
Iiere — and yet I am joyful, too, when I think of all your l&ye, i can 
sit for hours and recall the .past— ii is so sweet. When I received your 
dear tetter from Armine yesterday and knew indeed that you had gone, 
I went and walked in our woods, and sat down on the very bank we 
loved so, and read your letter over and over again ; and then I thought 
of all you had said and done. It is so strange ; I think I could repeat 
every word you have uttered since we first knew each other. The 
morning that began so miserable, wore away before I dreamed it could 
be noon. 

Papa arrived about an hour before dinner. So kind and good ) And 
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why should he not be? I was ashamed of myself afterwards for 
seeming surprised that he was the same as ever. He asked me if your 
family had returned to Arroine. I said that you had expected them 
daily. Then he asked if I had seen you. I said very often, but that 
you bad now gone to Bath, as their return had been prevented by tho 
Hlness of a relative. Did I right in this ? I looked as unconcerned as 
I could when I spoke of you, but my heart throbbed— oh ! how it 
throbbed ! I hope, however, I did not change colour ; 1 think not ; 
for I had schooled myself for this conversation. I knew it must ensue. 
Belieive me, Ferdinand, papa really likes you, and is prepared to love 
you • He spoke of you in a tone of genuine kindness. I gave him your 
message about the shooting at Armine; that you regretted his unex- 
pected departure had prevented you from speaking before, but that it 
was at his entire command, only that, after our preserves, all you 
could hope was, that the extent of the land might make up for the 
thinness of the game. He was greatly pleased. 

Ferdinand, my darling Ferdinand, adieu 1 All good angels guard 
over my Ferdinand. I will write every day to the post-office, Bath. 
Think of me very much. Your own faithful 

Henrietta. 

LETTER n. 

HENRIETTA TO FERDINAND. 

O Ferdinand, what heaven it is to think of you^ and to read your 
letters ! This morning brought me two-*-the one from London, and the 
few lines you wrote me as the niatl stopped on the road. Do you know, 
yon will think me very ungrateful, but those dear few lines, I believe 
I musl confess I prefer them even to your beautiful long letter. It 
was so kind, so tender, so sweetly considerate, so like my Ferdinand, 
to snatch the few minutes that should have been given to rest and food 
to write to his Henrietta. Darling I I love you for it a thousand times 
morethanever I T hope you are really well ; I hope you tell me truth. 
Thi9i9 a great fatigue, even for you. It is worse than our mules that 
we once talked of. Does he recollect? Oh I what joyous spirits my 
Ferdifiand was in that happy day ! I love him when he laughs, and 
yet I think he won my heart with those pensive eyes of his ! 

Papa is most kind, and suspects nothing. Yesterday I mentioned 
you first. I took up your guitar, and said to whom it belonged. I 
thought it more natural not to be silent about you. Besides, dearest, 
papa really likea you, and I am «ure will love you very much when 
he knows all, and it is such a pleasure to me to hear you praised 
and spoken of with kindness by those I love. I have, of course, little 
to say about myself. I visit my birds, tend my flowers, and pay 

10* 
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particular altenlion (o all those I remember that you admired or 
touched. Sometimes I whisper to them, and tell them that you will 
soon return, lor, indeed, they seem to miss you, and to droop their 
heads like their poor mistress. 01 my Ferdinand, shall we ever 
again meet ? Shall I, iod^dd, ever again listen to that sweet voice, and 
will it tell mo again that it loves me with the very selfsame accents 
that ring even now in my fascinated ear? 

Ferdinand I this love is a fever, a fever of health. T cannot 
sleep; I can scarcely countenance my father at his meals. I am 
wild and restless ; but I am happy, happy in the consciousness of 
your fond devotion. To-morrow I purpose visiting our farm-house. 
I think papa will shoot to-morrow. My heart will throb, I fancy, 
when I see our porch, and when I remember all that has happened 
there. God bless my own love ; the darling, the idol of his fond and 
happy 

Henrietta. 

LETTER III. 

HENRIETTA TO FERDINAND. 

Dearest, dearest love ! No letter since the few lines on the road, 
but I suppose it was impossible. To-morrow will bring me one, 
I suppose, from Bath. I know not why I tremble when I write that 
word. All is well here, papa most kind, the same as ever. He went 
a Utile on your land to-day, a very little, but it pleased me. He has 
killed an Armine hare. Oh? what a morning have I spent ; so happy, 
80 sorrowful, so full of tears and smiles I I hardly know whether I 
laughed or wept most. That dear, dear farm-house I And then 
they all talked of you. How they do love my Ferdinand ? But 'so 
must every one. The poor woman has lost her heart to you, I sus- 
pect, and I am half incliil^d to be a little jealous. She did so praise 
you ! So kind, so gentle, giving such little trouble, and, as I fear, so 
much too generous? Exactly like my Ferdinand; but really, this 
was unnecessary. Pardon me, lOve, but I am learning prudence. 

Do you know I went into your room? I contrived to ascend alone; 
the good woman followed me, but I was there alone a moment, aod 
— and — ^and — and what do you think I did? I could not help it, 
dear Ferdinand. Don't think it very wrong; don't scold, me. I 
kissed your pillow. I could not help it, dearest; when I thought 
that his darling head had rested there so often and so lately, I could 
not refrain from pressing my lips to that favoured resting-place, and 
I am afraid I shed a tear besides. 

When mine own love receives this he will be at Bath. How 
I pray^ that you may find all your family well and happy I I hope 
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Ihey will love me. I already love them » and dear, dear Armine. 
I shall never have courage to go there again until your return. 
It is night, and I am writing this in my own room. Perhaps the 
hour may have its influence, but I feel depressed. Oh, that I 
were at your side ! This house is so desolate without you. Every 
thing reminds me of the past. Darling, darling Ferdinand, how 
can I express to you what I feel — the aflcction, the love, the 
rapture, the passionate joy, with which your image inspires me? 
I will not be miserable, I will be grateful to Heaven that I am 
loved by one so rare and gifted. Your portrait is before me ; I call 
it yours; it is so like. 'lis a great consolation. My heart is with 
you, dearest. Think of me as I think of you. Awake or asleep 
my thoughts are alike yours, and now I am going to pray tor you. 

Thine own Hejnrietta. 
♦ * • ♦ # * 

****** 
****** 

LETTER IX. 

My best beloved — The week is long past, but you say nothing of 
returning. 0! my Ferdinand, your Henrietta is not happy. I read 
your dear letters over and over again. They ought to make me happy. 
I feel in the consciousness of your affection that I ought to be the 
happiest person in the world, and yet, I know not why, I am very 
depressed. You say that all is going well ; but why do you not enter 
into detail? There are difficulties; I am prepared for them. Be- 
lieve me, my Ferdinand, that your Henrietta can endure as well as 
enjoy. Your father, he frowns upon our affection? Tell liie, tell 
me all, only do not leave me in suspense. I am entitled to your con- 
fidence, Ferdinand. It makes me hate myself to think that I do 
not share your cares as well as your delights. I am jealous of 
your sorrows, Ferdinand, if I may not share them. 

Darling Ferdinand, do not let your brow be clouded when you read 
this. Oh ! I could kill myself if I thought I could increase your dif- 
ficulties. I love you — God knows how I love you. I will be patient ; 
and yet, my Ferdinand, I feel wretched when I think that all is con- 
cealed from papa, and my lips are sealed until you give me permis- 
sion to open them. 

Pray write tome, sweet, sweet love, and tell me really how affairs 
dre. Be not afraid to toll your Henrietta anything. There is no 
misery as long as we love; as long as your heart is mine, there is 
nothing which! cannot face, nothing which, I am persuaded, wecannot 
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Overcome. God bless you, Ferdinand, my soul's yery idol. Words 
cannot express how I dote upon your image. 

Hekrietta. 

LETTER X. 

Mine own, own. I wrote lo you yesterday a letter of complaints. 
I am so sorry, for your dear letter has come to-day, and it is so kind, so 
fond, so affeclionale, that it makes me miserable that I should occasion 
you even a shade of annoyance. Dearest, how I love you I How I 
long to prove my love I There is nothing that I would not do, nothing 
that I would not endure, to convince you of my devotion I Sweet, 
sweet Ferdinand, I will do all that you wish. I will be calm, I will 
be patient, I will try to be content. You say that you are sure all will 
go right ; but you tell me nothing. What said your dear father? your 
mother? Be not afraid to speak. 

You bid me tell you all that I am doing. ! my Ferdinand, life is 
a blank without you. I have seen no one, I have spoken to no one, 
^ave papa. Ho is very kind, and yet somehow or other I dread to be 
with him. This house seems so desolate, so very desolate. It seems 
a deserted place since your departure, a spot that some good genius 
has quilted, and all the glory has gone. I never care for my birds or 
flowers now. They have lost their music and their sweetness since my 
Ferdinand left them. And the woods, I cannot walk in them, and the 
garden reminds mc only of the happy past. I have never been to the 
farm-house again. I could not go now, dearest Ferdinand ; it would 
only make me weep. I think only of the morning, for it brings me 
your letters. I feed upon them, I live upon them. They are my only 
joy and solace, and yet-^— but no complaints, to-day, no complaints, 
dearest Ferdinand; let me only express my devoted love. Farewell, 
my joy, my pride, my soul's idol. Oh ! that my weak pen could ex- 
press a tithe of my fond devotion. Ferdinand, I love you with all my 
heart, and all my soul, and all my spirit's strength. I have no thought 
but for you, I exist only on your idea. Write, write— tell me thai you 
are unchanged. It is so long since I heard that voice, so long since I 
beheld that fond, soft eye I Pity me, my Ferdinand. This iscaptivity. 
A thousand, thousand loves. 

Your devoted Henuetta. 

LETTER XI. 

Fbrbirand, dearest Ferdinand, the post tonlay has brought me no 
letter. I cannot credit my senses. I think the postmaster must iiave 
thought me DMd. No letter I I could not believe lti» denial. I wai 
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aQDoyeil, too, at (be expression of bis countenaaco. This mode of 
correspoodenee, Ferdinand, I wish not to murmur, but when I con-, 
sented to this clandestine method of communication, it was for a few 
days, a few, few days, and tben-^But 1 eofinot write. I am quite 
overwhelmed. Oh* will to-morrow ever come? 

Henrietta. 

LETTER XII. 

Dearest Ferdinand, I wish to be calm . Your letter occasions me very 
serious uneasiness. I quarrel not with its tone of alTection. It is fond, 
very fond, and there were moments when I could have melted over 
such expressions; but, Ferdinand, it is not candid. Why are we 
separated? For a purpose. Is that purpose effected? Were I to 
judge only from yogr letters, I should even suppose that you had not - 
spoken to your father; but that is, of course, impossible. Your 
father disapproves of our union. I feel it, I know it; I was even 
prepared for it. Come, then, and speak to my father. It is due to 
me not to leave him any more in the dark ; it will b6 belter, believe 
me, for yourself, that he should share our confidence. Papa is not 
a rich man, but he loves his daughter. Let us make him our friend. 
Ah I why did I ever conceal any thing from one so kind and good? In 
this moment of desolation,.! feel, I keenly feel, my folly, my wicked- 
ness. I have no one to speak to, no one to console me. This con- 
stant struggle to conceal my feelings will kill me. It was painful 
when all was joy, but now — Ferdinand ! I can endure this life 
no longer. My brain is weak, my spirit perplexed and broken. I 
will not say if you love ; but, Ferdinand, if you pity me, write, and 
write definitely, to your unhappy 

Henwetta, 

* * * • * * ' 

« 

LETTER XVIII. 

You tell me that, in compliance with my wishes, you wilt write 
definitely. You tell me that cireumstances have occurred, since your 
arrival at Bath, of a very perplexing and annoying nature, and that 
they retard that settlement with your father that you had projected and 
partly arranged, — that it is impossible to enter into detail in letters, 
and assuring me of your love, you add that you have been anxious to 
preserve me from sharing your anxiety. Ferdinand ! what anxiety 
can you withhold like that you have occasioned me? Dearest, dearest 
Ferdinand, I will, I must still believe that you are faultless; but be« 
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lieve me, a want of candour io our aituatioo, and, I believe, in every 
situation, is a want of common sense. Never conceal any thing from 
your Henrietta. 

I now take it for granted that your father has forbid our union ; 
indeed, this is the only conclusion that I can draw from your letter. 
Ferdinand, I can bear this, even this. Sustained by your affection, I 
will trust to lime, to events, to the kindness of my friends, and to that 
overruling Providence, which will not desert affections so pure as ours, 
to bring about sooner or later some happier result. Confident in your 
love, I can live in solitude, and devote myself to your memory, I— * 

Ferdinand! kneel to your father, kneel to your kind mother; tell 
them all, tell them how I love you, how I will love them ; tell them 
your Henrietta will have no thought but for their happiness; tell them 
she will be as dutiful to them as she is devoled to you. Ask not for 
our union, ask them only to permit you to cherish our acquaintance. 
Let them return to Armine ; let them cultivate our friendship ; let them 
know papa; let them know me — let them know me as I am, with all 
my faults I trust not worldly, not selfish, not quite insignificant, not 
quite unprepared to act the part that awaits a member of their family, 
either in its splendour or its proud humility ; and, if not worthy of their 
on (as who can be?), yet conscious, deeply conscious of the value 
and blessing of his affection, and prepared to prove it by the devotion 
of my being. Do this, my Ferdinand, and happiness will yet come. 

But sweet, sweet Ferdinand, my own, my gentle love, on whatever 
course you may decide, remember your Henrietta. I do not reproach 
you, my darling ; never will I reproach you ; but remember the si- 
tuation in which you have placed me. All my happy life I have never 
bad a secret from my father ; and now I am involved in a private en- 
gagement and a clandestine correspondence. Be just to him ; be just 
to your Henrietta! Return, my darling, I beseech you on my knees; 
return instantly to Dticie ; reveal everything. He will be kind and 
gracious ; he will be our best friend ; in his hand and bosom we shall 
find solace and support. God bless you, Ferdinand I All will yet go 
well, mine own, own love. I smile amid my tears when I think that 
we shall so soon meet. Oh I what misery can there be in this world if 
we may but share it together? 

Thy fond, thy faithful, thy devoted 

Henrietta. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Containing the Arrival at Ducie of a very distinguished Guest. 

It was about three weeks, after FerdiQand Armine had quitted Ducie 
that Mr. Temple entered the breakfast- room one morning, with an 
open note in his hand, and told Henrietta to prepare for \isi(ers, as 
her old friend, Lady Bellair, had written, to apprise him of her in- 
tention to rest the night at Ducie, on her way to the North. 

'* She brings with her also the most charming woman in the world," 
added Mr. Temple, with a smile. 

'' I have little doubt Lady Bellair deems her companion soatpresent," 
said Miss Temple, ** whoever she may be ; but, at any rate, I shall be 
glad to see her ladyship, who is certainly one of the most amusing wo- 
men In the world." 

This announcement of the speedy arrival of Lady Bellair made some 
bustle in the household of Ducie Bower ; for her ladyship was in every 
respect a memorable character, and the butler, who had remembered 
her visits to tho Temples before their residence at Ducie, very much 
interested tlie curiosity of his fellow-servants by his intimations of her 
ladyship's eccentricities. 

** You will have to take care of the parrot, Mary," said the butler; 
" and you, Susan, must look after the page. We shall all be well 
cross-examined as to the. slate of the establishment ; and so I advise 
you to be prepared. Her ladyship is a rum one, and that's the truth." 

In due course of time, a very handsome travelling chariot, em- 
blazoned with a viscount's coronet, and carrying on the seat behind a 
portly man servant and a lady's maid, arrived at Ducie. They im- 
mediately descended, and assisted the assembled household of the Bower 
lo disembark the contents of the chariot; but Mr. Temple and his 
daughter were too well acquainted with Lady Bellair's character to 
appear at this critical moment. First came forth a very stalely dame, 
of ample proportions and exceedingly magnificent attire, being dressed, 
indeed, in theirery extreme of gorgeous fashion, and who, after being 
landed on the marble steps, was for some moments absorbed in the 
fluttering arrangement of her plumage ; smoothing her maroon pelisse, 
shaking the goldep riband of her emerald bonnet, and adjusting the 
glillering pelerine of point device, that shaded the fall of her broad, 
but well-formed, shoulders. In one hand the stately dame lightly 
swung a bag that was worthy of holding the great seal itself, so rich 
and so elaborate were its materials and embroidery ; and in the other 
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she at length took a glass, which was suspended from her neck by a 
chain-cable of gold, and glanced with a flashing eye, as dark as her 
ebon curls and as brilliant as her well-rouged cheek, at the surrounding 
scene. 

The green parrot, in its sparkling cage, followed next, and then 
came forth (he prettiest, liTeliest, smallest, best-dres6ed, and, stranger 
than all, oldest little lady in the world. Lady Bellair was of child-like 
glature, and quite ereet, though ninety years of age; the tasteful sim- 
plicity of her costume, her little plain white silk bomiet; her gray silk 
dress, her apron, her gray mittens, and her Cioderella shoes, all ad- 
mirably contrasted with the yast and flaunting splendour of her com- 
panion, not less than her ladyship's small yet exquisitely proportioned 
form, her higfaly-finished extremities, and her keen sareastie gray eye. 
The expression of her ladyship's countenance now, however, was 
somewhat serious. An arrival was an important moment that required 
all her practised circumspection ; there was so much to arrange, so 
much to remember, and so much to observe. 

The portly serving-man had advanced, and, taking his little mis- 
tress in his arms, as he would a child, had planted her on the steps. 
And tlien her ladyship's clear, shrill, and now rather fretful voice was 
heard. 

** Here ! where's the butler? I don't want you, stupid (addressing 
her own servant), but the butler of the house. Mister's Butfer; what 
is his name — Mr. Two-Shoes' butler I I cannot remember names. 
Oh 1 you are there, are you t I don't want you. How is your master? 
How is your charming lady ? Where is the parrot?-^! don't want it. 
Where's the lady ? Why don't you answer? Why do yoo stare so ? 
Miss Temple I no ! not Miss Temple ! The lady, my lady, my charm- 
ing friend, Mrs. Floyd ! To be sure so— why did not you say so be- 
fore? But she has got two names. Why don't you say both names? 
My dear," continued Lady Bellair, addressing her travelling compa- 
nion. ** I don't know your name. Tell all these good people your 
name-— your two names ! I like people with two names. Tell them, 
my dear, tell them — tell them your name, Mrs. Thingabob, or what* 
ever it is, Mrs. Thingabob Two-Shoes." 

Mrs. Montgomery Floyd, though rather annoyed by this appeal, 
still contrived to comply with ttie request in the most dignified 
manner ; and all the servants bowed to Mrs. Montgomery Floyd. 

To the great satisfaction of this stately dame. Lady Bdlair, after 
scannii^ everything and everybody with the utmost scrutiny, indicated 
some intention of entering, when suddenly she turned round*^ 

" Man, there's somelbtng wanting. I bad three things to take 
charge of. llie parrot and ray oharming friend"— that ia only two. 
There if a tl»rd. What is it? Yoa don't know I Hire> you man, 
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who are you? Mr. Temple's servant. I knew your master when he 
was not as high as that cage. What do yon think of thatf " continued 
her ladystiip, witti a triumphant smile. '* What do you laugh at, sir t 
Did you ever see a womsfii ninety years old before? That I would 
wager you have npi. What do I want? I want something. Why 
do you tease me by not remembering what I want? Now, I knew a 
gentleman who made his fortune by once remembering what a very 
great man wanted. But then the great man Was a minister of state. I 
dare say if I were a minister of state, instead of an old woman ninety 
years of age, you would contrive some how or other to find out what 
I wanted. Nevermind, nevermind. Come, my charming friend, 
let mo take your arm. Now I will introduce you to the prettiest, the 
dearest, the most innocent and charming lady in the world. She is my 
greatest favourite. She is always my favourite. Yoo are my favourite, 
too; but you are only my favourite for the moment. I always have 
two favourites : one for the moment, and one that I never change, and 
that is my sweet Henrietta Temple. You see I can remember her 
name, though I couldn't yours. But you are a good creature, a dear 
good soul, though you live in a bad set, my dear, a very bad set, 
indeed ; vulgar people, my dear: they may be rich, but they have no 
ton. Thia is a fine place. Stop, stop," Lady Beilair exdaimed, 
stamping her KtHe foot and shaking her little arm, *' Don't drive away, 
I remember what it was. Gregory ! run, Gregory I It ia the page ! 
There was no room for him behind, and i told him to lie under the 
seat. Poor dear boy! He must be smothered. I hope he is not 
dead. Oh! there he is. Has Miss Temple got a page? Does her 
page wear a feather ? My page has not got a feather, but he shall have 
one, because he was not smothered. Here! woman, who are you? 
The housemaid. I thought so. I always know a housemaid. You shall 
take care of my page. Take him at once, and give him some milk 
and water; and, page, be rery good, and never leave this good young 
woman, unksa I send for you. And, woman, good young woman, 
perhaps you nuiy find an old feather of Miss Temple's page. Give it 
to this good little boy, because he was not smottiered." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Containing Bome Account of the Viscouatess Dowager Beilair. 

Tbb VinomitessiDowager BaBair was the laal remainlnf Uak between 
the two centuries. Herself born of a noUe tainily, attd diitiBfaiabcd 
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bolh for her beauty and ber wit, she had reigned for a quarter of a 
century the favourite subject of Sir Joshua ; had flirted with Lord Car- 
lisle, and chatted with Dr. Johnson. But the most remarkable quality 
of her ladyship's destiny was her preservation. Time, that had rolled 
on nearly a century since her birth, had spared alike her physical and 
mental powers. She was almost as active in body, and quite as lively 
in mind, as when seventy years before she skipped in Marylebone 
Gardens, or puzzled the gentlemen of the Tuesday Night Club at Mrs. 
Cornely's masquerades. Those wonderful seventy years, indeed, had 
passed to Lady Bellair like one of those very masked balls in which sbe 
formerly sparkled ; she had lived In a perpetual crowd of strange and 
brilliant characters. All that had been famous for beauty, rank, fashion, 
wit, genius, had been gathered round her throne ; and at this very hour 
a fresh and admiring generation, distinguished for these qualities, cheer- 
fully acknowledged her supremacy, and paid to her their homage. The 
heroes and heroines of her youth, her middle life, even of her old age, 
had vanished; brilliant orators, profound statesmen, inspired bards, 
ripe scholars, illustrious warriors ; beauties whose dazzling charms had 
turned the world mad ; choice spirits, whose flying words or whose 
fanciful manners made every saloon €mile or wonder — all had dis- 
appeared. She had witnessed revolutions in every country in the 
world ; she remembered Brighton a fishing-town, and Manchester a 
village; she had shared the pomp of nabobs apd the profusion of loan- 
mongers ; she had stimulated Ihe early ambition of Charles Fox, and had 
sympathised with the last aspirations of George Canning; she had been 
the confidante of the loves alike of Byron and Alfieri ; had worn mourn- 
ing for General Wolfe, and given a festival to the Duke of Wellington; 
had laughed with George Selwyn, and smiled at Lord Alvanley ; had 
known the first macaroni and the last dandy ; remembered the Gunnings, 
and introduced the Sheridans ! But she herself was unchanged ; 
still restless for novelty, still eager for amusement ; still anxiously 
watching the entrance on the stage of some new stream jof characters, 
and indefatigable in attracting the notice of every one whose talents 
might contribute to her entertainment, or whose attention might gra- 
tify her vanity. And, really, when one recollected Lady Bellair's long 
career, and witnessed at the same time her diminutive form and her 
unrivalled vitality, one might almost be tempted to believe, that if not 
absolutely immortal, it was at least her strange destiny not so much 
vulgarly to die, as to grow like the heroine of the fairy tale, each year 
smaller and smaller, 

^ Fine by degrees, andbeautiHilly less," 

until her ladyship might at length subside into airy Dothingness, and 
;so rather -vaBish than expire. 
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It was the fashion to say her ladyship had no heart ; in most instances 
an unmeaning phrase; in her case certainly an unjast one. Ninety 
years of experience had assuredly not been thrown away on a mind of 
remarkable acuteness ; but Lady Bellair's feelings were still quick and 
warm, and could be even profound. Her fancy was so lively, that her 
attention was soon engaged; her taste so refined, that her affection 
was not so easily obtained. Hence she acquired a character for ca- 
price, because she repented at leisure those first impressions which 
with her were irresistible ; for in truth. Lady Bellair, though she had 
nearly completed her century, and had passed her whole life in the 
most artificial circles, was the very creature of impulse. Her first 
homage she always declared was paid to talent, her second to beauty, 
her third to blood. The favoured individual who might combine 
these three splendid qualifications, was, with Lady Bellair, a nymph 
or demi-god. As for mere wealth, she really despised it, though she 
liked her favourites to be rich. 

Her knowledge of human nature, which was considerable, her ac- 
quaintance with human weaknesses which was unrivalled, were not 
thrown away upon Lady Bellair. Her ladyship's perception of cha- 
racter was fine and quick, and nothing delighted her so much as mak- 
ing a person a tool. Capable, where her heart was touched, of the 
finest sympathy and the most generous actions — ^where her feelings 
were not engaged, she experienced no compunction in turning her 
companions to account, or, indeed, sometimes in honouring them with 
her intimacy for that purpose. But if you had the skill to delect her 
plots, and the courage to make her aware of your consciousness of 
them, you never displeased her, and often gained her friendship. For 
Lady Bellair had a fine taste for humour, and when she chose to be 
candid-^an indulgence which was not rare with her — she could dis- 
sect her own character and conduct with equal spirit and impartiality. 
In her own instance it cannot be denied that she comprised the three 
great qualifications she so much prized : for she was very witty ; had 
blood in her veins, to use her own expression ; and was the prettiest 
woman in the world for her years. For the rest, though no per- 
son was more highly bred, she could be very impertinent ; but if you 
treated her with servility, she absolutely loathed you. 

Lady Bellair, after the London season, always spent two or three 
months at Bath, and then proceeded to her great grandson's, the present 
Viscount's seat in the North, where she remained until London was 
again attractive. - Part of her domestic diplomacy was employed each 
year, during her Bath visit, in discovering some old friend, or making 
some new acquaintance, who would bear her in safety, and save her 
harmless from all expenses and dangers of the road, to Northumberland ; 
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and she displayed often ia these arraDgements talents which Talleyrand 
might have envied. During the present season^ Mrs. Montgomery 
Floyd, the widow of a rich East Indian, whose Intention it was to pro- 
ceed to her estate in Scotland at the end of the autumn, had been pre* 
sented to Lady Bellair by a friend well acquainted with her ladyship's 
desired arrangements. What an InTaluable acquaintance at such a 
moment for^Lady Bellair I Mrs. Montgomery Floyd, very rich and very 
anxious lo be fashionable, was intoxicated with the flattering conde- 
scension and anticipated companionship of Lady Bellair. At first, Lady 
B. had quietly suggested that they should travel together to Northum- 
berland. Mrs. Montgomery Floyd was enchanted with the proposal. 
Then Lady Bellair regretted that her servant was very ill, and that she 
must send her to town immediately in her own carriage; and then 
Mrs. Montgomery Floyd insisted, in spite of the offers of Lady Bellair, 
that her ladyship should take a seat in her carriage, and would not for 
an instant hear of Lady Bellair defraying, under such circumstances, 
any portion of the expense. Lady Bellair held out to the dazzled vision 
of Mrs. Montgomery Floyd a brilliant perspective of the noble lords 
and wealthy squires whose splendid seats, under the auspices of Lady 
Bellair, they were to make their re8ling-(riaces during their progress ; 
and in time Lady Bellair, who had a particular fancy for her own car- 
riage, proposed that her servants should travel in that of Mrs. Montgo- 
mery Floyd. Mrs. tMontgomery Floyd smiled a too willing assent. 
It ended by Mrs. Montgomery Floyd's servants travelling to Lord 
Bellair's, where their mistress was to meet them, in that lady's own 
carriage, and Lady Bellair travelling in her own chariot with her own 
servants, and Mrs. Montgomery Floyd defraying the expenditure of 
both expeditions. 



CHAPTER V. 

In which Lady Bellair gives some Aecouat of some of her Friends. 

Lady Bellair really loved Henrietta Temple. She was her prime 
and her permanent favourite, and she was always lamenting that Hen- 
rietta would not come and stay with her in London, and marry a 
Duke. Lady Bellair was a great matchmaker. When, therefore, 
she was welcomed by the fair mistress of Ducie bower. Lady Bel- 
lair was as genuine as she was profuse in her kind phrases. ^' My 
sweet, sweet young friend," she said, as Henrietta bowed her head 
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ami nBorei her lips io the little old lady, '* it is sonieihiag io ha?e 
such a friend as yoa. What old woman has such a sweet friend as I 
have! Now let me look at you. It does my heart good to see 
you. I feel younger. You are handsomer than ever, I declare 
you are. Why will you not eome and stay with me, and let n^e 
find you a husband? There is the Duke of Derandale — he is in 
love with you already ; for I do nothing but talk of you. No, you 
should not marry him, he is not good enough. He is not refined. I 
love a Duke, but I love a Duke that is refined more. You shall marry 
Lord Fitzwarrene. He is my favourite ; he is worthy of you. You 
laughs I love to see you laugh. You are so fresh and innocent! 
There is y^ur worthy father talking to my friend Mrs. Twoshoes ; a 
very good creature, my love, a very worthy soul, but no ton ; I hate 
French words, but what other can I use ; and she will wear gold 
chains, which I detest. You never wear gold chains, I am sure. The 

Duke of would not have me, so I came to you," continued her 

ladyship, returning the salutation of Mr. Temple. '' Don't ask me if 
I am tired, I am never tired. There is nothing I hale so much as 
being asked whether I am well. I am always well. There, I have 
brought you a charming friend ; give her your arm ; and you shall give 
me yours," said the old lady, sniiling to Henrietta; '* We make a good 
contrast ; I like a good contrast, but not an ugly one. I cannot bear 
anything that is ugly; unless it is a very ugly man indeed who is a 
genius and very fashionable. I liked Wilkes, and I liked Curran; 
bullhey were famous, the best company in the world. When I was 
as young as you, Lady Lavinglon and I always hunted in couples, he- 
cause she was t^l, and I was called the Queen of the Fairies. Pretty 
women, my sweet child, should never be alone. Not that I was 
very pretty, but I was always with pretty women, and at last the men 
began to lliink that I was pretty too.*' 

''A superbly pretty place," simpered the magnificent Mrs. Montgo- 
mery Floyd to Mr. Temple, ** and of ill the sweetly pretty persons I 
ever met, I assure you I think Miss Temple the most charming. Such 
a favourite too with Lady fiellair ! You know she calls Miss Temple 
her real favourite," added the lady, with a playful smile. 

The ladies were ushered to their apartments by Henrietta, for the 
hour of dinner was at hand, and Mrs. Montgomery Floyd indicated 
some anxiety not to.be hurried in her toilette. Indeed, when stie re- 
appeared, it might have been matter of marvel how she could have 
effected such a complete transformation in so short a period. Except 
a train, she was splendid enough for a birlh-day at 9t. James's, and 
wore so many brilliants that she glittered like a chandelier. However, 
as Lady Beliairioved a contrast, this was perhaps not unfortunate; for 
certainly her ladyship, in her simple costume, which had only been «!-< 
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tered by the Bubstilution of a cap that should have been immortalised 
by Mieris or Gerard Douw, afforded one not a little startling to her 
sumptuous fellow-traveller. 

** Your dinner is very good," said Lady Bellair to Mr. Temple. * ' I 
eat very little and very plainly, but I hate a bad dinner ; it dissatisfies 
everybody else, and they are all dull. The best dinners now are a 
new man's; I forget his name ; the man who is so very rich. Yon 
never heard of him, and she (pointing with her fork to Mrs. Montgo- 
mery) knows nobody. What is his name? Gregory, what is the 
name of the gentleman I dine with so often? the gentleman I send to 
when I have no other engagement, and ho always gives me a dinner, 
but who never dines wilii me. He is only rich, and I hate people 
who are only rich ; but I must ask him next year. I ask him to my 
evening parlies, mind ; I don't care about them ; but I will not have 
fitupid people, who are only rich, at my dinners. Gregory, what is his 
name ?' ' 
" Mr. Million de Slockville, my Lady." 

"Tes, that is the man, good Gregory. You have no deer, have 
you?" inquired her Ladyship of Mr. Temple. "I thought not. I 
wish you had deer. You should send a haunch in my name to Mr. 
Million de Stockville, and that would be as good as a dinner to him. If 
your neighbour, the Duke, had received me, I should have sent it 
from thence. I will tell you what I will do ; I will write a note from 
this place to the Duke, and get him to do it for me. He will do any- 
thing for me. He loves me, the Duke, and I love him ; but his wife 
hates me." 

'' And you have had a gay season in town this year, Lady Bellair?" 
inquired Miss Temple. 
•* My dear, I always have a gay season." 
* * What happiness !" softly exclaimed Mrs. Montgomery Floyd. ** 1 
think nothing is more delightful than gaiety.'' 

** And how is my friend Mr. Bonmol, this year?" said Mr Tem- 
ple. 

" My dear, Bonmot in growing very old. He tells the same stories 
over again, and therefore I never see him. I cannot bear wits that 
have run to seed : I cannot ask Bonmot to my dinners, and I told him 
the reason why ; but 1 said I was at home every morning from two till 
six, and that he might come then — for he does not go out to eveniog 
parties — and he is huffy — and so we have quarrelled." 
<* Poor Mr. Bonmot," said Miss Temple. 
" My dear, there is the most wonderful man in the world«-I forget 
his name — but everybody is mad to have him. He is quite the fashion. 
I have him to my parties instead of Bonmot, and it is much better. 
Everybody has Bonmot, but my man is new, and I love something 
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new. Lady Frederick Berriogton brought him to me. Do you know 
Lddy Frederick Berrington? Oh ! I forgot, poor dear, you are buried 
alive ID the country ; I must introduce you to Lady Frederick. She 
is charming — she will taste yoli — she will be your friend ; — ^and you 
cannot have a better friend, my dear, for she is very pretty, very 
witty, and has got blood in her veins. I won't inlroduce you to Lady 
Frederick," continued Lady Bellair to Mrs. Montgomery Floyd ; " she 
is not in your way. I shall introduce you to Lady Splash and Dash- 
away — she is to be your friend." 

Mrs. Montgomery Floyd seemed consoled by the splendid future of 
being the friend of Lady Splash and Dashaway, and easily to endure 
with such a compensation the somewhat annoying remarks of her noble 
patroness. 

*' But as for Bonmot," continued Lady Bellair, '* I will have nothing 
to do with him. General Faneville, he is a dear good man, and gives 
me dinners. I love dinners : I never dine at home, except when I 
have company. General Faneville not only gives me dinners, but lets 
me always choose my own party. And he said to me the other day 
—'Now, Lady Bellair, fix your day, and name your party.' I said 
directly — ' General, anybody but Bonmot.' You know Bonmot is his 
particular friend." 

"But surely that is very cruel," said Henrietta Temple smil- 
ing. 

" I am cruel," said Lady Bellair, *' when I hate a person I am very 
crnel — and I hate Bonmot. Mr. Fox wrote me a copy of verses once, 
and called me ' cruel fair;' but I was not cruel to him, for I dearly 
loved Charles Fox : and I love you, and I love your father. The first 
party your father ever was at, was at my house. There, what do you 
think of that? And I love my grandchildren ; I call them all my 
grandchildren. I think great-grandchildren sounds silly : I am so 
happy that they have married so well. My dear Selina is a countess ; 
you shall be a countess, too," added the old lady, laughing. '' I must 
see you a countess before I die. Mrs. Grenville is not a countess, and 
is rather poor ; but they will be rich some day ; and Grenville is a 
good name — ^it sounds well. That is a great thing. I hate a name 
that does not sound well ." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Contaitting a Oonversation not quite so amusing as the last. 

* 

In the eveniog, Henrietta amused her guests with masio. Mrs. 
Montgomery Floyd was enthusiastically fond of music, and very proud 
of her intimate friendship with Pasta. 

*« Ohl'you know her, do you?" said Lady Bellair. •* Very well; 
you shall bring her to my house. 8he shall sing at all my parties : I 
love music at my evenings, but I never pay for it, never. If the will 
not oorae in the evening, I will try to ask her to dinner, onee at least 
I do not like singers and tumblers at dinne^^but she is very fashionable 
and young men like her;- and what I want at my dinners are young 
men, young men' of very great fashion. I rather want young men at 
n^y dinners. I have some'-*Lord Languid always comes to me« and 
he is very fine, you know, very fine, indeed. He goes to very feWpIaces, 
but he always comes to me.!' 

Mrs. Montgomery Floyd quitted the piano, and seated herself by 
Mr. Temple. Mr. Temple was gallant, and Mrs. Montgomery Floyd 
anxious to obtain the notice of a gentleman whom Lady Bellair had as^ 
sured her was of the first ton. Her Ladyship herself beckoned Hen- 
rietta Temple to join her on the sofa, and, taking her hand very affeo- 
tionately, explained to her all the tactics by which she intended to 
bring about a match between her and Lord Fitzwarrene, very much 
regrettidg, at the same time, that her dear grandson. Lord Bellair, waa. 
married ; for he, aher all, was the only person worthy of her. ' ' He would 
taste you, my dear; he would understand you. Dear Bellair 1 he is 
so very handsome, and so very witty. Why did he go and marry? 
And yet I love his wife. Do you know her? Oh ! she is charming : 
so very pretty, so very witty, and such good blood in her veias. I made 
the match. . Why were you not in England? If you had only eon^e to 
England a year sooner you should have married Bellair. How pro- 
voking 1" 

** But, really, dear Lady Bellair, your grandson is very happy. What 
more can you wish ?" 

" Well, my dear, it shall be Lord Fitzwarrene, then. I shall give 
a series of parties this year, and ask Lord Fitzwarrene to every one. 
Not that it is very easy to get him, my child. There is nobody so diffi- 
cult as Lord Fitzwarrene. That is quite right. Men should always 
be difiicult. I cannot bear men who come and dine with you when 
you want them," 
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'* What a charming place is Duoie ! " aighod Mra. Montgomery 
Floyd to Mr. Temple. *' The country is so delightful." 

"But you would not like to live in the country only," said Mr. 
Temple. 

*' Ahl you do not know mel^sighed the sentimental Mrs.. Mont- 
gomery Floyd. ''If you only knew how I loved flowers 1 — I wish 
you could but see my conservatory in Park-lane!" 

*^ And how did yon find Bath this year, Lady Bellair?" inquired 
Miss Temple. 

'' Oh I my dear, I met a charming man there. I forget his name» 
but the most dialuiguished person I ever met; so very handsome, so 
¥ery witty, and with blood in his veins, only I. forget his name, and it 
is a very good name, too. My dear," addressing hersell to Mr9. Mont- 
gomery Floyd, *' tell me the name of my favourite." 

Mrs. Montgomery Floyd looked a little puzzled. " My great favou- 
rite I " exclaimed the irritated Lady Bellair, rapping her fan against the 
sofa. "Oh! why do you not remember names! I love people who 
remember names I My favourite, ray Bath favourite. What is bis 
name? He is to dine with me in town. What is the name of my 
Bath favourite who is certainly to dine with me in town." 

'*Do you mean Captain Arminc?" inquired Mrs^ Montgomery 
Floyd. Miss Temple turned quite pale. '*That is the man/' said 
Lady Bellair. *' Oh! such a charming man. You shall matry him^ 
my dear, you shall not marry Lord Fitzwarrene." 

'' But you forget he is going to be married,'' said Mrs. Mo;)tgomery 
Floyd. 

Miss Temple tried to rise, but she could not. She held down her 
head. She felt the fever in her cheek. "Is our engagement, then, 
so notorious ! " she thought to herself. 

^' Ah! yes, I forgot ho was going to be married," said Lady Bellair. 
" Well, then, it must bo Lord Filzwarrene, Besides, Captain Armine 
is not rich, but he has got a very fine place though, and I will go and 
tlof there some day. Aiid, besides, he is over head-aud-ears in debt, 
so they say. However, he is going to marry a very rich woman, 
and so all will be riglit. I like old families in decay, to get round 
again." 

Henrietta dreaded that her father should observe her confusion ; she 
bad recourse to every art to prevent it. <*Dear Ferdinand/' she 
thought to herself, "thy very rieh wife will bring thee, I fear, but a 
poor dower. Ah ! would he were here ! " 

" Who is Captain Armine going to marry ?" inquired Mr. Temple. 

*' Oh ! a very proper person," said Lady Bellair. ** I forget her 

name. Miss Twoshoes, or something. What Is her name, my 

dear?" 

It* 
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••You tttean Miss Grandison, madam?" responded Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Floyd. 

•• To be sure, Miss Grandison, the great heiress. The only one left 
of the Grandisons. I knew her grandfather. He was my son's school- 
fellow." 

•• Captain Armine is a near neighbour of ours," said Mr. Temple. 

•• Oh 1 you know him," said Lady Bellair. ♦' Is not he charming?" 

•• Are you certain he is going lo be married to Miss Grandison? 
inquired^ Mr. Temple. 

••Oh! there is no doubt in the world," said Mrs. Montgomery 
Floyd. " Everylhing is quite settled. My most particular friend. 
Lady Julia Harteville, is lo be one of the bridesmaids. I have seen 
all the presenls. Both the families are at Balh at this very moment 

I saw Ihe happy pair together every day. They are related, you know. 

II is an excellent match, for Ihe Armines have great estates, mortgaged 
to the very last pound. I have heard that Sir RalcMe Armiiie tias 
not a thousand a-year he can call his oWn We are all so pleased," 
added Mrs. Montgomery Floyd, as if she were quite one of the family. 
••Is not it delightful?" 

•• They are to be married next month" said Lady Bellair. " I did 
not quite make the match, but I did something. I love the Grandi- 
sons, because Lord Grandison was my son's friend fifty years ago." 

•• I never knew a person so pleased as Lady Armine is," continued 
Mrs.. Montgomery Floyd. •• The truth is. Captain Armine has been 
very wild, very wild indeed ; a little of a rou6 ; but then such a fine 
young man, so very handsome, so truly distinguished, as Lady Bellair 
says, what could you expect? But he has sown his wild oats now. 
They have been engaged these six months — ever since he came from 
abroad. He has been at Bath all the time, except for a fortnight or 
so, when ho went to his place to make the necessary preparations. 
We all so missed him. Captain Armine was quite the life of Bath. 
I am almost ashamed to repeat what was said of him," added Mrs. 
Montgomery Floyd, blushing through her rouge; ** but they said 
every woman was in love with him." 

•• Fortunate man I" said Mr. Temple, bowing, but with a grave 
expression. 

•• And he says, he is only going to marry, because he is wearied of 
conquests," continued Mrs. Montgomery Fk)yd; ••how impertinent, 
is not it ? But Captain Armine says such things ! He is quite a pri- 
vileged person at Bath!" 

Miss Temple rose and left the room« When the hour of general 
retirement had arrived, she had not returned. Her maid brought a 
message that her mistress was not very well, and oGTered her excuses 
for not again descending. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

In which Mr. Temple pays a Visit to his Daughter's Chamber. 

Henrietta, ^hen she quilted the room, never stopped until she 
had gained her own chamber. She had no light, but a straggling 
moonbeam revealed sufficient. She threw herself upon her bed, 
choked with emotion. She was incapable o[ thought; a chaos of wild 
images flitted over her brain. Thus had she remained, perchance an 
hour, with scarcely self-consciousness, when her servant entered with 
a light to arrange her chamber, and nearly shrieked when, on lurn^ 
ing round, she beheld her mistress. 

This intrusion impressed upon Miss Temple the absolute necessity 
of some exertion, if only to preserve herself at this moment from re- 
newed interruptions. She rememl)ered where she was, she called 
back with an effort some recollection of her guests, and she sent that 
message to her father, which we have already noticed. Then she 
was again alone. How she wished at that moment that she might 
ever be alone ; that the form and shape of human being should no 
more cross her vision ; that she might remain in this dark chamber 
until she died I There was no more joy for her ; her sun was set, the 
lustre of her life was gone ; the lute had lost its tone, the .flower its 
perfume, fhe bird its airy wing. Ah ! what a fleet, as well as fatal, 
tragedy ! How swift upon her improvidence had come her heart-* 
breaking pang ! There was an end of faith, for he was faithless ; there 
was an end of love, for love had betriayed her ; there was an end of 
beauty, for beauty had been her bane. All that hitherto made life 
delightful, all the fine emoli6ns, all the bright hopes, and the rare ac- 
complishments of our nature, were dark delusions now, cruel moc-^ 
keries, and false and cheating phantoms I What humiliation! what 
despair! And he had seemed so true, so pure, so fond, so gifted! 
What->*could it be-HSOuld it be that a few short weeks back this man 
had knelt to her, had adored her? And she had hung upon his aocents, 
and lived in the light of his enraptured eyes, and pledgi^d to him her 
heart, dedicated to him her life, devoted to him all her inooeont and 
passionate affections, worshipped him as an idol ! Why,, what was 
life that it could bring upon its swift wing such dark"; such agonising 
vicissitudes as these? It was not life — it was frenzy I 

Some one knocked gently at her door. She did not answer-^she 
feigned sleep. Yet the door opened — she felt, though her eyes were 
shut and her back turned, that there was alight in the room* A 
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tender step approached her bed. It could be but one person — that 
person ^vhom she had herself deceived. She knew it was her father. 

Mr. Temple seated himself by her bedside ; he bent his head and 
pressed his lips upon her forehead. In her desolation some one still 
loved her. She could not resist the impulse — she held forth her hand 
without opening her eyes— her father held it clasped in bis. 

" Henrietta," he at length said, in a tone of peculiar sweetness. 

" Oh 1 do not speak, my father. Do not speak. You alone have 
cauie to reproach me. Spare me, spare your child." 

" I camo to console, not to reproach," aaid Mr. Temple. " But, if 
it please you, I will not speak ; let me» however, remain." 

*' Father, we must speak. It relieves me even to codfesB my in* 
discretion, my fatal folly. Father, I feel-— yet why, I know not — I 
feel that you know all !" 

** I know much, my Henrietta, but I do not know all." 

''And, if you know all, you would not hate me?** 

** Hale you, my HenHelta ! These are strange words to use to a 
father, — to a father, I would add, like me. No one can love yea, 
Henrietta, as your father loves you ; yet, speak to me not merely as a 
father ; speak to me as your earliest, your best, your fondest, your 
most faithful friend." 

She pressed his hand, but answer-^that she could not. 

''^ Henrietta, deiarest, dearest Hehriettd, answer me one questioD.'* 

** I tremble, Sir." 

'•-Then we will Speak to-morrow." 

<* Oh 1 no, to-night, to-night. To-morrow may never oome. 
Thefe is no night for me ; I cannot sleep. I should go mad if it were 
not for yoti. I will speak ; I will answer any questions. My eon- 
soience is quite clear except to you ; no one, no power on earth or 
heaven, can rept*oach me^ except my father." 

** He never will. But, dearest, tell me ; summon up your courage 
to meet my question ; are you engaged to this person?" 

" I was." 

** Positively engaged?" 

' ' Long ere this I had supposed we should have claimed your sanction. 
He left me only to speak to his father." 

** This may be the idle tatde of chattering women?" 
'*No, no," said Henrietta, in a voice of deep melancholy; '"my 
fears had foreseen this dark reality. This week has been a very beU 
to me I and yet, I hoped, and hoped, and hoped. Oh I what a fool have 
I been 1" 

** I know this person was your constant companion in my absence ; 
that you have corresponded with him. Has he written very re^ 
qenllyf 
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"Wilhin two days." 

•'Andhisleltersr 

*' Have been of late most vague. Oh ! my father ; indeed, indeed 
I have not conducted myself so ill as you perhaps imagine. I .shrunk 
from (his secret engagement ; I opposed, by every argument in my 
power, this clandestine correspondence ; but it was only for a week, a 
single week ; and reasons, plausible and specious reasons, were 
plentiful. Alas 1 alas ! all is explained now. AH that was strange^ 
mysterious, perplexed in his views and conduct, and which, when i^ 
crossed my mind, I dismissed with contempt-^all is now too clear." 

'' Henrietta , he is unworthy of you/' 

'* Hush ! hush ! dear father. An hour ago I loved him. Spare 
bini, if you only wish to spare me." 

*' Cling to my heart, my child, my pure and faultless child ! A, 
father's love has comfort. Is it not so ?" 

'* I feel it is ; I feel calmer since you came and we have spoken. 
Father, I never can be happy again ; my spirit is quite broken. And 
yet, I feel 1 have a heart now, which I thought 1 had not before you 
came. Dear, dear father," she said, rising and putting her armg. 
round Mr. Temple's neck and leaning on his bosom, and speaking in 
a sweet yet very mournful voice, " henceforth your happiness shall 
be mine. I will not disgrace you ; you ^hall not see me grieve ; I will 
atone, 1 will endeavour to atone, for my great sins, for sins ttiey were, 
towards you." 

'' My child, the time will come ^when we shall remeoriber thi^ bitter- 
ness only as a lesson. But I know the human heart too well to 
endeavour to stem your sorrow now ; I only came to soothe it. My 
blessing is upoo you, my sweet child. , Lot us talk no more. Hen- 
rietta, do me one favour ; let me send your maid to you. Try, my 
love, to sleep ; try to compose youraeU." 

** These people,— to-a)orrow, — what shall I do?' 

*' Leave all to me. Keep your chamber until they have gone. You 
need appear no more." 

*' Oh 1 th^it no human being lliight.again see me I" 

'* Hush ! sweetest I that is not a wise wish. Be calm ;. we shall 
yet be happy < To-morrow we will talk ; and so good night, my child, 
good night, my own Henrietta." 

Mr. Temple left the room. Ho bid the maid go ^q her mistress. in 
as calm a tono as if, indeed, her complaint had been only a headache ; 
and then he entered bis own apartment. Over the mantle piece was a 
portrait of his daughter, gay and smiling as the spring ; the room was 
adorned with her drawings. He drew the chair near the fire, and 
gazed for some time abstracted upon the flame, and then hid his weep- 
ing eoufitenanoo in hia bands. He. sobbed convulsively. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Ill which Glastonbury is very much astonished. 

It was a gusty autumnal night ; Glastonbury sat alone in his tower ; 
every now and then the wind, amid a chorus of groaning branches, 
and hissing rain, dashed against his window, then its power se<Bmed 
gradually lulled, and perrect stillness succeeded, until a low moan was 
heard again in the distance, which gradually swelled Into storm. The 
countenance of the good old man was not so serene as usual. Oc- 
casionally his thoughts seemed to wander from the folio opened before 
him ; and he fell into fits of reverie which impressed upon his visage 
an expression rather of anxiety than study. 

The old man looked up to the portrait of the unhappy Lady Armine, 
and heaved a deep sigh. 

Were his thoughts of her, or of her child ? 

He closed his book, he replaced it upon its shelf, and taking from a 
cabinet an ancient crucifix of carved ivory, he bent down before the 
image of his Redeemer. 

Even while he was buried in his devotions, praying perchance for 
the soul of that sinning yet sainted lady, whose memory was neyer 
absent from his thoughts, or the prosperity of that family to whom be 
had dedicated his faithful life, the noise of ascending footsteps was 
beard in the sudden stillness, and immediately a loud knocking at the 
door of his .outer ^chamber. 

Surprised at this unaccustomed interruption, Glastonbury rose, and 
inquired the object of his yet unseen visiter ; but, on hearing a well- 
known voice, the door was instantly unbarred, and Ferdinand Armine, 
pale as a ghost, and deluged to the skin, appeared before him. Glaston- 
bury ushered his guest into his cell, It^plenished the fire, retrimmcd 
the lamp, and placed Ferdinand in his own easy seat. 

"My Ferdinand, you have surprised me ; but you are wet, I fear 
thoroughly?" 

'' It matters not," said Captain Armine, In a hollow voice. 

*' From Bath?" enquired Glastonbury. 

But his companion did not reply. At length he said, In a voice of 
utter wretchedness, ** Glastonbury, you see before you the most 
miserable of human beings." 

The good father started. 

V Yes I" continued Ferdinand ; ** this is the end of all your care, all 
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your affection, fill your hopes, all your sacrifices/' It is over, our 
house is fated, my life draws to an end." 

" Speak, my Ferdinand," said Glastonbury, for his pupil seemed to 
have relapsed into a moody silence ; '* speak to your friend and father.. 
Disburden your mind of the weight that presses on it. Life is never 
without hope, and while this remains," pointing to the crucifix, ** never 
without censolation . " 

'' I cannot speak ; I know not what to say. My brain sinks under 
the effort. It is a wild, a complicated tale; it relates to feelings with 
which you cannot sympathise, thoughts that you cannot share. Oh, 
Glastonbury ! there is no hope; there is no solace." 

" Calm y:ourself, my Ferdinand ; not merely as your friend, but as 
a priest of our holy church, I call upon you to speak to me. Even to 
me, the humblest of its ministers, is given a power that can sustain llie 
falling and make whole the broken in spirit. Speak, and speak fear- 
lessly ; nor shrink from exposing the very inmost recesses of your 
breast, for I can sympathise with your passions, be they even as yrild 
as I believe them.'' 

Ferdinand turned his eyes from the fire, on which he was gazing, 
and shot a scrutinising glance at his kind confessor, but the countenance 
of Glastonbury was placid, though serious* 

'< You remember," Ferdinand at length murmured, '* that we met 
— we met unexpected! y-^some six weeks back." 

" I have not forgotten it," replied Glastonbury. 

" There was a lady," Ferdinand continued in a hesitating tone. 

" Whom I mistook for Miss Grandison," observed Glastonbury, 
" but who, it turned out, bore another name.' 

•* You know it?" 

'* I l^now all ; for her father has been here.' 

" Where are they ?" exclaimed Ferdinand eagerly, starting from 
his seat, and seizing the hand of Glastonbury. *' Only tell me where 
they are— -only tell me where Henrietta is— and you will save me, 
Glastonbury. You will restore me to life, to hope, to heaven." 

'^I cannot," said Glastonbury, shaking his head. '<It is more 
than ten days ago that I saw this lady's father, for a few brief and 
painful moments ; for what purpose your conscience may inform you. 
From the unexpected interview between ourselves in the gallery, my 
consequent misconception and the conversation which it occasioned, 
I was not so unprepared for this interview with him as I otherwise 
might have been. Believe me, Ferdinand, I was as tender to 
y6ur conduct as was consistent with my my duty in my God and to my 
neighbour." 

*' You betrayed me, then," said Ferdinand. 

'* Ferdinand !" said Glastonbury, reproachfully, ** I trust that I am 
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free from deceit of any kind. In the present inttanee I had not eten 
to communicate anything. Your own conduct had excited suspicion ; 
some visiters from Bath, to this gentleman and his family, had revealed 
every thing ; and, in deference to the claims of an innooant lady, I 
could not refuse to confirm what was no secret to the world in general 
-^what was already known to them In particular ; what was not even 
doubted — and, alas ! not dubitable." 

'* Oh I my father, pardon me, pardon me; pardon the only disre- 
spectful expression that ever escaped the lips of your Ferdinand to- 
wards you ; most humbly do I ask your forgiveness. But if yoo knew 
all God ! God 1 my heart is breaking. You have seen her, Glas- 
tonbury, you have seen her. Was there ever on earth a being like 
her? So beautiful, so highly-^-gifted-^with a heart as fresh, as fragrant^ 
as the dawn of Eden ; and that hearl mine*«-*and all lost — all gone and 
lost. Oh ! why am I alivef ' He threw himself back in his chair, and 
covered his face, and wept, 

*' I would (hat deed or labour of mine could restore yoo both to 
peace/' said Glastonbury, with streaming eyes. 

*'So Innocent, so truly virtuous!*^ continued Ferdinand. ''It 
seemed to me I never knew what virtue was till I knew her. So 
frank, so generous! I think I see her now, virith that dear amile of 
hers, that never more may welcome me!" 

''My child, I know not what to say-«-I know not what advice to 
give — I know not what even to wish. Your situation is so complicated, 
so mysterious, that it passes my comprehension. There are others 
whose claims, whose feelings, should tie considered. You are not of 
course, married !" 

Ferdinand shook his head. 

" Does Miss Grandison know all?" 

•• Nothing." 

••Your family?" 

Ferdinand shook his head again. 

'' What do you yourself wish? What object are you aiming at? 
What game have you yourself been playing ? I speak not in harsh- 
ness ; but I really do not understand what you have been about. If 
you have your grandfather's passions, you have his brain too. I did 
not ever suppose that you were * infirm of purpose.*" 

" 1 have only one wish, only one object. Since I first saw Hen- 
rietta, my heart and resolution have never for an instant faltered ; and 
if I do not now succeed in them, I am determined not to live.** 

*' The God of all goodness have mercy on this distracted house !" 
exclaimed Glastonbury, as he lifted his pious hands to heaven. 

'*You went to Bath to communicate this great change to your 
father, " hd conlinued . • ' Why did you not ? Painful aa the explana- 
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tioQ mUBl be to Miss Grandison, Ihe injustice of your conduet towards 
her is aggravated by delay." 

•• There were reasons/' said Ferdi^nand, ** reasons which I never 
intended any one to knovf — but now I have no secrets. Dear Glas-: 
tonbary, even amid all this overwhelming misery, my cheek burns 
when I GOtifess to you that I have, and have had for years, private 
cares of my own, of no slight nature." 

** Debts?" inquired Glastonbury. 

"Debts," replied Ferdinand, '' and considerable ones." 

*' Poor child V* exclaimed Glastonbury. '' And this drove you to 
the marriage V 

** To that every worldly consideration impelled me: my heart was 
ftree then-^n fact I did not know I had a heart, and I thought the 
marriage would make all happy. But now — as far as I am myself 
conoeroed-r-oh ! I would sooner be the commonest peasant in this 
county, ^ith Henrietta Temple for the partner of my life, than live at 
Armine with all the splendour of my ancestors/' 

'' Honour be to them ; they were great m^n," exclaimed Glaston- 
bury. ^ 

" I am their victim," replied Ferdinand. ** I owe my ancestors 
noihing-^nay I worse than nothings I owe ihem-^" 

** Hush! hushi" said Glastonbury. ** Uoqly for my sake, Fer-^, 
dinand, be silent." 

•' For yours, then, not for theirs." 

" But why did you remain at Bath?" inquired Glastonbury. 

'* I had not been there more than a day or two, when my principal 
creditor came down from Iowa and menaced me. ^ He had a power of 
attorney from an usurer at Malta, and talked of applying to the Horse 
Guards. Th« report that I was going io marry an heiress had kept 
these fallOMTs quiet \ but the delay, and my absence from Bath, had 
excited his suspicion. Instead, therefore, of coming to an immediate 
explanation witii Katherine^ brought about» as I had intended, by my 
coldoess ai»i negleot, I was obliged to be constantly seen with her in 
publio, to prevent myself from being arrested. Yet I wrote to Ducie 
daily. I had confidence in my energy and skill. I thought that Hen- 
rietta might be for a moment annoyed or suspicious; I thought, how«- 
ever, she would be supported by the fervour of my love— I anticipatecT 
no otheir evil. Who could have supposed that these infernal visiters 
would have come at such a moment to this retired spot 1" 

'* And now, is all known now?" inquired Glastonbury. 

'* Nothing," replied Ferdinand, '* the difficulty of my position was 
so greats that I was about to cut the knot, by quilting Bath and leaving 
a letter addressed to Katherine confessing all. But the sudden silence 
of Henrtelladroveme mad* Day after day elapsed ; two, (^^, foMr,: 
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five, six days, and I heard nothing. The moon was bright,— the 
mail was just going off. I yielded to an irresistible impulse. I bid 
adieu to no one. I jumped in. I was in London only ten minutes. 
I dashed to Ducie. It was deserted; an old woman told me tbe family 
had gone, had utterly departed. She knew not where but she thought 
for foreign parts. I sank down, I tottered to a seat in that hall whera 
I had been so happy. Then it flashed across my mind, that I might 
discover their course and pursue them. I hurried to the nearest post- 
ing town. I found out their route. I lost it for ever at the next 
stage. The clue was gone; it was market-day, and, in a great city, 
where horses are changed every minute, there is so much confusion, 
that my inquiries were utterly baffled. And here I am, Mr. Glaston- 
bury," added Ferdinand, with a kind of mad smile. ** I have travelled 
four days, I have not slept a wink, I have tasted no food ; but I have 
drank, I have drank well. Here I am, and I have half a mind to set 
fire to that cursed pile, called Armine Castle, for my funeral pyre." 

" Ferdinand, you are not well," said Mr. Glastonbury, grasping 
his hand. *' You need rest. You must retire; indeed you must. I 
must be obeyed. My bed is yours." ^ 

'*No! Let me go to my own room," murmured Ferdinand, in a 
faint voice. ** That room where my mother said the day would 
come— oh ! what did my mother say ? Would there were only 
mother's love, and then I should not be here or thus." 

** I pray you, my child, rest here." 

"No! Let us to the Place. For an hour; I shall not sleep more 
than an hour. I am off again directly the storm is over. If it had 
not been for this cursed rain, I should have caught thein. And yet, 
perhaps they are in countries where there is no rain. Ah ! who would 
believe what happens in this world? Not I for one. Now 1 give me 
your arm. Good Glastonbury I you are always the same. You seem 
to me the only thing in the world that is unchanged." 

Glastonbury, with an air of great tenderness and anxiety, led his 
former pupil down the stairs. The weather was more calm. There 
were some dark blue rifts in the black sky, which revealed a star or 
two. Ferdinand said nothing in their progress to the Place except 
Qnce, when he looked up to the sky, and said, as it were to himself. 
** She loved the stars." 

Glastonbury had some difficulty in rousing the man and his wife, 
who were the inmates of the Place; but it was not very late, and» 
fortunately, they had not retired for the night. Lights were brought 
into Lady Armine's drawing-room. Glastonbury led Ferdinand to a 
sofa, on which he rather permitted others to place him than seated 
himself. He took no notice of anything that was going on, but 
remained with his eyes open, gazing feebly with a rather vacant air« 
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Then ihe good Glastonbury looked to the arrangement of his sleeping- 
room, drawing (he curtains, seeing that the bed was well aired and 
warmed, and himself adding blocks to the wood fire which soon kindled. 
Nor did he forget to prepare, with the aid of the good woman, some 
hot potion that might soothe and comfort his stricken and exhausted 
charge, who in this moment of distress and desolation had come as it 
were and thrown himself on the bosom of his earliest friend. When 
all was arranged, Glastonbury descended to Ferdinand, whom he 
found in exactly the same position as that in which he left him. He 
offered no resistance to the invitation of Glastonbury to reftjED to his 
chamber. He neither moved nor spoke, and yet seemed aware of all 
they were doing. Glastonbury and the stout serving-man bore him 
to his chamber, relieved him from his wet garments, and placed him 
in his earliest bed. When Glastonbury bade him good night, Fer- 
dinand faintly pressed his hand, but did not speak; and it was re-^ 
markable, that while he passively submitted to their undressing him, 
and seemed incapable of affording them the slightest aid, yet he thrust 
forth his hand to guard a lock of dark hair that was placed next to his 
heart. 



CHAPTER IX. 

In wbicli OlaBtonbnry finds that a Serene Temper does not always bring a Serene 

Life. 

Those quiet slumbers, that the regular life and innocent heart of 
the good Glastonbury generally ensured, were sadly broken this night, 
as he lay awake meditating over the distracted fortunes of the house 
of Armine. They seemed now indeed to be most turbulent and 
clouded; and that brilliant and happy future, in which of late he had 
so fondly indulged, offered nothing but gloom and disquietude. Nor 
was it indeed the menaced disruption of those ties whose consummation 
was to restore the greatness and splendour of the family, and all the 
pain and disappointment and mortification and misery that must be its 
consequence, that alone made him sorrowful. Glastonbury had a 
reverence for that passion which sheds such a lustre over existence, 
and is the pure and prolific source of much of our better conduct; the 
time had been when he, too, had loved, and with a religious sanctity 
worthy of his character and office ; he had been for a long life the 
silent and hopeless votary of a passion almost ideal, yet happy though 
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his painful ofiico of commuDicating to the parents the imminent danger 
of their only child. 

Never h?d a more difficult task devolved upon an individual than 
that which now fell to the lot of Ihe good Glastonbury in conducting 
the aflairs of a family labouring under such remarkable misconceptions 
as to the position and views of its various members. It immediaiely 
occurred to him, that it was highly probable that Miss Grandison, at 
such a crisis, "would chose to accompany the parents of her intended 
husband. What incident, under the present circumstances, could be 
more awkward and more painful ? Yet how to prevent its occurrence ? 
How crude to communicate the real state of such aflairs at any time by 
letter ! How impossible at the moment he was preparing the parents 
for the alarming, perhaps fatal, illness of their child, to enter on such 
subjects at all, much more when the very revelation, at a moment 
which required all their energy and promptitude, would only be occa- 
sioning at Bath scenes scarcely less distracting and disastrous than those 
occurring at Armine. It was clearly impossible to enter into any details 
at present ; and yet Glastonbury, while he penned the sorrowful lines, 
and softened the sad communication with his sympathy, added a some- 
what sly postscript, wherein he impressed upon Lady Armine the ad- 
visability, foryarious reasons, that she should only be accompanied by 
her husband. 



CHAPTER X. 

la which Ferdinand Armine is mucb concerned. 

The contingency which Glastonbury feared, surely happened.. Miss 
Grandison insisted upon immediately rushing to her Ferdinand ; and 
as the maiden aunt was stiii an invalid , and was quite incapable of en- 
during the fatigues of a rapid and anxious journey, she was left behind. 
Within a few hours of the receipt of Glastonbury's letter, Sir RateliOe 
and Lady Armine, and their niece, were on their way. They found 
letters from Glastonbury in London, which made them travel to Ar- 
mine, even through the night. 

In spite of all his remedies, the brain fever which the physician fore- 
saw, had occurred ; and when his family arrived, the life of Ferdinand 
was not only in danger, but desperate. It was impossible even that 
the parents could see their child, and no one was allowed to enter his 
chamber but his nurse, the physician, and occasionally Glastonbury ; 
for this name, with others less familiar to the household, sounded so 
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often OD llie frenzied Ijps of (he sufferer, that it was recommended that 
Glastonbury should often be at his bedside. Yet he must leave it, to 
receive the wretched Sir Ratclifle and his wife, and their disconsolate 
companion. Never was so much unhappincss congregated together 
under one roof; and yet, perhaps, Glastonbury, though the only ono 
who retained the least command over himself, was, with his sad secret, 
the most woebegone of the tribe. 

As for Lady Armine, she sat without the door of her son's chamber 
the whole day and night, clasping a crucifix in her hands ; nor would 
she ever undress, or lie down, except upon^sofa which was placed for 
her, but was absorbed in silent prayer. Sir RatclifTe remained below, 
prostrate. The unhappy Katherine in vain offered the consolation she 
herself so needed ; and would have wandered about that Armine of 
which she bad heard so much, and where she was to have been so happy, 
a forlorn and solitary being, had it not been for the attentions of the 
considerate Glastonbury, who embraced every opportunity of being her 
companion. His patience, his heavenly resignation, his pious hope, 
his vigilant care, bis spiritual consolation, occasionally even the gleams 
of agreeable converse with which he attempted to divert her brooding 
mind, consoled and maintained her. How often did she look at his 
benignant countenance, and not wonder that the Armines were so 
attached to this engaging and devoted friend I 

For three days did this unhappy family expect in terrible anticipa- 
tion that each moment would witness the last event in the life of their 
son. His distracted yoice caught too often the vigilant and agonised ear 
of his mother ; yet she gave no evidence of the pang, except by clasp- 
ing her crucifix with increased energy. She had promised the physi- 
cian that she would command herself, that no sound should escape her 
lips, and she rigidly fulfilled the contract on which she was permitted 
to remain. 

On the eve of the fourth day Ferdinand, who had never yet closed 
his eyes, but who had become, during the last twelve hours, somewhat 
more composed, fell into a slumber. The physician lightly dropped 
the hand which he had scarcely ever quitted, and, stealing out of the 
room, beckoned*, his finger pressed to his lip, to Lady Armine to fol- 
low him. Assured by the symbol that the worst had not yet happened, 
she followed the physician to the end of the gallery, and he then told 
her that immediate denger was past. Lady Armine swooned in his 
arms. 

''And now, my dear madam,'' said the physician to her, when she 
had revived, ** you must breathe some fresh sir. Oblige me by de- 
scending." 

Lady Armine no longer refused; she repaired with a slow step to 
Sir RatcliiTe ; she leant upon her husband's breast as she murmured to 
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him her hopes. They wetit forlh logdthef. KathcJfine and Glastonbnry 

were in the garden. The appeararice of Lady Artnine gave Iheni hopes. 

There was a faint smile on her face which needed not Words to dlptain 

it. Ratherine sprang forward, aod threw her armd round h^r itunrs 

neck. 

• "Heifiay be saved, he may be sayed," Whispered tW^ mother; 

for in this hushed house of impending death (hey hdd tm alOKist the 

power, as well as thd habit, of speaking in any otb^r tOnO; 

'* He bleeps," said the physiolan ; ** all present dabgef is past." 

'* It is too great joy," murmured Katherlne; alid Glastdflbtirf ad^ 

vanced and caught iti his afdfs her idsedslMe foriO; 



CHAPTER XL 

In wTiich Ferdinand begins to get a liffle troubl^me. 

From the moment of this happy slumber, Ferdinand cotftiriued io 
improve. Each day the bulletin was more favourable, until his pro- 
gress, though slow, was declared certain, and even relapse was no 
longer apprehended. But his physician would dot allow him to See 
any one of his family. It was at night, and during his slumbers, that 
Lady Armine stole into his room to gaze upon her beloved child ; and, 
if he fnoved even in the slightest degree, faithful to her promise and the 
injunction of the physician, she instantly glided behind his curtain, or 
a large Indian screen which she had placed there purposely. Often, 
indeed, did she remain in this fond lurking place, silent and tfelAbling, 
when her child was even awake, listening to evef y breath, and envy- 
ing the nurse, that might gaze oh him undisturbed ; nor would she 
allow any sustenance that he was ordered, to be prepared by dmy but 
her own fair, fond hands ; and she brought it herself even to his door. 
For Ferdinand himself, though his replies to the physlciati satisfac- 
torily attested the healthy calmness of his mind, he indeed otherwise 
never spoke, but lay on his bed without repibifig, dud ^eediingly 
plunged in mild add pensive abstraction. At length, one morning 
he inquired for Glastonbury, who, with the sanction of the phydidUn, 
immedialelv attended him. 

When he met the eye of that faithful frieftd, he tried to eitend his 
hand. It was so wan, that Glastonbury trembled while he touched it. 

** 1 haVe given you much trouble," he said, in a faint voice. 

«' I think only of the happiness of your recovery,'* said GldStotobury . 
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"Yes, I am recovered," murmured Ferdinand; **it was not my 
Wish." 

"Oh! be grateful to God for this great mercy, my Ferdinand. '' 

*' You have heard nothing t* inquireil Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury shook his head. 

** Fear not to speak ; I can struggle no more. I am resigned. I am 
very much changed." 

"You will be happy, dear Ferdinand," said Glastonbury, to whom 
this Mood gave hopes. 

"Never," he said, in a more energetic lone. ** Never." 

" There are so many that love you/' said Glastonbury, leading his 
thoughts to his family. 

" Love !" eiclaimed Ferdinand with a sigh, and ia a tone ilmost 
reproachful. 

"Your dear mother," said Glastonbury. 

" Ves! my dear mother," replied Ferdinand, musingly. Then in 
a quicker tone. *' Does she know of my illnesst Did yoii write to 
them ?'* 

"She knows of II." 

" She will be coming then. I dread her coming. I ean b6»r^to M* 
no one. You, dear Glastonbury, you — it is a consolation to see you, 
because you have seen" — and here his voice faltered — ** you have seen 
her." 

" My Ferdinand, think only o^ your health; and happiness, believe 
me, will yet be yours." 

" If you could only find out where She is," continued Ferdinand, 
" and go to her. Y^es! my dear Glastonbury, good, dear Glastonbury, 
go to her," he added in an imploring tone ; "she would t)olieve you ; 
every one believes you. I cannot go, I am powerless; and if I went, 
alas! she would not beliere me." 

" It is my wish to do every thing you desire," said Glastonbury, " I 
should be content to be ever labouring to^ your hapfmiess* But I can 
do nothing unless you are oalm." 

" I afn oalm ; I will be calm ; I will act entirely as you wish. Only 
I beseech you see her. 

" On that head let us at present say no more," replied Gt^sUMibury^ 
who feared that excitement might lead to relapse ; yetanieus to soothe 
him, he added, "Trust in my humble servic^ eter, and in the 
boonty of a merciful Providence." 

" I have had dreadful dreams," said Ferdinioid. " f thought I was 
in a farm-house; every^thing was so clear, so vivid. Night after night 
she seemed to me sitting on this bed. I touched her, her hand was in 
mine, it was so burning hot! Once, oh \ once, once I thought she had 
forgiTenme!" 
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"Hush! hu8h! hush!" 

" No more: we will speak of her no more. When comes my 
mother?" 

** You may sec her to-morrow, or the day afler/' 

** Ah ! Glastonbury, she is here." 

" She is." 

** Is she alone?" 

^* Your father is with her." 

'* My mother and my father. It is well." Then after a minute's 
pause he added wilh soose earnestness, ** Do not deceive me, Glaston- 
bury ; see what deceit has brought me to ? Are you sure that they are 
quite alonp?" 

" There are none here but your dearest friends; none whose pre- 
sence should give you the slightest care." 

" There is one," said Ferdinand. 

'* Dear Ferdinand, let me now leave you, or sit by your side in si- 
lence. To-morrow you will see your mother." 

•* To-morrow 1 Ah! to-morrow. Once to me to-morrow was brighter 
even than to-day." He turned his back and spoke no more : Glaston- 
bury glided out of the room. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Containing the Intimation of a somewhat mysterious Advent are. 

It was absolutely necessary that Lady Armine's interview with her 
son should be confined merely to observations about his health. Any 
allusion to the past might not only produce a relapse of his fever, but 
occasion explanations, at all limes most painful, but at the present full 
of diflicuUy and danger. It was therefore wilh feelings of no. common 
anxiety, that Glastonbury prepared the mother for this first visit to her 
son, and impressed upon her the absolute necessity of not making any 
allusion at present to Miss Grandison, and especially to her presence 
in the house. He even made for this purpose a sort of half-confidant 
of the physician, who, in truth, had heard enough during the fever to 
excite his suspicions ; but this is a class of men essentialy discreet, and 
it is well, for few are the family secrets ultimately concealed from them. 

The interview occurred without any disagreeable results. The next 
day, Ferdinand saw his father for a few minutes. In a few days, 
Lady Armine was eslablishefl as nurse to her son ; Sir Batclifle, easy in 
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mind, amused himself with hid sporls; and GlastoDbury dovoled 

himself lo Miss Grandison. The intimacy, indeed, between the tutor 

of Ferdinand and his intended bride became daily more complete, 
and Glastonbury was almost her inseparable companion. She found 
him a very interesting one. He was the most agreeable guide amid all 
the haunts of Armine and its neighbourhood, and drove her delight- 
fully in Lady Armine's pony phaeton. He could share, too, all her 
pursuits, and open to her many new ones. Though lime had stolen 
something of its force from the voice of Adrian Glastonbury, it still 
was wondrous sweet; his musical accomplishments were complete; 
and he could guide the pencil or prepare the herbal, and indite fair 
stanzas in his fine Italian handwriting in a lady's album. All his col- 
lections, too, were at Miss Grandison's service. She handled with 
rising curiosity his medals, copied his choice drawings, and even began 
to study heraldry. His interesting conversation, his mild and benig- 
nant manners, [his captivating simplicity, and the elegant purity of 
iiis mind, secured her confidence and won her heart. She loved him 
3s a father, and he soon exercised over her an influence almost ir- 
resistible. 

Every morning as soon as he awoke, every evening before he com- 
posed himself again for his night's repose, Ferdinand sent/or Glaston- 
bury, and always saw him alone. At first he requested his mother to 
leave the room, but Lady Armine, who, attributed these regular 
visits to a spiritual cause, scarcely needed the expression of this desire. 
His first qneslions to Glastonbury were ever the same. ** Had he 
heard anything ? Were there any leltcrs ? He thought there might 
he a letter — was he sure? Had he sent to Bath — to London — for his 
lellers!" When he was answered in the negative, he usually dwelt 
no more upon the subject. One morning he said to Glastonbury, **I 
iinow Kalherine is in the house." 

** Miss Grandison /« here," replied Glastonbury. 

'* Why don't they mention her ! Is all known?" 

*' Nothing is known," said Glastonbury. 

" Why don't they mention her, then? Are you sure all is not 
known ?" 

** At my suggestion,' her name has not been mentioned. I was un- 
a^va^e how you might receive the inlelligence ; but the true cause of 
'"y suggestion is still a secret." 

'* 1 must see her," said Ferdinand, ** I must speak to her." 

** You can see her when you please," replied Glastonbury ; ** bull 
^'ould not speak upon the great subject at present." 

"But she is existing all this time under a delusion. Everyday 
makes my conduct to her more infamous." 

" Miss Grandison is a wise and most admirable young lady," said 
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Giafttonbury, '* I love her from ihe boltom of my heart; I would 
recommend no conduct that could injure her, assuredly none that can 
disgrace you." 

** Dear Glastonbury, what shall I dot" 

" Be silent ; the lime will come when you may speak, At present, 
howeyer anxious she may be to see yeu, there are plausible reasons for 
your not meeting. Be patient, my Ferdinand/' 

*' Good Glastonbury, good, d^ar Glastonbury, I am too quick and 
fretful. Pardon me, dear friend. You know not what I feel* Tbaok 
God you do not; but my heart is broken." 

When Glastonbury returned to the library, he found Sir Rat- 
clifie playing with his dogs, and Miss Grandison copying a drawing, 

" How is Ferdinand?" inquired the father. 

" Be mendsdaily/' replied Glastonbury. '* If only May-day were 
at hand instead of Christmas, he would soon be himself again ; but I 
dread the winter." 

" And yet the sun shines?" said Miss Grandison. 

Glastonbury went to the window and looked at the aky« " I thiai, 
my dear lady, we might almost yenture upon our promised excursion 
to the Abbey tonlay. Such a day as this may not quickly be repeated. 
We might take our sketch book," 

" It would be delightful," said Miss Grandison ; "but before I go, 
I must pick some flowers for Ferdinand." So saying, she sprang 
from her seat, and ran out into the garden. 

** Kate is a swoet creature," said Sir Ratclifle to Glastonbury. "Ahl 
my dear Glastonbury, you know not what happiness I experience in 
the thought that she will soon be my daughter," 

Glastonbury could not refrain from sighing. He took up the pencil 
and touched her drawing. 

^' Do you know, dear Glastonbury," resumed Sir RatcliSe, " I had 
little hope in our late visitation, I cannot say I had prepared myself 
for the worst, but I anticipated it. We have had so much uohappi- 
ness in our family, that I could not persuade myself that the cup was 
not going to be dashed from our lips." 

'* God is merciful," said Glastonbury. 

" You are his minister, dear Glastonbury, and a worthy ooe. I 
know not what we should have done without you in this awful trial ; 
but, indeed, what could I have done throughout life without you?" 

" Let us hope that everything is for the best," said Glastonbury. 

** And his mother, his poor mother — what would have become of 
her? She never could have survived his loss. As for myself, I 
would have quitted England tor ever, and gone into a monastery." 

" Let us only remember that be lives," said Glastonbury. 

*< And that we shall soon all be happy," said Sir Ratclifle, In a more 



9Qin)9ted tonie. ' * The fuljjre is, indcecj , full of solace. But we must 
lake care of him; he is too y^pid in his movemenls. He has my 
fjither's Wood \n him, Jh^t is plejar. I npyer could wejl oiak^ put why 
he left Bath sq jsqddeqlj', and rushed dowq ip sp strange a manner tq 
Ibisplafie." 

** Voplb is iajpeluoMS," said Glastopbury. 

'* It- was lucky you were here, Glastonbury." 

'* I ibauk Qpd that J w^s," s^id Glaslonbyry, ^a^p(Bslly ; tbenchepk- 
iog himself, he added — ** that I have been of 9Py u^e." 

*' Ypji .ar^ always of use. What /jhpuld we dp without you? I 
^hpuld lopg ago have .§]flnk. Ah ! Qlastonbjury, Qod in his mercy 
sent you to us," 

*' See here," said Ralherine, entering, her fair cheek glowing with 
animation; "oply dahlias, bqt they will look pretty, and enliven his 
room. DbJ that I might write him a Jillle word, and Hell him I am 
here I Do not yoi| think I roighf, Mr. Glastonbury?" 

** He will kppw tjiat you are here to-day." said Glastpnbury. ** To- 
morrow ** 

'*Ab! you always postpone it/' said Miss Grandison, ip a tone 
half playful, half reproachful ; ** and yet it is selfish to murmur. It 
is fpr his good Ijiat I bear Ihjs bereavement, and that thought should 
cogsolQme. Peigho!" 

Sir Ratcliffe stepped forward and kissed his niece. Glastonbury 
W3s buried pp the drawing ; he turped away bis face, for a tear was 
trickling down his chi^ek. 

Sir R^tclilfe took up his gup. ** God bless you, dear Kate," he 
said ; '* a pleasant driye and a choice sketch. We sball meet at dip- 

" At dinner, dear uncle; and better sport Ihap yesterday," 
'• Ha ! ha!'' said Sir Ratcliffe. ** But Armine is not like Grandison. 
If I were in the old preserves, you should have no cause to sneer at 
my sportsmanship." 

Miss Grandison's good wishes were prophetic : Sir Ratcliffe found 
excellent sport, and returned home very late, and in capital spirits. It 
was the dinner hour, and yet Kalherine aod Glastoubury had not re- 
turned. He was rather surprised. The shades of evening were fast 
descending, and the distant lawns of Armine were already invisible; 
!he low moap of the rising wind might be just distinguished j jand the 
coining night promised to be raw ^nd cloudy, perhaps tempestuous. 
Sir ll^tcliffe slood before the crackling fire in the dining-room, other- 
wise in darkness — but the flame threw a bright yet glancing light upon 
the Snyders, so that the figures seemed realjy to naove in the shifting 
shadejs, the ipye of Ijbie infuriate boaralpiost to emit sparks of rage, and 
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Ihcre wanted but the shouts of the huntsmea and the panting of the 
dogs to complete the tumult of the chase. 

Just as Sir Ratclifie was anticipating some mischance to his absent 
friends, and was about to steal upon tiptoe to Lady Arminc, who was 
with Ferdinand, to consult her, the practised ear of a man who lived 
much in the air caught the distant sound of wheels, and he went out 
to welcome them. 

** Why, you arejate," said Sir RatcIiflTe, as the phaeton approached 
the house. * ' All right I hope ? " 

, He stepped forward to assist Miss Grandison. The darkness of the 
evening prevented him from observing her swollen eyes and agitated 
countenance. She sprang out of the carriage in silence, and imme- 
diately ran up into her room. As for Glastonbury, he only observed it 
was very cold, and entered the house with SirRalclifle. 

** This fire is hearty," said Glastonbury, warming himself before it; 
" you have had good sport, I hope ? We are not to wait dinner for 
Miss Grandison, Sir RatclifTe. She will not come down this evening ; 
she is not very w^ell." 

'* Not very welll Ah I the cold, I fear. You have been very impru- 
dent in staying so late. I must run and tell Lady Armine." 

"Oblige me, I pray, by not doing so," said Glastonbury; "Miss 
Grandison most particularly requested that she should not be dis- 
turbed." 

It was with some dlHiculty that Glastonbury could contrive that Miss 
Grandison's wishes should be complied with ; but at length he suc- 
ceeded in getting Sir RatclifTe to sit down to dinner, and afTecting a 
cheerfulness which was, indeed, far from his spirit, the hour of ten at 
length arrived, and Glastonbury, before retiring to his tower, paid his 
evening visit to Ferdinand. 



CHAPTER XIH. 

In which the Family Perplexities rather increase than diminish. 

If ever there were a man who deserved a serene and happy life, it 
was Adrian Glastonbury. He had pursued a long career without in- 
juring or ofietiding a human being ; his character and conduct were 
alike spotless ; he was void of guile; he had never told a falsehood, 
never been entangled in the slightest deceit; he w^as very easy in his 
circumstances ; he bad no relations to prey upon his purse or his feel- 
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JDgs; and, though alone in the world, was blessed with such a sweet 
and benignant temper, gifted with so many resources, and adorned witti 
80 many accomplishments, that he appeared to be always employed^ 
amused, and content. And yet by a strange contrariety of events, it 
appeared that this excellent person had become placed in a situation 
which is generally the consequence of impetuous passions not very scru- 
pulous in obtaining their ends. That breast, which heretofore would 
have shrunk from being analysed only from the refined modesty of its 
nature, had now become the depository of terrible secrets ; the day 
could scarcely pass over without finding him in a position which ren- 
dered equivocation on his part almost a necessity; while all the anxieties 
inseparable from pecuniary embarrassments were forced upon his at- 
tention, and his feelings were racked from sympathy with individuals 
who were bound to him by no other tie, but to whose welfare he felt 
himself engaged to sacriOce all his pursuits, and devote all his time and 
labour. And yet he did not murmur, although he had scarcely hope 
to animate him. In whatever light he viewed coming events, they 
appeared ominous only of evil. All that he aimed at now was to soothe 
and support, and it was his unshaken confidence in Providence that 
alone forbad him to despair. 

When he repaired to the Place in the morning, he found every thing 
in confusion. Miss Grandison was very unwell; and Lady Armine, 
frightened by the recent danger from which they had escaped, very 
alarmed. She could no longer conceal from Ferdinand that his Kathe- 
rine was here, and perhaps Lady Armine was somewhat surprised at 
the calmness with which her son received the intelligence. But Miss 
Grandison was not only very unwell, but very obstinate. She would 
not leave her room, but insisted that no medical advice should be called 
in. Lady Armine protested, supplicated, adjured; Miss Grandison 
a;)pca!ed to Mr. Glastonbury ; and Glastonbury, who was something 6f 
a physician, was called in, and was obliged to assure Lady Armine 
tiiat Miss Grandison was only suffering from a cold, and only required 
repose. A very warm friendship subsisted between Lady Armine and 
lier niece. She had always been Katherine's favourite aunt, and dur- 
ing the past year there had been urgent reasons why Lady Armine 
sliould have cherished this predisposition in her favour. Laidy Armine 
was a very fascinating person, and all her powers had been employed 
lo obtain an influence over the heiress. They had been quite successful. 
Miss Grandison looked forward almost with as much pleasure to being 
Lady Armine's daughter as her son's bride. The intended mother- 
in-law was in turn as warm-hearted as her niece was engaging ; and 
eveniiially Lady Armine loved Katherine, not merely because she was 
lo marry her son, and make his fortune. 
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Ir a few dnys, howe^^er. Hiss Grandison anneupced the was quite 
I'epovered, and Lady Armine again devoted her uabrol^QR atleotioo to 
her son, whQ was oow about to ri$e for the 0rst iime frpni hij^ bed. 
Put, aUhough M'm Graudison was no longer an jnva]id« '}i l^ quite 
pertain ihal if Hm atlepUon of the oU)^r ineiDl)er9 Qf ib^ bipily had 
pot been mo entirely epgrps^ed, th9t a very great change in her beha- 
viour could not have escaped their Qolic^. I}er floweri? a^nd drawings 
seemed to b^ve lost ^)eir relish ; her gaiaty to bavA deserted her- She 
pa«j5ed a gr«a( portion of the uaorpipg in her room, and although it was 
announced to her that Ferdinapd was aware of )^er being au ioQiate of 
^he Place, and that in a day or two they might me^t, /she scarcely 
^viqced, at this prospect of resujpjog bin society, as n^ucb gratification 
as might have been e:rpected ; and though she daily too|^ care that his 
jQhamber st^ould atijl be provided viith (iQwers, it might have been re- 
marked ti^at the note ^he had hean sq anxioua to aepd him, wa/s aeyer 
written. ^Mt how mmb, tinder th# aommom^^ course pf circuip- 
atances, happeps in all dometfic cifcleB, that Ui never observed, or 
never remarked, till tlio observalioo is too Lat§! 

At length the day arrived whep ]l.ady Armipe ipvited her niece to 
visit her son. ' Miss Grandison expressed her readiness tp ajQcpo^pany 
her aunt, but took an opportunity of requesting Glastonbury tp join 
them; and all three proceeded to the chap^ber of the invalid, 

The white curtain of the room ^a$ drawn, hut though Uie light was 
softened, the apartment was by no means obscure. Ferdinapd was 
sitting in ap easy ehair, pupported by piilowa. A black handkerchief 
was ju^ twined round his forehead, for his head had been shaved, ex- 
cept a few curls on the side and fropt, which lopked stark ap4 lustre- 
less. He was so thin and pale, apd his eyes and cheeks were so wan 
and hollow, that U was scar^iy credible that in so short a space of 
time a map could have become such a wreck* When be saw Kalhe- 
ripe he involpntarily dropped his eyes, but extendiod his hand to her 
with ^pie eHort of earpesjtaess. She was almosi as pale as he, but she 
UH>k bis band, It was ap light apd cold, |t feUsp much like death, 
thai the tears stole dowp her cheek. 

"You hardly koow Pie» Katherioe," said Ferdip^d^ very feebly. 
•*' This is good of you to visit a 8i<;k map." 

Miss Grapdisop could not reply, apd Lady Armipe maile ao obser- 
yatiop to break the awkward paus9. 

*^ Apd how die you like Armipe?'' said Ferdinand. '* { wish that 
I cftpld he yojur guide. 9ut Glastonbury is so kind I " 

A hwdrf&dv^in(le^ lliss Grandison tried to reply, to speak, to make the 
^mmoiv^ observation, h^t it was ip yain. She grew paler every 
moment ; her lips moved, but they's^pt forti^ po sound. 
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Kata 10 noi welt/' ^9id Lady ArrniQe. " She has beea unwell. 
This visit," she added in a whisper to Ferdinand, *' is a liUle too much 
for her,'* 

Ferdinand sighed. 

*' Mother/* he at length said, " murt ask Katharine to cQme and ait 
herd with you ; if indeed she will not feel the imprisonment." 

Miss Grandison turned in her chair, and hid her face with her hand* 
kerchief. 

*' My sweet child," said Lady Armine, rising and kissing her, '* this 
is loo much for you. You really must restrain yourself. Ferdinand 
will soon be himself again, he will indeed." 

Miss Grandison sobbed aloud. Glastonbury was much distressed, 
but Ferdinand avoided catching his eye; and yet, at last, Ferdinand 
said with an effort and in a very kind voice, *' Dear Kdt^, come and 
sit by me." 

Miss Grandison went into hysterics; Ferdinand sprang from his chair 
and seized her hand ; Lady Armipe tried (o resirain her ^qa ; Glaston- 
bury \ie\d the agitated Katherine* 

*' For Gpd'd s^ke, Ferdinand, he calm," exclaimed Lady Armine, 
" This is roost unfortunate* Dear, dear Katharine — but she ha9 such 
a heart! All the women have in our family, and noq^ of the men, 'tia 
so odd. Mr, Glastonbury, water if you please, that glass of water-*- 
salvolatiie; where is the sal volatile? My own, own Katherine, pray, 
pray restrain yourself I Ferdinand is here ; remember Ferdinand ia 
here, and he will soon be well; soon quiie well. Believe me, he is 
already quite another thing. There, drink that, darling, drink that. 
You are better now/' 

" I am so foolish," said Miss Gran4ison, in a oiourofM) voice. ** I 
never pap pardon myself for thjs. Let me go/' 

Glastoqbury bore her oiitof the room ; Lady Armine turned to hor son. 
He was lying hick in his ebair, his hands covering hif oyes. The mother 
stole gently to him, and wiped tenderly his brow, on which hung the 
light drops of perspiration, occasioned by his reeept eKortioq. 

"We have done too much, my own Ferdinand * Yet who cpuld hava 
eipected Ibat dear girl would have been so affected J Glastonbury waa 
indeed right in preventing you so long from meeting. And yet ft is a 
blessing to aee that she haa $q fond a heart. You are fortunate, my For-^ 
dinand ; you will indeed be happy with her," 

Ferdinapd (roanedt 

" I shall never be happy," he murmured. 

"Nover happy, my Ferdipandl Ohl you must not base low- 
apirited. Think how much better you are ; think, my Ferdinand, 
what a change there is for tbe better. You will soon be well, dearest^ 
and tbent my love, you know you cannot help being happir/' 
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** Mother," said Ferdinand, ** you are deceived, yoii^reallde- 
• chived— I, I—" 

** No 1 Ferdinand, indeed we arc not. I am confident, and I praise 
God for it, that you are getting belter every day. But you have done 
too much, that is the trulh. I will leave you now, }ov6, and send iho 
nurse, 'for my presence excites you. Try to sleep, darling." And 
Lady Armine rang the bell, and quitted the room. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Ill which somd Light is thrown upon some Circumstances which were before rather 

« mysterious. 

Lady Armine now proposed that the family should meet-in Ferdi- 
nand's room after dinner ; but Glastonbury, whose opinion on most 
subjects generally prevailed, scarcely approved of this suggestion. It 
was, therefore, but once acted upon during the week that followed (ho 
scene described in our last chapter, and on that evening Miss Grandison 
had so very severe a head-ache, that it was quite impossible for her to 
join the circle. At length, however, Ferdinand made his appearance 
below, and established himself in the library : it now, therefore, 
became absolutely necessary that Miss Grandison should steel her 
nerves to the altered state of her betrothed, which had at first appa- 
rently so much aflected her sensibility, and, by the united influence of 
habit and Mr. Glastonbury, it is astonishing what progress she made. 
She even at last could so command her feelings, that she apparently 
greatly contributed to his amusement. She joined in the family con- 
certs, once even read to him. Every morning, too, she brought him 
a flower, and often offered him her arm. And yet Ferdinand could not 
resist observing a very great difference in her behaviour towards him 
since he had last quitted her at Bath. Far from conducting herself, 
as he had nervously apprehended, as if her claim to be his companion 
were irresistible, her carriage, oti the contrary, indicated the most 
retiring disposition ; she annoyed him with no expressions of fondness, 
and listened to the kind words which he occasionally urged himself to 
bestow upon her with a sentiment of grave regard and pladd silence, 
which almost filled him with astonishment. 

One morning, the weather being clear and fine, Ferdinand insisted 
that his mother, who had as yet scarcely quitted his side, should drive 
out with Sir Ralcliffo ; and, as he would take no refusal. Lady Armine 
agreed to comply. The carriage was ordered, was at the door; and 



as Lady Arminc bnde hitn adieu, Ferdinand rose from his seat and 
took the arm of Miss Grandison, \vho seemed on the point of retiring; 
for Glastonbury remained, and therefore Ferdinand was not without a 
companion. 

''I will see you go off/' said Ferdinand. 

'VAdieul" said Lady Armine. "Takecare ofhim, dear Kate," and 
the phaeton was soon out of sight. 

''It is more like May than January," said Ferdinand to his cousin. 
'' I fancy I should like to walk a little." 

"Shall I send for Mr. Glastonbury?" said Katherine. 

*'Not if my arm be not too heavy for you," said Ferdinand. So 
they walked slowly on, perhaps some fifty yards, until they arrived at 
a garden-seat, very near the rose-tree whose flowers Henrietta Temple 
had so much admired. It had no flowers now, but seemed as desolate 
as their unhappy loyes. 

** A moment's rest," said Ferdinand, and sighed. .'' Dear Kale, I 
wish to speak to you." 

Miss Grandison turned very pale. 

"I have something on my mind, Katherine, of which I would 
endeavour to relieve myself." 

Miss Grandison did not reply, but she trembled. ''It concerns you 
Katherine.\' 

Still she was silent, and expressed no astonishment at this strange 
address. 

" If I were anything now but an objeet of pity> a miserable and 
broken-hearted man," continued Ferdinand, "I might shrink from 
this communication ; I might delegate to another this office, humiliat- 
ing as it might then be to me, painful as it must, under any circum- 
stances, be to you. But," and here his voice faltered, " but I am far 
beyond the power, of any mortification now. The world and the 
world's ways touch me no more. There is a duty lo fulfil — I will 
fulfil it. I have offended against you, my swe»t and gentle cousin, 
— grievously, bitterly, infamously offended." 

** No, no, no !" murmured Miss Grandison. 

" Katherine, I am unworthy of you ; I have deceived you. It is 
neither for your honour nor your happiness that these ties, which our 
friends anticipate, should occur between us. But, Katherine, you are 
avenged." 

" Oh ! I want no vengeance !" muttered Miss Grandison, her face 
pale as marble, her eyes convulsively closed. " Cease, cease, Ferdi- 
nand ; tills conversation is madness ; you will be ill again." 

" No, Katherine, I am calm. Fear not for me. There is much 
to tell ; it must be told, if only that you should not believe that I was 
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H f ytftemaiie vtUain, or that my feelings were engaged to another when 
I breathed to you those tows*««*" 

'< Oh I anything but that ; apeltk of anything but that !" 

Ferdinand took her hand. 

'* Katherine, listen to me. I honour you« toy gentle ootiain, I ad- 
iokire, I esteem you $ I could die content if I eould but aee you happy. 
With your charms and virtues, I thought that we might be happy. 
My liiteniions were as sincere as my belief in our future felicity. 
Oh I no, dear Katherine, I could not trifle With so pure and gentle d 
bosom." 

* 

" Hate 1 accused you, Ferdinand f 

" But you will--- when you know all/' 

" I do know all," said lli«i Grandlsoo, In a hollow yoice. 

fier hand fell from the weak and trembling grasp of her cousin. 

"You do know alll'* heat length exclaimed. "And can you, 
knowing all, live under the same roof with met Can you see me? 
Can you listen to me ? Is not my voice torture to you 7 Do you not 
hale and despise me ?*' 

'* It is not my nature io hate any thing $ least of all could I hate 
you." 

'< And could you, knowing ail, still minister to all my wants snd 
watch my sad necessities? This gentle arm of yours, eoutd you, 
knowing all, let me bad upon it this moming? 01 Katberine, a 
happy lot bo yours, for you deserve one I" 

** Ferdinand* 1 have M/ei a« duty, religion, and, it may be, some 
ether considerations, prompted me. My iselings have not been so 
much considered that they need now be analysed." 

'* Reproach me, Katherine-*^! deserve four reproaches." 

** Mine may not be the only reproaohes that you have deserved, 
Ferdinand \ but permit me to remark, from me you have reoeived o«»e 
I pity you, I sincerely pity you." 

'< Glastonbury hae told you?" said Ferdinand. 

' ' That communication is among the other good otBcoi we owe him," 
replied Miss Grandispn. 

" He told you?" said Ferdinand, inquiringly. 

" All that it was tiecesiary I should know for your honour, or, a< 
some might thitik, for my own happifless; do more, I would listen to 
no more. I had no idle curiosity to gratify. It is enough M 
your heart is another's : I seek not, I wiah not, to know that person's 

name." 

** I cannot mention it,'* said Ferdinand; " but there is no secret 
from you* Glastonbury may, should, tell all." 

"Amid iM wretched^ she is M, the lelHst miserable," laid 
Grandisoo, 
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rvbE '' Oh ! itdthefiift/' BAid F6rdi6and» Afl^r A moment's paunet ** UAl 
me that ydd do not hate me ; tell the that you (pardon me t tell me that 
you think me more niad than iRricked !" 
" F^fditiatid/' said Mlfts Grandison, '' I ihitik \ve are both tin- 
,h fortunate. " 

[uj^ *' I am witbdtit hope/' said FerdinaDd^ ** but yeu Katherine, your 
bi|^ life muit still be bright dnd fair." 

^ *' I cafi nchrer be happy, Ferdinand, if you are hot* I am alone in 
mill in the world. Your family are my only relations; Iclingtothemk 
Your mother is my mother ; I love her with the passion of a child. 
I looked upon our union only as the seal of that domestic feeling 
that had long bound us ail. My happiness now entirely depends upon 
your family ; theirs I feel is staked upon you. It is the conviction of 
jj, the fatal desolation that must occur, if our estrangement be suddenly 
made known to them— -ahd yoU, who are so impetuous, decide upon 
any rash course, in consequence — that has induced me to sustain the 
painful part I now uphold. This is the Reason that I would not re^ 
preach you, Ferdinand, that I would not quarrel with you, that I 
would not desert them in this hour of their affliction." 

•'Kathcrine, bfeloved Ksitherine !" exclaimed the distf acted Ferdi- 
nand, •* why did we ever part?" 

•* No! FefdJnahd, let us not deceive ourselves. For me, thai se- 
paration, hoWever fruitful, at the present moment, iainortlfication and 
unhappinesg, mn^t not be consfdered altbgelher dn event of unmfngled 
misfortune. In my opinion, Ferdinand, it is belter to be despised for 
a moment, thah to be neglected for a life." 

**l)espised! Kalherine, for God's sake spare me; tor God*8 sake 
do not use such language 1 Despised ! Kalhctirie, at this moment I 
declare liiost solemnly all that 1 feel i§, how thoroughly, how infa- 
mously, unwdflhy I am of you I Dearest Kalherine, we cannot rectil 
the pa^t, \ve cannot amend it, but let mc assure you Ihdt at this very 
hour there is no beldg on earth I more esteem, more reverence, than 
yourself.'' 

" It is well, Ferdinamd. 1 would not willingly believe that your 
feelings towards me were otherwise than kind and generous. But let 
us understand each other. I shall remain at present under this roof. 
Do not misapprehend my views. I seek not to recSil your affections. 
The past has proved to me that we are completely unfitted for each 
other, t have not those dazzling qualities that eould enchain a fiery 
brain like younl. I know myself ; I know you; and there \b nothing 
*ait Would fill me with more terror now than our anticipated union. 
And, now, after this frank convcrsaiion, let our future Intercourse be 
cordial and unembarrassed ; let us remember we are kinsfolk. The 
foetiogd between lis should by nature be kind and amiable : no incidcnl 
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has occurred to disturb them ; for I have not injured or oifended yon ; 
and as for your conduct towards me, from the bottom of my heart 1 
pardon and forget it." 

'* Katherine," said Ferdinand, with streaming eyes, " kindest, most 
generous of women ! My heart is too moved, my spirit too broken, 
to express what I feel. We are kinsfolk ; let us be more. You say 
my mother is your mother. Let me assert the privilege of that ad- 
mission. Let me be a brother to you ; you shall find me, If I live, a 
faithful one." ... 



CHAPTER XV. 

Which leaves AfTairs in general in a scarcely more satisfactory Position than the 

former one. 

Ferdinand felt much calmer in his mind after this conversation 
with his cousin. Her afToclionate allention to him now, instead of fiii- 
ing him, as it did before, with remorse, was really a source of conso- 
lation, if that be not too strong a phrase to describe the state of one so 
thoroughly wretched as Captain Armine ; for his terrible illness and 
impending death had not in the slightest degree allayed or atlected his 
profound passion for Henrietta Temple. Her image unceasingly en- 
gaged his thoughts ; he still clung to the wild idea that she might yet 
be his. But his health improved so slowly, that there was faint hope 
of his speedily taking any steps to induce such a result. All his in- 
quiries after her — and Glastonbury, at his suggestion, had not been 
idle — were quite fruitless. He made no doubt that she had quilted 
England. What might not happen, far away from him, and believing 
herself betrayed and deserted? Often, when he brooded over these 
terrible contingencies, he regretted his recovery. 

Yet his family — thanks to the considerate conduct of his admirable 
cousin— were slill content and happy. His slow convalescence now 
was their only source of anxiety. They regretted the unfavourable 
season of the year; they looked forward with hope to the genial in- 
fluence of the coming spring. That was to cure all their cares ; and 
yet they might well suspect, when they watched his ever pensive, and 
often suffering, countenance, that there were deeper causes than phy- 
sical debility and bodily pain to account for that moody and woebegODc 
expression. Alas! how changed that Ferdinand Armine, so full of 
hope, and courage, and youth, and beauty, that had burst upon (lieir 
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eoraplared vision, on his return from Malta. Where was (hat gaiety 
now that made all eyes sparkle, that vivacious spirit that kindled energy 
in every bosom? How miserable to see him crawling about with a 
wretched stick, with his thin, paleface, and tottering limbs, and scarce- 
ly any other pursuit than to creep about the pleasaunce, where, when 
the day was fair, his servant would place a camp-stool opposite the 
cedar tree where he had tirst beheld Henrietta Temple ; and there ho 
would sit, until the unkind winter breeze would make him shiver, 
gazing on vacancy ; yet peopled to his mind's eye with beautiful and 
fearful apparitions. 

And it is love, it is the most delightful of human passions, that can 
bring about such misery 1 Why will its true course never run smooth ? 
Is there a spell upon our heart that its finest emotions should lead only 
to despair? When Ferdinand Armine, in his reveries, dwelt upon the 
past ; when he recalled the hour that he had first seen her, her first 
glance, the first sound of her voice, his visit to Ducie, all the passio- 
nate scenes to which it led — those sweet wanderings through its en- 
chanted bowers--<those bright mornings, so full of expectation that was 
never baulked^-those soft eye:», so redolent of tenderness that could 
never cease — when from the bright, and glowing, and gentle scenes his 
memory conjqred up, and all the transport and the thrill that sur- 
rounded them like an atmosphere of love — he turned to his shattered 
and broken-^hearted self, the rigid heaven above, and what seemed to 
his, perhaps unwise and ungrateful, spirit, the mechanical sympathy 
and commonplace affection of his companions — it was as if he had 
wakened from some too vivid and too glorious dream, or as if he had 
fallen from some brighter and more favoured planet upon our cold, dull 
earth. 

And yet it would seem that the roof of Armine Place protected a 
family that might yield to few in the beauty and engaging qualities of 
its iumales, their happy accomplishments, and their kind and cordial 
hearts. And all were devoted to him. it was on him alone the noble 
spirit of his father dwelt still with pride and joy : it was to soothe and 
gratify him that his charming mother exerted all her graceful care and 
all her engaging gifts. It was for him, and his sake, the generous heart 
of his cousin had siibmitted to mortification without a murmur, or In- 
dulged her unhappiness only in solitude ; and it was for him that Glaston- 
bury exercised a devotion that might alone induce a man to think with 
coiri lacency both of his species and himself. But the heart, the heart, 
the jealous and despotic heart! it rejects all substitutes, it spurns all 
compromise, and it will have its purpose, or it will break. 

What may be the destiny of Ferdinand Armine, whether a brighter 
^ight is to fall on his gloomy fortunes, or whether his sad end may add 
lo our moral instances another example of the fatal consequences of 

18 
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unbridled passions and ill-regu1a(ed conduct, will be recorded in the 
future books of this eventful history. 



BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 

Containing the Appearance on our Stage of a new and important Character. 

The Marquess of Montfort was the grandson of that nobleman 
who had been Glastonbury's earliest patron. The old Duke had beea 
dead some years; his son had succeeded to his title, and Digby, that 
youth whom the reader may recollect was about the same age as Fer- 
dinand Armine, and was his companion during that happy vfeek in 
London which preceded his first military visit to the Mediterranean, 
now bore the second title of the family. 

The young marquis was an excellent specimen of a class superior io 
talents, intelligence, and accomplishments, in public spirit and in pri- 
vate virtues, to any in the world — the English nobility. His complete 
education had been carefully conducted; and although his religious 
creed, for it will be remembered that he was a Catholic, had deprived 
him of the advantage of matriculating at an English University, the 
zeal of an able and learned tutor, and the resources of a German Alma 
Mater, had afforded every opportunity to the development of his consi- 
derable talents. Nature had lavished upon him other gifts besides his 
distinguished intelligence and his amiable temper : his personal beauty 
> was remarkable, and his natural grace was not less evident than his 
many acquired accomplishments. 

On quitting the University of Bonn, Lord Montfort had passed se- 
veral years on the continent of Europe, and had visited and resided at 
most of its courts and capitals — an admired and cherished guest : for, 
debarred at the period of our story from occupying the seat of his bd- 
cestors in the senate, his native country offered no very urgent claims 
upon his presence. He had ultimately fixed upon Rome as his prin- 
cipal residence, for he was devoted to the arts, and in his palace were 
collected some of the rarest specimens of ancil^nt and modern io- 
yention. 

At Pisa, Lord Montfort had made the acquaintance of Mr. Temple, 
who was residing in that city for the benefit of his daughter's heallb; 
who, it was feared by her physicians, was in a declioe. I say the ac- 
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juaintance of Mr. Temple; for Lord Monlfort was aware of Ihe exis- 
eDce of his daughter only by the occasional mention of her name; for 
Miss Temple was never seen. The agreeable manners, varied infor- 
nalion, and accomplished mind of Mr. Temple, had attracted and won 
he attention of the young nobleman, who shrank in general from the 
ravelling English, and all their arrogant ignorance. Mr. Temple was 
D turn equally pleased with a companion alike refined, amiable, and 
^lightened; and theiracquaintance would have ripened into intimacy, 
lad not the illness of Henrietta and her repugnance to see a third 
person, and the unwillingness of her father that she should be alone, 
}fiered in some degree a bar to its cultivation. 

Yet Henrietta was glad that her father had found a friend and was 
amused, and impressed upon him not to think of her, but to accept 
Lord Montfort's invitations to his villa. But Mr. Temple invariably 
declined them. 

**I am always uneasy when I am away from you, dearest," said 
Mr. Temple; '• I wish you would go about a little. Believe me, it is 
not for myself that I make the suggestion, but I am sure yon would 
derive benefit from the exertion. I wish you would go with me and 
see Lord Montfort's villa. There would be no one there but himself. 
He would not in the least annoy you; ho is so quiet; and he and I 
could stroll about and look at the busts and talk to each other. You 
would hardly know he was present. He is such a very quiet person." 

Henrietta shook her head ; and Mr. Temple would not urge the 
request. 

Fate, however, had decided that Lord Montfort and Henrietta 
Temple should become acquainted. She had more than once expressed 
a wish too see the Gampo Santo ; it was almost the only wish that she 
had expressed since she left England. Her father, pleased to find that 
anything could interest her, was in the habit of almost daily remind- 
ing her of this desire, and suggesting that she should gratify i(. But 
there was ever an excuse for procrastination. When the hour of 
exertion came, she would say with a faint smile, ** Not to-day, dearest 
Papa;" and then, arranging her shawl, as if even in this soft clime she 
shivered, composed herself upon that sofa which now she scarcely ever 
quilled. 

And this was Henrietta Temple! That gay and glorious being, so' 
full of graceful power and beautiful energy, that seemed born for a 
^rone, and to command a nation of adoring subjects! What are those 
political revolutions, whose strange and mighty vicissitudes we are 
ever dilating on, compared with the moral mutations, that are passing 
^^ily under our own eye; uprooting the hearts of families, shattering 
to pieces domestic circles, scattering to the winds the plans and pros- 
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pecU o( a generation, and blasting, as with a mildew, the ripening 
harvest of long cherished aiTecLion ! 

•* It is here that I would be buried !'" said Henrietta Temple. 

They were standing, the father and the daughter, in the Gampo 
Santo. She had been gayer that morning; her father had seized a 
happy moment, and she had gone forth to visit the dead. 

That vast and cloistered cemetery was silent and undisturbed ; not a 
human being was there, save themselves and the keeper. The sud 
8hone brightly on the austere and ancient frescoes, and Henrietta stood 
opposite that beautiful sarcophagus, that seemed prepared and Gtting 
to receive her destined ashes. 

'' It is hero that I would be buried," said she. 

Her father almost unconsciously turned his head to gaze upon tlie 
countenance of his daughter, to see if there were indeed .reason that 
she should talk of death. That countenance was changed since the 
moment I first feebly aUompted to picture it. That flashing eye. had 
lost something of its brilliancy, that superb form something of lis 
roundness, and its stag-like stale ; the crimson glory of that mantling 
cheek had faded like the fading eve ; and yet — it might be thought, it 
might be suHering, perhaps the anticipation of approaching death, and 
as it were the imaginary contact with a screner existence, but certainly 
there was a more spitilual expression dttluscd over Iho whole ap- 
pearance of Henrietta Temple, and which by many might be preferred 
even to that more lively and glowing beauty which, in her happier 
hours, made her the very queen of flowers and sunshine. 

"It is strange, dear papa," she continued, "that my first visit 
should be to a cemetery." 

At this moment their attention was attracted by the sound of the 
distant gates of the cemetery opening, and several persons soon entered. 
This parly consisted of some of the authorities of the city and some 
porters bearing on a slab of verd antique a magnificent cinerary vase, 
that was about to be placed in the Campo. In reply to his inquiries, 
Mr. Temple learnt that the vase had been recently excavated in Ca- 
tania, and that it had been purchased, and presented to the Gampo by 
the Marquess of Montfort. Henrietta would have hurried her father 
away, but, with all her haste, they had not reached the gates before 
Lord Montfort appeared. 

Mr. Temple found it impossible, although Henrietta pressed his arm 
in token of disapprobation, not to present Lord Montfort to his daagbter. 
He then admired his lordship's urn, and then his lordship requested 
that he might have the pleasure of showing it to them himself. They 
turned ; Lord Montfort explained to them its rarity, and pointed out to 
them its beauty. His voice was soft and low, his manaer simple but 
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rather reserved. While he paid thai deference lo Henrietia which 
her sex demanded, he addressed himself chiefly to her father. She 
was not half so much annoyed as she had imagined ; she agreed with 
her father that he was a very quiet man ; she was even a little in- 
terested by his conversation, which was elegant yet full of intelligence ; 
and she was delighted that he did not seem to require her to play any 
part ID the discourse, but appeared quite content in being her father's 
friend. Lord Monlforl pleased her very much, if only for Ibis circum- 
slance, that he seemed to be attached to her father, and (o appreciate 
him. And this was always a great recommendation lo Henrietta 
Temple. 

The cinerary urn led to a little controversy between Mr. Temple 
and his friend; and Lord Monlfort wished that Mr. Temple would 
some day call on him at his house in the Lung' Arno, and he would 
show him some specimens which he (bought might influence his 
opinion. ** I hardly dare to ask you to come now," said his lordship, 
looking at Miss Temple ; •* and yet Miss Temple might like to rest." 

It was evident to Henrietta that her father would be very pleased to 
go, and yet that he was about to refuse for her sake. She could not 
l>ear that he should be deprived of so much and such refined amuse- 
inent, and be doomed to an uninterested morning at home, merely to 
gralify her humour. She tried to speak, but could not at firsC command 
her voice ; at length she expressed her wish that Mr. Temple should 
avail himself of the invitation. Lord Monlfort bowed lowly, Mr. 
Temple seemed very gratified, and they all turned together and quitted 
Ihe cemetery. 

As they walked along to the house, conversation did hoi flag. Lord 
Monlforl expressed his admiration "^of Pisa. ** Silence and art are two 
great charms," said his lordship. 

At length they arrived at his palace. A venerable Italian received 
them. They passed through an immense hall, in which were statues, 
ascendeda magnificent double staircase, and entered a range of saloons. 
One of them was furnished with more attention to comfort than an 
Italian cares for ; and herein was the cabinet of urns and vases his 
lordship had mentioned. » 

'* This is little more than a barrack," said Lord Monlfort; ''but I can 
find a sofa for Miss Temple." So saying, he arranged with great care 
ihe cushions of the couch, and, when she sealed herself, placed a 
footstool near her. •*! wish you would allow me some day to welcome 
you at Rome," said the young marquess. ** It is there that I indeed 
reside." 

Lord Monlfort and Mr. Temple examined the contents of the cabinet. 
There was one vase which Mr.Temple greatly admired for the elegance 
^^ its form, liis host immediately brought it and placed it on a small 
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pedestal Dear Miss Temple. Yet he scarcely addressed himself to her, 
and Henrietta experienced none of that troublesooie attention from 
i^'hich, in the present state of her health and mind, she shrank. While 
Mr. Temple was interested >Yilh his pursuit, Lord Montfort went to a 
small cabinet opposite, and brought forth a curious casktt of antiqae 
gems. " Perhaps," he said, placing it by Miss Temple, *' the contents 
of this casket might amuse you;" and then he walked away to her 
father. 

In the course of an hour a servant brought in some fruit and wine. 

** The grapes arc from my villa," said Lord Montfort. ** I ventured 
to order them, because I have heard their salutary effects have been 
marvellous. Besides, at this season, even in Italy they are rare. At 
least you cannot accuse me of prescribing a very disagreeable remedy," 
he added with a slight smile, as he handed a plate to Miss Temple. 
She moved to receive them. Her cushions slipped from behind her. 
Lord Montfort immediately arranged them with the greatest skill and 
care. He was so kind that she really wished to thank him ; but before 
she could utter a word, he was again conversing with her father. 

At length Mr. Temple indicated his intention to retire ; and spoke 
to his daughter. 

** This has been a great exertion for you, Henrietta," he said, **lhis 
has indeed been a busy day." 

* * I am not wearied, papa ; and I am sure we have been very much 
pleased." It was the firmest lone In which she had spoken for a long 
time. There was something in her manner which recalled to Mr. 
Temple her vanished animation. The affectionate father looked for 
a moment quite happy. The sweet music of these simple words dwelt 
on his ear. 

Ho went forward and assisted Henrietta to rise ; she closed the 
casket with care, and delivered it herself to her considerate host. Mr. 
Temple bid him adieu ; Henrietta bowed and nearly extended her 
hand. Lord Montfort attended them to the gate-— a carriage was wait- 
ing there. 

** Ah ! we have kept your lordship at home," said Mr. Temple. 

*' I took the liberty of ordering the carriage for Miss Temple," said 
his lordship. ** I feel a little responsible for her kind exertion to-day." 
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CHAPTER II. 

In which Lord Montfort contrives that Miss Temple should be left alone. 

"And how do you like my friend, Henrietta?'' said Mr. Temple, 
ag they droTe home. 

'' I ifke your friend very much, papa. He is quite as quiet as you 
said ; he is almost the only person I have seen since I quitted England, 
who has not jarred my nerves. I felt ^uite sorry that I had so long 
prevented you both from cultivating each other's acquaintance. He 
does not interfere with me in the least." 

'* I wish I had asked him to look in upon us in the evening," said 
Mr. Temple, rather inquiringly. 

'* Not to-day," said Henrietta. ** Another day, dearest papa." 

The next day Lord Montfort sent a note to Mr. Temple, to inquire 
after his daughter, and to impress upon him tlie imporlauco of her 
eating his grapes. Uis servant left a basket. The rest of the note 
was about cinerary urns. Mr. Temple, while he thanked him, assur- 
ed hitn of the pleasure it would give both his daughter and himself to 
see him in the evening. This was the first invitation to his house that 
Mr. Temple had ventured to give him, though they had now known 
each other some time. 

In the evenidg Lord Montfort appeared. Henrietta was lying on 
ber sofa, and her father would hot let her rise. Lord Montfort had 
brought Mr. Temple some English journals, which he had received 
from Leghorn. The gentlemen talked a little on foreign politics; and 
discussed the character of several of the most celebrated foreign mi- 
nisters. Lord Montfort gave an account of his visit to Prince Ester- 
hazy. Henrietta was amused. German politics and society led to 
German literature. Lord Montfort, on this subject, seemed complete- 
ly informed. Henrietta could not refrain from joining in a d^nver- 
satiofi, for which she was fully qualified. She happened to deplore her 
want of books. Lord Montfort had a library ; but it wa? at Rome : 
DO matter ; it seemed that he thought nothing of sending to Rome. 
He made a note very quietly of some books that Henrietta expressed a 
wish to see, and begged that Mr. Temple would send the memorandum 
lo his servant. 

** Bnt surely to-morrow will do," said Mr. Temple« '' Rome is 
too far to send to this evening;. " 
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"That 18 aD addiliooal reasoa for iaslant departure," said his 
lordship, very calmly. 

Mr. Temple summoned a seryant. 

**SeDd Ihis oote to my house," said his lordship. "My courier 
will bring us the books in four days," he added, lurning to Miss 
Temple. *' I am sorry you should have to wait, but al Pisa I really 
have nothing/' 

From this day, Lord Monlfort passed every evening at Mr. Temple's 
house. His arrival never disturbed Miss Temple; she remained on 
her sofa. If she spoke to him, he was always ready to converse with 
her, yet he never obtruded his society, lie seemed perfectly con- 
tented with tlie company of her father. Yet with all this calmness and 
reserve, there was no air of affected indifference, no intolerable non- 
chalance; he was always attentive, always considerate, often kind. 
However apparently engaged with her father, it seemed that his 
vigilance anticipated all her wants. If she moved, he was at her side ; 
if she required anything, it would appear that he read her thoughts, 
for it was always offered. She found her sofa arranged as if by magic. 
And if a shawl were for a moment missing, Lord Montforl always 
knew where it had been placed. In the meantime, every morning 
brought something for the amusement of Mr. Temple and his daughter; 
books, prints, drawings, newspapers, journals, of all countries, and 
caricatures from Paris and London, were mingled with engravings of 
Henrietta's favourite Campo Santo. 

One evening Mr. Temple and his guest were speaking of a very 
celebrated Professor of the University. Lord Montfort descril>ed his 
extraordinary acquirements and discoveries, and his rare simplicity. 
He was one of those eccentric geniuses that are sometimes found in 
decayed cities with ancient institutions of learning. Henrietta was 
interested in his description ; almost without thought she expressed a 
wish to see him. 

** He shall come to-morrow," said Lord Montfort, ** if you please. 
Believe me," he added, in a tone of great kindness, " that if you 
could prevail upon yourself to cultivate Italian society a little, it would 
repay you." 

The^rofessor was brought. Miss Temple was very much enter- 
tained. In a few days he came again, and introduced a friend scarcely 
less distinguished. The society was so easy, that even Henrietta 
found it no burthen. She remained upon her sofa; the gentlcmeo 
drank their coffee and conversed. One morning, Lord Montfort had 
prevailed upon her to visit the studio of a celebrated sculptor. The 
artist was full of enthusiasm for his pursui^, and showed Uiem, with 
pride, bis great work, a Diana that might have made one envy Endy- 
mion. The sculptor declared it was the perfect resemblance of Miss 
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Temple, and appealed to her father. Mr. Temple could not deny 
(he very striking likeness. Mi$s Temple smiled ; she looked almost 
herself again ; even the reserved Lord Montfort was in raptures. 

" Oh 1 it is very like," said his Lordship. ** Yes I now it is 
exactly Hke. Miss Temple does not often smile ; but now one would 
believe she really was the model/' 

They were bidding the sculptor farewell. 

**Do you like him?" whispered Lord Montfort to Miss Temple. 

*' Extremely; he is full of ideas." 

" Shall I ask him to come to you this evening." 

••Yes! do." 

And so it turned out that in time Henrietta found herself the centre 
of a little circle of eminent and accomplished men. Her health 
improved as she brooded less over her sorrows. It dclighled her to 
witness the pleasure of her father. She was not always on her sofa 
now. Lord Montfort had sent her an English chair, which suited her 
delightfully. 

They even began to lake drives with him in the country an hour 
or so before sunset. The country round Pisa is rich as wetl as pictu- 
resque. And their companion always contrived that there should be 
an object in their brief excursions. He spoke, too, the dialect of the 
country, and they paid, under his auspices, a \isil to a Tuscan farmer. 
All this was agreeable; even Henrietta was persuaded that it was 
Ijcller than staying at home. The variety of pleasing objects diverted 
her mind in S) ite of herself. She had some duties to perform in this 
world yet remc'ning. There was her father; her fathor who had 
been so devoi Kt to her — who had never uttered a single reproach to 
her for all her faults and follies, and who, in her hour of tribulation, 
had clung to her with such fidelity. Was it not some source of satis- 
faction to see him again comparatively happy? How selfish for her 
to mar this graceful and innocent enjoyment ! She exerted herself to 
contribute to the amusement of her father and his kind friend, as well 
as to share it. The colour returned a little to her cheek ; sometimes 
she burst for a moment into something !ike her old gaiety, and, though 
liiese ebullitions were often followed by a gloom and moodiness, 
against which she found it in vain to contend, still, on the whdte, the 
change for the better was decided, and Mr. Temple yet hoped that 
ia lime his sight might again be blessed, and his life illustrated by his 
own brilliant Henrietta. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In which Mr. Temple and his Daughter, with their new Friend, make an andxpect«d 

Excursion. 

One delicious morDiog, remarkable even in the Sooth, Lord ModI- 
fort called upon them in bia carriage, and proposed a litUe exmirsion. 
Mr. Temple looked at his daughter, and was charmed that ^Henrietta 
consented. She rose from her seat, indeed, with unwonted apimation, 
and the three friends had soon quitted the city and entered its agree- 
able eovirons.^ 

'*Itwas wise to pass the winter io Italy," said Lord Montfort, 
" but, to see Tuscany in perfection, I should chopse the autumn. I 
know nothing more picturesque, than the carts laden with grapes, and 
drawn by milk-white steers." 

They drove gaily along at the foot of green hills, crowned ever and 
anon by a convent or a beautiful stone-pine. The landscape attracted 
the admiration of Miss Temple. A palladian villa rose Jrom the 
bosom of a gentle elevation, crowned with these picturesque tret^. A 
broad terrace of marble extended in front of the villa, on which were 
ranged orange-trees. On either side spread an olive-grove. The 
sky was without a cloud, and deeply blue; the bright beams of the sun 
illuminated the building. The road had wound so curiously into this 
last branch of the Apennine, that the party found themselves ia a circus 
of hills, clothed with Spanish chestnuts and olive-trees, from which 
there was apparently no outlet. A soft breeze, which it Was evident 
had passed over the wild flowers of the mountains, refreshed and 
charmed their senses. 

*' Gould you believe we were only two hours' drive from a city?" 
said Lord Montfort. 

'' Indeed," said Henrietta, ^Mf there be peace in (his world, one 
would think that the dweller in that beautiful villa enjoyed it." 

" Re has little to disturb him,^' said Lord Montfort ; *' thanks to his 
destiny and his temper." 

'/ 1 believe we make our miseries," said Henrietta, with a sigh. 
' ' After all, nature always offers us consolation. But who Uves here?" 

" I sometimes steal to this spot," replied his lordship. 

'' Oh ! this then is your villa ! Ah ! you have surprised us." 

** I aimed only to amuse you." 

•' You are very kind, Lord Montfort," said Mr. Temple ; ** and 
we owe you much." 
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They stopped — they ascended the terrace — they entered tlie villa. 
A few rooms only were furnished, but their app&arance indicated the 
taste and pursuits of its occupier. Busts and books were scattered 
about ; a table was covered with the implements of art; and the prin- 
cipal apartment opened into an English garden. 

" This is one of my native tastes/' said Lord Montfort, ** that will, 
I think, never desert me." 

The memorv of Henrietta was recalled to the flowers of Ducie and 
of Armine. Amid all the sweets a^nd sunshine she looked sad. She 
walked away from her companions; she seated herself on the terrace 
— her eyes were suffused with tears. Lord Monlfort took the arm of 
Mr. Temple, and led him away to a bust of Germanicus. 

*' Let me show it to Henrietta," said Mr. Temple; ** I must fetch 
her." 

Lord Montfort laid his hand gently on his companion. The emo- 
tion of Henrietta had not escaped his quick eye. 

"Miss Temple has made a great exertion," he said. ''Do not 
think me pedantic, but I am something of a physician. I have long 
perceived that, although Miss Ten^ple should be amused, she must 
sometimes be left alone." 

Mr. Temple looked at his companion ; but the countenance of Lord 
Montfort was inscrutable. His lordship offered him a medal, and 
then opened a portfolio of Marc Antonios. 

** These are very rare," said Lord Montfort; ** I bring them into 
the country with me, for really at Rome there is no lime to study them. 
By the bye, I have apian," continued his lordship, in a somewhat 
hesitating tone ; '' I wish I could induce you and Miss Temple to visit 
me at Rome." 

Mr. Temple shrugged his shoulders and sighed. 

''I'feel confident that a residence at Rome would benefit. Miss 
Temple," said his lordship, in a voice ;a little less calm thaiv usual. 
" There is much to see, and I would take care that she shocild see it 
in a manner which would not exhaust her. It is the most delightful 
climate, too, at this period. The sun shines here to-day, but the air 
of these hills at this season is sometimes treacherous. A calm life, 
with a variety of objects, is what she requires. Pisa is calm, but for 
her it is too dull. Believe me, there is something in the blended re- 
finement and interest of Rome that she would find exceedingly bene- 
ficial. She would see no one but ourselves ; society shall be at her 
command if she desires it." 

"My dear Lord," said Mr. Temple, " I thank you from the bottom 
of my heart for all your considerate sympathy ; but I cannot flatter 
myself that Henrietta could avail herself of your really friendly offer. 
My daughter is a great invalid. She—— *[ 

i 
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But here Miss Temple joined them. 

** We have a relic of a delicate temple here," said Lord Monlfort, 
dirocling her gaze to another window. •* You see it now to advantage 
— the columns glitter in the sun. There, perhaps, was worshipped 
some wood-nymph, or some river-god." 

The first classic ruin that she had yet beheld attracted the attentioo 
of Miss Temple. It was not far, and she acceded to the proposition of 
Lord Montfort to visit it. That little ramble was delightful. The 
novelty and the beauty of the object greatly interested her. It was 
charming also to view it under the auspices of a guide so full of infor- 
mation and feeling. 

•*Ah !" said Lord Montfort, **if I might only be your cicerone at 
»ome!'' 

**What say you, Henrietta f* said Mr. Temple, with a smile. 
'* Shall we go to Rome?" 

The proposition did not alarm Miss Temple as much as her father 
anticipated. Lord Montfort pressed the suggestion with delicacy; 
ho hinted at some expedients by which the journey might be rendered 
not very laborious. But as she did not reply, his lordship did not press 
t})o subject; sufficiently pleased, perhaps, that she had not met it with 
an immediate and decided negative. 

When they returned to the villa they found a collation prepared for 
them worthy of so elegant an abode. In his capacity of a host, Lord 
Montfort departed a little from that placid and even constrained de- 
meanour which generally characterised him. His manner was gay 
and flowing; and he poured out a goblet of Monte Pulciano and pre- 
sented it to Miss Temple. 

" You must pour a libation," he said, *'lo the nymph of the fane.*' 



CHAPTER IV. 

Showing that it is the first Step that is ever the most difficult. ' 

About a week after this visit to the Villa, Mr. Temple and his 
daughter were absolutely induced to accompany Lord Montfort to Rome. 
It is impossible to do justice to the tender solicitude with which his 
lordship made all the arrangements for the journey. Wherever they 
halted, they found preparations for their reception ; and so admirably 
had everything been concerted, that Miss Temple at length found her- 
self in the Eternal City, with almost as little fatigue as she had reached 
the Tuscan villa. 
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The palace of Lord Monlfort was in the most dislinguished quarter 
of the cUy, and situate in the midst of vast gardens full of walls of 
laurel, arches of ilex, and fountains of lions. They arrived at twilight, 
and the shadowy hour lent even additional space to the huge halls and 
galleries. Yet in the suite of rooms prepared for the reception of Mr. 
Temple and his daughter, every source of comfort seemed to have been 
collected. The marble floors were covered with Indian mats and 
carpets, the windows were well secured from the air which might 
have proved fatal to an invalid, while every species of chair, and 
couch, and sofa courted the languid or capricious form of Miss Temple 
— and she was even favoured with an English stove, and guarded by 
an Indian screen. The apartments were supplied with every book 
which it could have been supposed might amuse her ; there were 
guitars of the city and of Florence, and even an English piano; a li- 
brary of the choicest music ; and all the materials of art. The air of 
elegance and cheerful comfort that pervaded these apartments, so un- 
usual in this laud, the bright blaze of the fire, even the pleasant wax- 
lights, all combined to deprive the moment of that feeling of gloom 
and exhaustion which attends an arrival at a strange place at a late 
hour — and Henrietta looked around her, and almost fancied she was 
ODce more at Ducie. Lord Montfort introduced his fellow-travellers 
to their apartments, presented to them the servant who was to assume 
the management of their little household, and then reminding them 
of their mutual promises, that they were to be ealirely their own 
masters, and not trouble themselves about him any more than if they 
were at Pisa, he shook them both by the hand, and bade tiiem good- 
night. 

It must be confessed that the acquaintance of Lord Monfort had 
aflbrded great consolation to Henrietta Temple. It was impossible to 
beinsensible to -the sympathy and solicitude of one so highly-gifted and 
so very amiable. Nor should it be denied that this homage, from one 
of his dislinguished rank, was entirely without its ciiarm. To find 
ourselves, when deceived and deserted, unexpectedly an object of regard 
and consideration, will bring balm to most bosoms; but to attract, in 
such a situation, the friendship of an individual whose deferential 
notice, under any circumstances, must be flattering; and to be admired 
by one whom all admire — these are accidents of fortune which few 
could venture to despise. And Henrietta had now few opportunities 
to brood over the past ; a stream of beautiful and sublime objects passed 
unceasingly before her vision. Her lively and reflned taste, and her 
highly-cultured mind, could not refrain from responding to these glo- 
rious spectacles. She saw before her all that she had long read of, all that 
she had long mused over. Her mind became each day more serene and 
harmonious, as she gazed on these ideal creations, and dwelt on their 
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l)eaotirur repose. Her companion, too, exerted every art to prevent these 
amusements from degenerating into fatiguing expeditions. The Vatican 
was open to Lord Monlfort, when it was open to none others. Short 
ifisits, but numerous ones, was Iiis system. Sometimes they entered 
merely to see a statue or a picture they were reading or conversing about 
the preceding eve ; and then they repaired to some modern studio where 
their entrance always made the sculptor's eyes sparkle. At dinner there 
was always some distinguished guest, whom Henrietta wished to see ; 
and as she thoroughly understood the language, and spoke it, indeed, 
with fluency and grace, she was tempted to enter into conversations, 
whereall seemed delighted that she played her part. Sometimes, indeed, 
Henrietta would fly to her chamber to sigh, butsuddenly the palace re- 
sounded with tones of the finest harmony, or the human voice, with its 
most felicitous skill, stole upon her from the distant galleries. Although 
Lord Monlfort was not himself a musician, and his voice could not 
pour forth those fatal sounds that had ravished her soul from the lips 
of Ferdinand Arminc, he was well acquainted with the magic of music; 
and while ho haled a formal concert, the most eminent performers were 
often at hand in his palace to cuntribule at the fitting moment to the 
delight of his guests. Who could withstand the soft influence of a life 
so elegant and serene, or refuse to yield up their spirit to its gentle 
excitement and its mild distraction? The colour returned to Henrietta's 
cheek and the lustre to her languid eye ; her form regained its airy 
spring of health ; the sunshine of her smile burst forth once more. 

It would have been impossible for an indiflerent person not to per- 
ceive that Lord Montfort witnessed these changes with feelings of no 
slight emotion. Perhaps he prided himself upon his skill as a physi- 
cian, but he certainly watched the apparent convalescence of his friend's 
daughter with zealous interest. And yet Henrietta herself was not 
aware that Lord Monlfort's demeanour to her differed in any degree 
from what it was at Pisa. She had never been alone with him in her 
life; she certainly spoke more to him than she used, but then she 
spoke more to every body; and Lord Montfort certainly seemed to 
think of nothing but her pleasure and convenience and comfort; but ho 
did and said every thing so quietly, that all this kindness and solicitude 
appeared to be the habitual impulse of his generous nature. He cer- 
tainly was more intimate, much more intimate, than during the first 
week of their acquaintance, but scarcely more kind; for she remem- 
bered he had arranged her sofa the very first day they met, though he 
did not even remain to receive her thanks. 

One day a discussion rose about Italian society, between Mr. 
Temple and his host. His lordship was a great admirer of the domestic 
character and private life of the Italians. He maintained that there 
waa no existing people who more completely fulfilled the social duties 
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than Ibis much scandalised nation, respecting whom so many silly pre- 
judices are entertained by the English, whose travelling fellow-coun- 
trymen, by the bye, seldom enter into any society but that tainted circle 
that must exist in all capitals. 

" You haye no idea," he said, turning to Henrietta, "what amiable 
and accomplished people are the better order of Italians. I wish you 
would let me light up this dark bouse some night, and give you an Ita- 
lian party .^' 

** I should like it very much," said Mr. Temple. 

Whenever Henriettai did not enter her negative. Lord Montfort al- 
ways implied her assent, and it was resolved that the Italian party 
should be given. 

All the best families in Rome were present, and not a single English 
person. There were some, perhaps, whom Lord Montfort might have 
wished to have invited, but Miss Temple had chanced to express a wish 
that no English might be there, and he instantly acted upon her sug- 
gestion. 

The palace was magnificently illuminated. Henrietta had scarcely 
seen before its splendid treasures of art. Lord Montfort, in answer to 
her curiosity, had always playfully depreciated them, and said that 
they must be left for rainy days. The most splendid pictures and long 
rows of graceful or solemn stalues> were suddenly revealed to her ; 
rooms and galleries were opened that had never been observed before ; 
on all sides cabinets of vases, groups of imperial busts, rare bronzes, 
and vivid masses of tesselated pavement. Over all these choice and 
beautiful objects, a clear yet soft light was diffused, and Henrietta never 
recollected a spectacle more complete and effective. 

These rooms and galleries were soon filled with guests, and Hen- 
rietta could not be insensible to the graceful and engaging^ dignity with 
which Lord Montfort received the Roman world of fashion. That 
constraint which at first she had attributed to reserve, but which of late 
she had ascribed to modesty, now entirely quitted him. Frank, yet 
always dignified, smiling, apt, and ever felicitous, it seemed that he 
had a pleasing word for every ear, and a particular smile for every 
face. She stood at some distance leaning on her father's arm, and 
watching him. Suddenly he turned and looked around. It was they 
whom he wished to catch. He came up to Henrietta and said', *' I wish 
to introduce you to the Princess—. She is an old lady, but of the 
first distinction here. I would not ask this favour of you, unless I 
thought you would be pleased." 

Henrietta could not refuse his request. Lord Montfort presented her 
and her father to the Princess, the most agreeable and important 
person in Rome ; and having now provided for their immediate amuse- 
ment, he had tim^ to attend to his guests in general, An admirable 
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concert now in some degree hushed the general conversation. The 
voices of the most beautiiul women in Rome echoed in those aparf- 
ments. When the music ceased, the guests wandered about the (gal- 
leries, and at length the principal saloons were filled with dancerj. 
Lord Montfort approached Miss Temple. " There is one room in the 
palace you have never yet visited," he said, ** my tribune; 'lis open to- 
night for the first time." 

Henrietta accepted his offered arm. ''And how do you like (ho 
Princess?" he said as they walked along. ** It is agreeable to live ii) a 
counirj' where your guests amuse themselves." 

At (he end of (ho principal gallery, Henrietta perceived an open 
door, wiiich admitted them into a small oc(agon chamber, of Ionic 
architecture. The walls were not hung with pictures, and one work of 
art alone solicited their attention. Elevated on a pedeslei of porphyry, 
surrounded by a rail of bronze arrows of (he lightest workir anship, was 
that statue of Diana, which they had so much admired ai Pisa. The 
cheek, by an ancient process, the secret of which has been recently 
regained at Rome, was tinted with a delicate glow. 

** Do you approve of it," said Lord Montfort to the admiring Hen- 
rietta. *'Ah! dearest Miss Temple," he continued, ** it is my happi- 
ness that the rose has also returned to a fairer cheek than tiiis." 



CHAPTER V. 

W^hich contains some rather painful Explanations. 

The reader will not, perhaps, be very much surprised that the ^lar- 
quess of Montfort soon became the declared admirer of Miss Temple. 
His Lordship made the important declaration after a very differeut 
fashion to (he unhappy Ferdinand Armine ; he made it to the Lady's 
father. Long persuaded that Miss Temple's illness had its origin in (Iil* 
mind, and believing that in that case the indisposition of a young lady 
had probably arisen, from one cause or another, in the disappointment 
of he;- alTeclions, Lord Montfort resolved to spare her feelings, unpre- 
pared, the pain of a personal appeal. The beauty, the talent, the en- 
gaging disposition, and the languid melancholy of Miss Temple, had 
excited his admiration and his pity, and had finality won a heart ca- 
pable of deep aflections, but gifted with great self-con troul. He did 
not conceal from Mr. Temple the conviction that impelled him to (he 
course which he had thought proper to pursue, and this delicate con- 
duct relieved Mr. Temple greatly from the unavoidable embarraissment 
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of hid position. Mr. Temple contented himself with communicating to 
Lord Montfort, that his daughter had indeed entered into an engagement 
with one who was not worthy of her affections, and that the moment 
her father had been convinced of the charaicter of the individual, he 
had quitted England with his daughter. He expressed his unqualified 
approbation of the overture of Lord Montfort, to whom he was indeed 
sincerely attached, and which gratiCed all those worldly feelings from 
which Mr. Temple was naturally not exempt. In such an alliance Mr. 
Temple recognised the- only mode by which his daughter's complete 
recovery could be secured. Lord Montfort in himself offered every- 
thing which it would seem that the reasonable fancy of woman could 
desire. He was young, handsome, amiable, accomplished, sincere, 
and exceedingly clever; while, at the same time, as Mr. Temple was 
well aware, his great position would insure that reasonable gratification 
of vanity from which none are free, which is a fertile source of happi- 
ness, and which would, at all times, subdue any bitter recollections 
which might occasionally arise to cloud the retrospect of his daughter. 

It was Mr. Temple, who, exerting all the arts of his abandoned pro- 
fession, now indulging in intimations and now in panegyric, conveying 
to his daughter, with admirable skill, how much the intimate acquain-* 
tance with Lord Montfort contributed to his happiness, gradually fann- 
ing the feeling of gratitude to so kind a friend, which already had been 
exqited in his daughter's heart, into one of zealous regard, and jSnally 
seizing his opportunity with practised felicity — it was Mr. Temple who 
at length ventured to communicate to his daughter the overture which 
had been confided to him. 

Henrietta shook her head. ^ 

*' I have too great a regard for Lord Montfort, to accede to his 
Wishes," said Miss Temple. ** He deserves something belter than a 
bruised spirit, if not a broken heart." 

** But, my dearest Henrietta, you really take a wrong, an impracti- 
cable view of affairs. Lord Montfort must be the best judge of what 
will contribute to his own happiness." 

*' Lord Montfort is acting under a delusion," replied Miss Temple. 
'* If he knew all that had occurred he would shrink from blending his 
life with mine." 

** Lord Montfort knows every thing," said the father, * * that is, every 
thing he should know." 

" Indeed I" said Miss Temple. " I wonder he docs not look upon 
me with contempt, at the least with pity." 

'* He loves you, Henrietta," said her father. 

*,' Ah Move, love, love ! name not love to me. No, Lord Montfort 
cannot love me. It is not love that he feels." 

14 
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" You have gained his heart, and he ofTers you his ha6d. kfbM 
these proofs of love ?" 

*' Generous ! good young man I'* exclaimed Henrietta ; *• I rwpect, 
I admire him ; I might have loved htm. But it Is i6o hit^.'' 

*' My beloved daughter, oh! do not say so I For my sake do iMtrj 
so," exclaimed Mr. Temple. •* I have no Wish— I have had no vish, 
my child, but for your happiness. Lean upon your father, listen to him, 
be guided by his advice. Lord Montfort possesses every qualUy ^hich 
can contribute to the happiness of woman. A man so rarely giRed I 
never met. There is not a woman in the world, howetet dialled her 
rank, however admirable her beauty, however gifted hiir beings %Iio 
might not feel happy and honoured in the homage of such a taian. B^ 
lieve me, my dearest daughter, that this is an onion whiefa mast ledd 
to happiness. Indeed, were it to occur, I could die content. I shouU 
have no more cares, no more hopes. AH would then have Bappeiied 
that the most sanguine parent, even with such a cbih) as yotJk, eouM 
wish or imagine. We should be so happy ! For his sake, for tny «&e, 
for all our sakes, dearest Henrietta, grant his wish. Believe me, be- 
lieve me, he is indeed worthy of you." 

** I am not worthy of him," said Henrietta, in amelanchbly vot^. 

** Ah ! Henrietta, who is like you !" exclaimed the fotrd and eicited 
father. 

Al this moment a servant announced that Lord Montfort WbnM, with 
their permission, wait upon them. Henrietta seemed plunged ft 
thought. Suddenly she said, *' I c&nnot rest until this is settled. Papi, 
leave me with him a few moments alone." Mr. Temple retired. 

A faint blush rose to the cheek of her visiter when be pereeived that 
Miss Temple was alone. He seated himself at her side, but he was 
unusually constrained. 

*' My dear Lord Montfort," said Miss Temple, very calmly, ** I hnt 
to speak upon a painful subject, but I have undergone so diuch duffer- 
ing, that I shall not shrink from this. Papa has informed foe fbis 
morning that you have been pleased to p^y me the highest compliment 
that a man can pay a woman. I wiBh to thank you for it. I wish 
to acknowledge it in terms the strongest and the Wamrest I can use. I 
am sensible of the honour, the liigh honour that you have intended iAt* 
It is indeed an honour of which any woman might be proud. You 
have offered me a heart of which I know the worth. No dnd can ap- 
preciate the value of your character better than myileff. { do jusGce, 
full justice, to your virtues, your alccomplishments, yout domtnandifig 
talents, and your generous soul. Except my father, there is no one 
who holds so high a place in iny affections as yourself. You have 
been my kind and true friend ; and a kind and true friendship, triiSM 
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and isilic^re, I teltrtti you. More than friends we never can be, for I 
have no heart to give." 

''Ah! dearest Miss Temple/' said Lord Montfort, in an agitated 
tone, ** I ask nothing but that friendship ; but let me enjoy it in your 
constant society ; let the world recognise my riglit to be your conso- 
ler." 

** You deserve a better and a brightel* fate, my lord. I should not 
be your friend if I could enter into such an engagement." 

'* Theoaly aim oC my life is to make you happy/' said Lord Mont-^ 
fort. 

*' I am sure that I ought to be happy with such a friend," said Hen- 
li^tfe Tettple, *' and I am happy. How different is the world to me 
to ^\M it was before I knew you ! Ah I why will you disturb this 
life of <5bt!Solalion ? Why will you call me back to recollections that 
I wonM fain banish ? Why—" 

" Dearest Miss Temple," said Lord Montfort, ** do not reproach me 1 
Yon make me wretched. Remember, dear lady, thdit I have not' 
songht thfs conversation ; ttiat if I were presumptuous in my plans and 
hopes, Ht least took pf'ecautloBs that I should be the only sufferer by 
their nonMTalfilmen t / ' 

" BesI and mos* generoiis of men ! I would not for the world be 
tmkind to you. Pardon my distracted words. Bui yon know all? 
Has pap*i fold you al! ? It is my wish." 

" It IS ttot mine,'' i^lted Lord Mt)ntfort^, ** 1 wish not to J^ne- 
trate yacrr «oi*o wn, ktit otoly to soothe them . " 

'* Oh! ffwebadbtit ttnefearlter,'* ^aid Hettrtett^ Temple ; " it we 
had but kiiown earch <Ah&r a yeaf ago I w!ien I was— ^ot worthy of 
yon— bat iftor6 worthy of yoti. But now, w1(h health shattered, the 
lightness of my spirit vanished, the fteshnessof my feelings gone— no 1 
my kind friend, toy ^eat gentle friend, my affection for you is too sin- 
cere to accede to yout tequest ; and a year hencfe, Lord Montfort will 
thank me for my denial." 

*' I ti<5areely dare to speak/' 6aid Lord Montfort, iti a Jowtofte, as 
if strppitislfig his em^otton ; '* if I Wete to express my feelings, I might 
agitate you. I wiH tiot thcfn venture to teply to what y6u have urged : 
to tell you I iMfik you the fiaostbeautiTul and eWgagiAg being fliat ever 
breatfted ; bt hof^ I Adte tipoti your ^pensive spirit, hnd tiaiii tft for hours 
together gawtig tfh the language oT those dark eyes. Oh ! Jliss Temple, 
to tte you nevet cbxM have been mote beautiful, more fasciwating. 
Alas ! I tnay itrt eveh bitjathe my love ; I am unfortdnate. And yet • 
sweet tefly, pard<m this agitation I have ocieasioned you ; try to love me 
yet ; en^e at leasd my presence ; and let me continue to chcrislh ttiafl 
intimacy <h3rt*[«Bthf own over my existence a chatin soinexptessfble/" 

I4» 
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So saying, he venlmred lo take her hand, and pressed it with devotion 
to his lips. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Which contaiM an EvCBt not less important than the one which condudeA the 

Second hook. 

LOBD MoNTFORT was Scarcely disheartened by this interview with 
Miss Temple. His lordship was a devout believer in the influence ot 
time. It was unnatural to suppose that one so young and so gifted as 
Henrietta could uUlmalely maintain that her career was terminated 
because her afifectionshad been disappointed by an intimacy which was 
confessedly of so recent an origin as the faUl one in question. - Lord 
Montfort differed from most men in this respect, that the consciousness 
of this intimacy did not cost him even a pang. He preferred in.deed to 
gain the heart of a woman like Miss Temple, who, without having in 
the least degree forfeited the innate purity of her nature and the native 
freshness of her feelings, had yet learnt in some degree to penetrate- the 
mystery of the passions, to one so untutored in the world's ways, that 
she might have bestowed upon him a heart less experienced indeed, 
but not more innocent. He was convinced that the affection of Hen^ 
rietta, if once obtained, might be relied on, and that the painful past 
would only make her more finely appreciate his high-minded devotion, 
and amid all the dazzling characters and seducing spectacles of the 
world, cling to him with a firmer gratitude and a more faithful fondness. 
And yet Lord Montfort was a man of deep emotions, and of a very fas- 
tidious taste. He was a man of as romantic a temperament as Fer- 
dinand Armine; but with Lord Montfort, life was the romance of 
reason, with Ferdinand, the romance of imagination. The first was 
keenly alive to all the imperfections of pur nature, but he also gave that 
nature credit for all its excellencies. He observed finely, he calcula- 
ted nicely, and his result was generally happiness. Ferdinand, on the 
contrary, neither observed nor calculated. His imagination created 
fantasies, and his impetuous passions struggled to realise them. 

Although Lord Montfort carefully abstained from pursuing the subject 
which nevertheless engrossed his thoughts, he had a vigilant and skilful 
ally in Mr. Temple. That gentleman lost no opportunity of pleading 
his lordship's cause, while he appeared only to advocate hi^ own; and 
this was the most skilful mode of controlling. the judgm'feBt of his 
daughter. 
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Henrietta Templl, the most aflectionate and dutiful of children, left 
to reflect, sometimes asked hers61f whether she were justified, from 
what she endeayourcd to believe was a mere morbid feeling, from 
accomplishing the happiness of that parent who loved her so well? 
There had been no concealment of her situation or of her sentiments. 
There had heen no deception as to the past. Lord Montfort knew all. 
She had told him that she could only bestow a broken spirit. Lord 
Montfort aspired only to console it. She was young. It was not pro- 
bable that the death which she had once sighed for would bo accorded 
to her. Was her father to pass the jilill long career which probably 
awaited bin in ministering to the wearisome caprices of a querulous 
iHTalid? This was a sad return for all his goodness — a gloomy catas- 
trophe of all his bright h.opes. And if she could ever consent to blend 
her life with another's, what individual could oiTcr pretensions which 
might ensure her tranquillity, or even happiness, equal to those prof- 
fered by Lord Montfort? Ah! who was equal to him? — so amiable, 
so generous, so interesting! 

It was in such a mood of mind that Henrietta would sometimes turn 
with a glance of tenderness and gratitude to that being who seemed 
to breathe only for her solace and graliGcation. If it bo agonising to 
be deserted, there is at least consolation in being cherished. And who 
cherished her? One'whom all admired— one, to gain whose admira- 
tion, or even attention, every woman sighed. What was she before 
she knew Montfort? If she had not known Montfort, .what would 
she have been even at this present? She recalled the hours of anguish, 
the long days of bitter mortification, the dull, the wearisome, the 
cheerless, hopeless, uneventful, Isours that were her lot when lying on 
her solitary sofa at Pisa, brooding over the romance of Armine and all 
its passion — the catastrophe of Ducie, and all its baseness. And now 
there was not a moment without kindness, without sympathy, 
without considerate attention and innocent amusement. If she 
were querulous, no one murmured ; if she were capricious, 
every one yielded to her fancies ; but if she smiled, every one was 
happy. Dear, noble Montfort, thine was the magic that had worked 
this change! And for whom were all these choice exertions made? 
For one whom another had trifled with, deserted, betrayed! And 
Montfort knew it. He dedicated his life to the consolation of a despised 
woman. Leaning on the arm of Lord Montfort^ Henrietta Temple 
might meet the eye of Ferdinand Armine and his rich bride, at least 
without feeling herself an object of pity ! 

Time had' flown on. The Italian spring, with all its splendour, 
illumined the glittering palaces and purple shores of Naples. Lord 
Montfort and his friend were' returning from Capua in his galley. Miss 
Temple was seated between her father and their host. The Ausonian 
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V. 

clime, the beautiful scene, the sweet society, h^ sill coiobiQed to {oo- 
duce a day [of exquisite enjoymeDt. Henrietta Temple could no^ 
refrain from expressing her delight. Her eye sparkled like ttie star 
9f eve that glittered over the glowing mountains ; her cheel^: ivas at 
radiant as the sunset.* 

' " Ah ! what a happy day has this been 1" she exclaimed. 

' The gentle pressure of her hand reminded her of the delist her 
exclamation had afforded one of her companions. Strange to say, 
that pressure was returned. With a trembling heart Lord Montfort 
leant back in the galley ; and yet, ere the morning sun had flung its 
flaniing beams over the city, Henrietta Temple was bis bi^rpthed. , 
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CHAPTER I. 

Wfaich^contains a reniarka))le Change of Fortime. 

Although Lord Montfort was now the received and recognised 
admirer of Miss Temple, their intended union was not immediate. 
Henrietta was herself averse to such an arrangement, but U was not 
necessary for her to urge this somewhat ungracious desire, as Lord 
Monlfbrt was anxious that she should be introduced to his family before 
their marriage, and that the ceremony should be performed in his 
native country. Their return to England, therefore, was now medi- 
tated. That event was hastened by an extraordinary occurrence. 

Good fortune in this world they say, is seldom single. Mr. Temple 
at this moment was perfectly content with his destiny. Ea^y in his 
oWn circumstances, with his daughter's future prosperity about to be 
provided for by an union with the heir to one of the richest peerages 
in the kingdom, he had nothing to desire. His daughter was happy, 
h^ entertained the greatest esteem and affection for his future ^on-ia- 
law, and the world went well with him in eyery respeqt. 

It was in this fulness of his happiness that destiny with its usq^ 
wild caprice, resolved " to gild refined gold, and paint the lily ;" ^ad 
it was determined that Mr. Temple should wake one morning among 
the wealthiest commoners of England. 

There happened to be an old Baronet, a great hupourist* witbout 
ady very near relations, who bad beeji a god^n of Mr. Xemple'a 
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graodfalher. Be bad oayer invilei} or encouraged any intimacy or 
eonnection nvilh the Temple family, but bad always throughout life 
kept hifQseU aloof from any acquaintance with them. Mr. Temple, 
indeed^ b^d only s^q him once, but certainly under rather advanta- 
geQu« circumstances. It was when Mr. Temple was minister at the 
German Court, to which wo have alluded, that Sir Temple was a vi- 
siter at the^gapital at which Mr. Temple was a Resident. The Minister 
had shpwa bim some civilities, which was his duty; and Henrietta had 
appeared to please bim. But be bad not remained long at this place ; 
had refoftQd at the time to be more than their ordinary guest ; and bad 
IQvej, by aay letter, me^ge, or other mode pf communication, cou- 
vcty^ to tbem the slightest id^ea that the bospitable Minister and his 
^rflding daughter had dwelt a moment on bis memory. And yet 
Sir Te«»ple. Oevereux bad now departed froa\ the world, where it had 
^ppareotiy beeo the principal object of his career to avoid ever mak- 
ing a friend, aad had left the whole of his immense fortune to the 
Kight Honourable Pelbam Temple, by this bequest proprietor of one 
of the finest estates in the county of York, and a very considerable 
personal property, the accumulated savings of a large rental and a long 

This was a great event. Mr. Temple had the most profound re- 
spect for property. It was impossible for the late Baronet to have left 
his estate to an individual who could more thoroughly appreciate its 
possession. Even personal property was not without its charms — but 
a large landed estate, and a large landed estate in the county of York, 
and that large estate in the county of York flanked by a good round 
sum of three per cent. Consols duly recorded in the Rotunda of Thread- 
necdle-streetr— it was a combination of wealth, power, consideration, 
and convenience, which exactly bit the ideal of Mr. Temple, and to 
the fascination of which I should rather think the taste of few men 
wouU W iWjQfl^ible. Mr, Temple being a man of family, bad none 
of th» wj^ward eoab^rassnoyeots of a parvenu to contend with. ''It 
was lh# lu«kiegt thiQg m Ibe world,'' be would say, ''that poor Sir 
Tem()le was ny grandfajl|ier's godson, not oiUy because in all probabi- 
lUy it QbtaifK9d ue his fortune, but because be bore life name of Tem- 
ple ; ve abaU selUe down in Yorkshire scarcely as strangers, we shall 
Bot be lookt^ upon as a new family, and in a little time the whole 
aflair wili hs aonsid^ced rather oae of infaeritance than bequest. But, 
after all, wbat is it to me ! It is only for your sake, Digby, that I 
n^joiee. I tbiok it will please your family. I will settle every thing 
immedjaliely qb Heoxietla. They shall have tbe gratification of know- 
iog (bat UmIt son is about to m^rry tbe richest heiress in England. 

The rifibasi beiraas ia England I Henrietta Temple the richest 
k^mm im fti^odl Ab I bow mAny bslings with that tbougbt arise ! 
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Strange lo say, the anDOuncemeDt of Ihis extraordinary event brought 
less joy than might have been supposed to the heiress herself. 

It was in her chamber and alone, that Henrietta Temple mused over 
this freak of destiny. It was in vain to conceal it, her thoughts re- 
curred to Ferdinand. They might have been so happy I Why was 
ho not true I And perhaps he had sacrificed hiniself to his family, per*- 
haps even personal distress had driven him to the fatal deed. Her 
kind, feminine fancy conjured up every possible extenuation of his dire 
offence. She grew very sad. She could not believe that he was false 
at Ducic ; oh, no 1 she never could believe it ! He must have been 
sincere, and if sincere, oh ! what a heart was lost there ! What would 
site have not given to have been the ni^ans of saving him from alibis 
sorrows! She recalled his occasional melanchofy, his desponding 
words, and bow the glo(«m left his brow and his eye brightened when 
she fondly prophesied that she would restore the house. She might 
restore it now ; and now he was another's, and she — what was she? 
A slave like him. No longer her own mistress, at the only moment 
she had the power to save him. Say what they like, there is a pang 
in balked affection, for which no wealth, power, or place, watchful in- 
dulgence or sedulous kindness, can compensate. Ah ! the heart, the 
heart ! 



CHAPTER n. 

lu which the Reader is again introduced to Captain Armine, daring his visit to 

London. 

We must not forgot our friends at Armine Place. Their career was 
not as eventful as that of the Temple family. Miss Grandison had re- 
solved upon taking a house in London for the season, and had ob^ 
tained a promise from her uncle and aunt to be her guests. < Lady 
Armine's sister was to join them from Balh. As for Ferdinand, the 
spring had gradually restored him to health, but not to his former 
frame of mind. He remained moody and indolent, incapable of exer* 
lion, and a prey to the darkest humours ; circumstances however oc- 
curred, which rendered some energy on his part absolutely necessary. 
His crediidrs grew importunate, and the arrangement of his affairs, or 
dcpartr.rc from his native land, was an alternative now become inevi- 
table. The month of April, which witnessed thearrival of the Temples 
and Lord Montfort in England, welcomed also to London Miss Gran- 
diSQii aii4 her guests. A few weeks after, Ferdinandi tvho had evaded 
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(he journey with his family, and who would not on any account become 
a guest' of his cousin, settled himself down at a quiet hotel in the vi- 
cinity of Grosvenor Square; but not quit alone, for almost at the last 
hour Glastonbury had requested permission to accompany him, and 
Ferdinand, who duly valued Ihe society of the only person with whom 
he could converse about his broken fortunes and his blighted hopes 
without reserve, acceded to his wish with the greatest satisfaction. 

A sudden residence in a vast metropolis, after a life of rural seclu- 
sion, has without doubt a very peculiar effect upon the mind. The 
immense population, the multiplicity of objects, the important interests 
hourly impressed upon the intelligence, the continually occurring 
events, the noise, the bustle, the general and widely-spread excite- 
ment^ all combine to make us keenly sensible of our individual insig- 
nificdnce ; and those absorbing passions, that in our solitude, fed by 
our imagination, have assumed such gigantic and substantial shapes, 
rapidly subside, by an almost imperceptible process, into less colossal 
proportions, and seem invested, as it were, with a more shadowy as- 
pect. As Ferdinand Armine jostled his way through the crowded 
streets of London, urged on by his own harassing and inexorable affairs, 
and conscious of the impending -peril of his career, while power and 
wealth dazzled his eyes in all directions, he began to look back upon 
Ihe passionate past with feelings of less keen sensation than heretofore, 
and almost to regret that a fatal destiny, or his impetuous soul, had en- 
tailed upon him so much anxiety, and prompted him to reject the 
glittering cup of fortune that had been proffered to him so opportunely . 
He sighed for enjoyment and repose ; the memory of his recent suffer- 
ings made him shrink from that reckless indulgence of the passions, 
of which the consequences had been so severe. 

It was in this mood, exhausted by a visit to his lawyer, that ho 
stepped into a military club, of which he was a member, and look up 
a newspaper. Caring little for politics, his eye wandered over, un- 
interested, its pugnacious leading articles and tedious parliamentary 
reports ; and he was about to throw it down, when a paragraph caught 
his notice, which instantly engrossed all his attention. It was in '* the 
Morning Post" that ho thus re^d : — 

"The Marquis of Montfort, the eldest son of the Duke of-- — , whose 
return to England we recently noticed, has resided for several years 
in Italy. His Lordship is considered one of the most accomplished 
noblemen of the day, and was celebrated at Rome for his patronage 
of the arts. Lord Montfort will shortly be united to the beautiful Miss 
Temple, the only daughter of the Right Honourable Pelham Temple. 
Miss Temple is esteemed one of the richest heiresses in England, as 
she will doubtless inherit the whole of the immense fortune to which 
her father so unexpectedly acceded : Mr. Temple is a widower, and 
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has Ba 8dB. Mr. Teeiple w^s formerly our miniito? nl e#¥^Fl) of iba 
Gexman Courts, wberQ h^ was distinguished by l^is abiHti§s» a^d hk 
hospitality to his traYelliog countrymen. It is said (hat (b^ rent roll 
o( the Yorkshire estates of the late Sir Temple I)eYeF^m; i§ wH lesa 
than iS,QOO/, per annum* The personal property also U v^ry coasi- 
denihle. We understand that Mr. Temple has purchased the m^ipsioii 
of the Duke of "^ "^ ^ *, in Grosvener Square, I^or4 Mooifgrt le^HMB-^ 
panled Mr. Temple and his amiable daughtor to this country/' 

What a wild and fiery chaos was the mindofF^iQ|fid4riniB<)t 
when he read this paragraph. The wonders it veYeA)e4 pviff^dded 
^ach other with such rapidity, that for seme time hfi was ^^priv^d of 
power of reflection. Henrietta Temple in Euglaodl-frjleBrietta 
Teipple one of the greatest h^resses in the country l-r-rHeBrietta Temple 
about to be ii^mediately u^rried to anothpr | JiUk fi[e9r|etta Temple, 
(be H^prietta Temple who had joined b^ lips to bl9» wh^ip b§i iidored, 
apd by whom he bad beep worshipj^d I-^Tbe H^nriettii Temple, 
whose beautiful lock was at this very momept w big haatrt l^^thQ 
llenrietta Temple, f(^r whom be had forfeitQ4 fortune, IHPlilyt power, 
$ilmost life ! 

Woman, *WomAB I Put not thy trust in WQpan I Aid y^lt tfould 
ha reproach her? Bid she not believe herself trifled witb \>Y him, 
outraged, deceived, deluded, deserted? And did she, coiild |he love 
another? Was there another, to whom she bad poured ferlb )M^r heart 
as to him, and all that beautiful flow of fascinating and BdairiYalled 
^(notion ? Was there another, to whom she had pledge4 bfif pure and 
passionate soul ? Ah ! no ; he would not, he could npt MJi&ve it« 
Light and false Henrietta oould never be. She bad h^^ 9fi(E^f ^he 
had heed admired, she had been loved — who that saw het wauld not 
admire and love?'?rrTand be was the victim of her piQue, f^rJi^M Qf ^^^ 
despair. 

But, she was not yet married. They were, acc^nrding tA tb^se Uees, 
to he soon united. It appeared they had travelled toigeUiKHr; that 
thought gave him a pang. Gould he not see her ? C(^i b^ Wi ex- 
l^ain all ? Could he not prove his heart had ever been liri^ and fond? 
Could he not tell her all that had happened, all that be ba4 ^ered, 
all the madness of his misery ; and could she resist lb#l v»ioe whose 
accents had onee been her joy, that glance which had omtk ftUod her 
heart wilb rapture? And, when she found that Ferdinand, her own 
Ferdinaiid, had indeed never deeeived her, waa worthy oC bar choice 
af&fitioB, aad suffering even at Ibis moment for her sw^t sake, what 
were all the cold-blooded ties in which she had since iiiiiol¥ad herself? 
She was hie, by an older and more ardent bond^^^shoiildr he net claifli 
his right? Could i^e deny it? 

Glaim what? The hand of an beiresa, Should U he said thi^ w 
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Armine came crouching for lucre, where he ought to have commanded 
for love? Never ! Whatever she might think, his conduct had been 
faultless to her. It was not for Henrietta lo complain. She was not 
the victim, if one, jndeed, there might chance to be. He had loved 
her, ^he had returned his passion; for her sake he had made the 
greatest of sacrifices, forfeited a splendid inheritance, and a fond and 
iaithful jheart. When he had thought of her before, pining perhaps 
in some >foreign solitude, he had never ceased reproaching himself for 
his conduct, and had accused himself of deqeption and cruelty ; but 
now, in this moment of her flush prosperity, ''esteemed ctne of the 
richest heiresses io England V. (he ground his teeth as he recalli^d that 
phrase,) a.od the affianced bride of a great no^le (his old copipanion, 
Lord Montfort, too; what a strange thing is life!) proud, smiling, and 
prosperous, while he was alone, with a broken heart and worse thao. 
desperate fortunes, and all for her sake, his soul became bitter ; be. 
reproached her with want of feeling ; he pictured her as void of ge- 
ruine sensibility ; he dilated on her indifference sin^e they ha4 parted; 
her silence, so strange, now no longer ine^^plicable; the total want of 
interest she had exhibited as to his career ; he sneered at the lightness 
of her temperament ; he cursed her caprice ; he denounced he.^* Uifer-? 
oal treachery ; in the disto^rted phantom of his ^gonis^d imagination, 
she became to him even an object of hatred. 

Poor Ferdinand Armine I it was the first time he bad exp^i^i^nce^ 
the maddening pangs of jealousy. 

Yet how he had loved this woman ! How he had doted on her ! 
And now they might have l^een so happy i There 19 nothing that de-^ 
presses a man so much as the conviction of bad fortune. There aei^ed» 
in this sudden return, great fortiine, and impending marriage of Hen- 
rietta Temple, such a combination, as far as Ferdinand Armi^(» was 
concerned, of vexatious circumstances; it would appear that be bad 
been so near perfect happiness and missed it, that he felt quite weary 
of existence, and seriously meditated depriving himself of it. 

It so happened that he had promised this day to dine at his cousin's; 
for Glastonbury, who was usually his companion, had accepted an 
invitation this day to dine with the noble widow of his old patroo. 
Ferdinand, tmwever, found [himself quite incapable of enteriqg into 
any society, and he hurried to bis hotel to send a note of incuse to 
Brook-street. As he arrived, Glastonbury was just about to step into 
a hackney-coach, so thait Ferdinaftd had no opportunity of coiSMS^uni- 
c^ting his sorrows to his friend, even h^d h^ b^en inqlined. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In wUich Glastonbury meets the very last person in the World he expected, and 

the strange consequences. 

When Glastonbury arriYed at the mansion of the good old Duches^, 
he found nobody in the drawing-room but a young man of very dis- 
tinguished appearance, whose person was unknown to him, but who, 
nevertheless, greeted him with remarkable cordiality, The good 
Glastonbury returned, with some confusion, his warm salutation. 

'• It is many years, since we last met, Mr. Glastonbury," said the 
young man. " I am not surprised you have forgotten me. I am 
Lord Montfort; Digby, perhaps you recollect?" 

'* My dear child I my dear Lord 1 You have indeed changed 1 You 
are a man, and I am a very old one." 

** Nay! my dear Sir, I do assure you I observe little change. Be- 
lieve me, I have often recalled your image in my long absence, and I 
find now that my memory has not deceived me." 

Glastonbury and his companion fell into some conversation about 
his L.ordship's travels, and residence at Rome, in the midst of which 
their hostess entered. 

•* I have asked you, my dear Sir, to meet our family circle," said 
her Grace, *' for I do not think I can well ask you to meet any who 
love you belter. It is long since you have seen Digby." 

'' Mr. Glastonbury did not recognise me, grandmamma," said Lord 
Montfort. 

'* These sweet children have all grown out of your sight, Mr. Glas- 
tonbury," said the Duchess, ** but they are very good. And as for 
Digby, I really thipk he comes to see his poor grandmother every 
day." 

The Duke and Duchess, and two very young daughters, were now 
announced. 

'' I was so sorry that I was not at home when you called, Glaston- 
bury," said his Grace, ** but I thought I should soon hear of you at 
grandmamma's." 

"And, dear Mr. Glastonbury, why did you not come up and see 
me?" said the younger Duchess. 

"And, dear Mr. Glastonbury, do you remember me?" said one 
beautiful daughter. 

"And me, Mr. Glastonbury, me; I am Isabella." 

Blushing, smiling, bowing, constrained from the novelty of his si- 
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tualioa, and yet every now and then quite at ease when his ear recal- 
led a familiar voice, dear Mr. Glastonbury was very gratified and very 
happy. The Duke took him aside, and they were soon engaged in 
conversation. 

' ' How is Henrietta to-day, Digby V inquired Isabella. " I left her 
an hour ago ; we have been riding, and expected to meet you all. She 
will be here immediately." 

There was a knock, and soon the drawing-room door opened, and 
Miss Temple was announced. 

" I must make papa's apologies," said Henrietta, advancing and em- 
bracing the old Duchess. '' I hope he may get here in the evening; 
but he bade me remind your Grace that your kind invitation was only 
provisionally accepted." 

" He is quite right," said the old lady ; ' ' and indeed I hardly expect- 
ed him, for he told me there was a public dinner which he was obliged 
to attend. I am sure that our dinner is a very private one, indeed," 
continued the old lady with a smile. ^* It is really a family party, 
tliough there is one member of the family here whom you do not 
know, my dear Miss Temple, and whom, I am sure, you will love as 
much as all of us do. Digby, where is ?" 

At this moment dinner was announced. Lord Montfort offered his 
arm to Henrietta. '* There, lead the way," said the old lady; ''the 
girls must beau themselves, for I have no young men to-day for them. 
I suppose man and wife must bo parted, so I must take my son's arm ; 
Mr. Glastonbury, you will hand down the Duchess." But, before- 
Glaslonbury's name was mentioned, Henrietta was half-way down* 
stairs. 

The Duke and his son presided at the dinner. Henrietta sat on 
one side of Lord Montfort, his mother on the other. Gaslonbury sat 
on the right hand of the Duke, and opposite their hostess ; the two young 
ladies in the middle. All the guests had been seated without Glaston- 
bury and Henrietta recognising each other ; and, as he sat on the same* 
side of the table as Miss Temple, it was not until Lord Montfort asked 
Mr. Glastonbury to tako wine with him that Henrietta heard a name* 
that might well ; indeed, turn her pale. 

Glastonbury I It never entered into her head at the moment that il^ 
was the Mr. Glastonbury whom she had known. Glastonbury 1— what 
a name! What dreadful associations did it not induce ! She looked* 
forward — sho caught the well-remembered visage— she sunk back in) 
her chair. But Henrietta Temple had a strong mind ; this was surely 
an occasion to prove it. Mr. Glastonbury's attention was not attracted 
to her: he knew, indeed, that there was a lady at the table called Hen-*- 
rielta, but he was engrossed with his neighbours, and his eye never 
caught the daughter of Mr. Temple. It was not until the ladies rose 
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to retire that Mr. Gtastonbory beheld that form which he had not fot- 
gotteil, and looked upon a lltdy whose name was associated in his 
memory with the most disastrous and motHrnfal moments of his life. 
Miss Temple followed the Duchess out of the room, and Glastonbtiry, 
per|)l^xed atid agitated, resunted his seat. 

But Henrietta was the prey of emotions fa^ more acute and distf^bt- 
ing. It seemed to her that she had really been unacquainted with 
fte stkte of her heart until flifs Budden apparition of Glastonbuty. 
How his image recalled the past ! She had schooled herself to Consi- 
der it all a dream ; now it lived before her. Here was one of the prin- 
cipal performers in that fatal tragedy of Armine. GlaAonbnry in the 
house-sunder the same roof as she I Where was Ferdinand ? There 
was one at hand who could tell her. Was he miatried ? She had en- 
joyed noo^ortunity of ascertainingmnce her return :she had not dared 
ID ask. (KcovArse he was married ; but was he happy ? And Glaston- 
bury, who, if he did not know ail , knew so much — ^how strange it must 
be to Glastonbury to meet her 1 D^ar Glastonbury 1 She had not for- 
gotten the days when she so fondly listened to Ferdtnatid^s charming 
narratives of all hrs amkbU aad simple life ! Dear, dear Glastonbury, 
whom she was so to love ! And clie met him now, and did hot speak to 
him, or looked upon him as a stranger ; and he, he wiould, perhaps, look 
upon her with pity, eertaialy with paih. 0! life^^what a heart- 
breaking thing is life ! And our affections, our sweet and pure aflec- 
tions, fountains of such joy and solace, that nourish all things, and 
make the most barren and rigid soil teem *with Hfe and beauty — oh ) 
why do we disturb the flow of their sweet waters, and pollute their 
immaculate and salutary source I Ferdinand, Ferdinand Armine, why 
were you false ? 

The door opened. Mr. Glastonbury entered, followed by the Duke 
and his son. Henrietta was silling in an easy chair — one of Lord 
Montforfs sisters, seated on an ottoman at her side, held her hand. 
Henrietta's eye met Glastonbury's ; she bowed to him. 

" How your hand trembles, Henrfetla 1" said the young lady. 

GlastonlHiry approached her with a hesitating step. He blushed 
faintly — he looked exceedingly perplexed — at length he reached her, 
and stdod before her, and said Violh4ng. 

** Yon have forgotten me, Sir. Glastonbury," said Hentielta; for it 
w^ absolutely necessary that some one should break the awkward 
sih^ee, iind she pofnfed to a chair at her side. 

That would indeed be impossible," said Glsstonbnry. 
Oh ! you knew Mr. Glastonbury before," said the young lady. 
"GrmndmamTna, only think, Henrietta knew Mr. Glastonbury before." 

'< We were deighboots in Nottinghamshire," said Henrietta in a 
qmek ^e. 
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*' IsaMIIflt/' said her sister, who Wad seated ikt the piftilo, " th6 hiirp 
awaits you." Isabella rose, Lord Monlfort was apptoaehiftg Hen* 
rietta, when the old duchess called to him. 

Henrietta and Glastonbury were alone. 

'' This is a strange meeting, Mr. GlastodbUfyr sdtid Henriettsi. 

What could poor Glastonbury say ! Soitiething h^ murmured, but 
not very much to the purpose* *' Hate you b^en In Nottinghamshire 
lately ?" Bh\d Henrietta. 

" I left if about teft days back With"-^and here Glastonbury stopped 
— ** with a friend," he concluded. 

" I ti'Ust all your friends are well," said Henrietta, in a tremiilbus 
Toi<5e. 

"No— yes— that is," said Glastonbury, "something better lh*il 
they were." 

'' I dM surry that my fathei" is not here," said Miss Temple; '' he 
has a Ilvoly ^etnembrance of all your kindness." 

'' Kindness I fear," said Glastonbury, In k melancholy tone, *' that 
was most unfortunate." 

" We do not deem it so, Sir," waS the reply. 

" My 6^f young lady," said Glastonbury, but his voice faultered as 
he added ^ * ' W^ have hid great unhappiness." 

" I regret it," said Henrietta; *' you had a marriage^ I bdiev^^ 
expected in your family ?" 

" It has not occurred," said Glastonbury. 

"Indeed!" 

*' Alas! madam," said her companion, " if I might venture indeed 
to speak of one whom I will not name, and yet " 

" Pray speak, sir," said Miss Temple, in a kind, yet hushed voice. 

** The child of our afleclions^ madam, is not what he was. Go#, 
in his inGnlle mercy, has visited him with great afflictions." 

** You speak of Captain Armine, sir?" 

"t speak, indeed, of my broken-hearted Ferdinand; i wonfd I 
could say yours. ! Miss Temple, he is a wreck." 

•' Yes I yest" said Henrietta in a low tone. 

"What he? ha^ endured," continued Glastonbury, ''passes all de- 
seriplioK of mine. His life has indeed been spared, but under eir- 
cumstances that almost make me regret he lives." 

** He hasffOl married I" muttered Henrietta. 

*' He cante to Ducle to claim his bride, and she wa9 gofte," Said 
Glastonbury ; " hli ifiind sunk wider the terrible bereavements For 
w^ks h^ was a mamae ; sftid, though Providence spared him agaiii to 
us, and his mind, thanks to God, is again whole, he is the Victini ^a 
pn^found o^elaneMy, that seems t^ defy alike medical skill and woHdIy 
vicissitude," 
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•* Digby, DIgby 1" exclaimed Isabella, who was at Ihe harp, *• Ilcn- 
rietta is fainting." Lord Monlfort rushed forward just in time to seize 
her cold hand. 

'* The room is too hot," said one sister. 

** The coflee is too strong," said the other. 

** Air," said the young Duchess. 

Lord Montfort carried Henrietta into a distant room. There was 
a balcony opening into a garden. He seated her on a. bench, and 
never quitted her side, but contrived to prevent any one approachtng 
her. The women clustered together. 

"Sweet creature!" said the old Duchess, ''she often makes me 
tremble ; she has but just recovered, Mr. Glastonbury, from a long 
and terrible illness." 

'* Indeed !" said Glastonbury. 

** Poor dear Digby," continued her Grace, " this will quite upset 
him again. He was in such spirits about her health the other day." 

'* Lord Monlfort?" inquired Glastonbury.^ 

** Our Digby. You know that he is to be married to Henrietta 
next month." 

" Holy Virgin I" muttered Glastonbury ; and, taking up Lord Mont- 
fort's hat by mistake, he seized advantage of the confusion, and edecl- 
ed his escape. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In wliich Mf. Glastonbury informs Captain Armine of his Meeting with Miss 

Temple. 

It was still an early hour when Mr. Glastonbury arrived at his hotel. 
He understood, however, that Captain Armine had already returnetJ 
and retired. Glastonbury knocked gently at his door, and was invited 
to enter. The good man was pale and agitated. Ferdinand was al- 
ready in bed. Glastonbury took a chair and seated himself by iiis 
side. 

** My dear friend, what is the matter?" said Ferdinand. 

" I have seen her — I have seen her,*' said Glastonbury. 

*' Henrietta! seen Henrietta!" inquired Ferdinand. : 

Glastonbury nodded assent, but with a most rueful expression of 
countenance. 

'' What has happened? what did she say?" asked Ferdinand in a 
quick voice. 
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' ''You are two innocent lambs/' said Glastonbury, wringing his 
hands. 

" Speak — speak, my Glastonbury." 

** I wish that my death could make you both happy," said Glaston^ 
bury ; •* but I fear that would do you no good." 

" Is there any hope V said Ferdinand. 

**None," said Glastonbury. ** Prepare yourself, my dear child, 
for the worst." 

'' Is she married?" inquired Ferdinand. 

'* Mo; but she is going to be." 

" I know it," said Ferdinand. 

Glastonbury stared. 

" You know it? what, to Digby ?*' 

" Digby, or whatever his name may be ; damn him." 

*' Hush I hush 1" said Glastonbury. 

'* May all the curses " 



** God forbid," said Glastonbury, interrupting him. 
*• Uufeeling, fickle, false, treacherous " 



'* She is an angel," said Glastonbury, ** a yery angel. She has 
fainted, and nearly in my arms." 

"Fainted! nearly in your arms! Oh! tell me all, tell me all, , 
Glastonbury," exclaimed Ferdinand, starting up in his bed with an 
eager voice and sparkling eyes. * * Does she love me ?" 

' * I fear so," said Glastonbury. 

"Fear I" 

" Oh I how I pity her poor innocent heart," said Glastonbury. 

* • When I told her of ail your sufferings——" 

" Did you tell her ? What then ?" 

" And she herself has tarely recovered from a long and terrible 
illness." 

" My own Henrietta ! Now I could die happy," said Ferdinand. 

*' I thought it would break your heart," said Glastonbury. 
* " It is the only happy moment I have known for months/' said 
Ferdinand. 

*' I was so overwhelmed that t lost my presence of mind," said Glas^ 
tonbury. " I really never meant to tell you anything. I do not know 
how I came into your room." 

" Dear, dear Glastonbury, I am myself again !" 

" Only think," said Glastonbury, " I never was so unhappy in my 
life." 

" I have endured for the last four hours the torture^ of the damned/' 
said Ferdinand, ** to think that she was going to be married, to be 
married to another, that she was happy, proud, prosperous, totally 
regardless of me, perhaps utterly forgetful of the past» and that I waa 
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dying like a dog ib this cursed calrattiiierai — Oh ! GlastoEbmrf, no- 
thiDg Ihat I have ever endured has been equal to the hell of this day 1 
And now you have come and made me eoniparaltTcIy happy. I shall 
get updireclly/' 

Glastonbury looked quite astonished ; he could not comprehend how 
his fatal intelligence could have produced effects so directly contrary (o 
those lie had anticipated. However, in anawer to Ferdittand's 
reiterated inquiries, he contrived to give a detailed account of every 
thing that had occurred, and Ferdinand's run&ing commeBlary con- 
tinued to be one of constant self-congratidalion. 

*' There is however one misfortune," said FerdiaMid, *' with Which 
you are unacquainted, my dear friend." 

" Indeed 1" said Glastonbury, ^' I thofi^ I knew enough." 

' ' Alas ! she has become a ^eat heitesa 1" 

'* Is that it?'' said Glastonbury. 

*' 'lis the devil," said Ferdinand. <' Were it uot for that, by the 
soul of my grandfather, I would tear her froift the arms e( this 
stripling!" 

" Stripling i" said Glastonbury. '*! never saw a truer neUeman 
in my life." 

" The deuce," said Ferdinand. 

" Nay ! second scarcely to yourself. I could not believe my eyes," 
continued Glastonbury. *' He was but a child when I saw him Iasl« 
ut so were you, Ferdinand. Believe me, he is no ordinary rirad." 

''Good-looking!" 

''Altogether of a most princely presence. I have rarely net a 
personage so highly accomplished, or who more quickly impt eiied you 
with his moral and intellectual exeellence." 

" And they are positively engaged?" 

" To be married next month," replied Glastonbury. 

" Oh I Glastonbury, why do I live!" exclaimed FerAnand, *' why 
did I recover I" 

" My dear child, but just now you were comparatively happy." 

" Happy ! you cannot mean to insult me. Happy ! Oh i ia there 
in this world, a thing so deplorable as I am I" 

".I thought I did wrong to say anything/' said Glastonbury, speak- 
ing as it were to himself. " I have got my wrong hat too !" 

Ferdinand made no observation. He turned himself ia lua bed, 
with his face averted from Glastonbury. 

"Good night," said Glastonbury, after remaining some time in 
silencQ. 

" Good night," said Ferdinand^ in a faint and mournful tone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Winch, on tlie whole, is perhaps as remarkable a Chapter as any in the Work. 

Wretched as he was, Ihe harsh business of life could not be 
neglected ; Captain Armine was obliged to be in Lincoln's Inn by (en 
o'clock (be next morning. It was on his return from his lawyer, as he 
was about k> cross Berkeley Square, that a carriage suddenly slopped 
in the middte of the road, and a female "hand apparently beckoned to 
him from the window. He was at first very doubtful, whether be 
were indeed the person to whom the signal was addressed, but as, on 
looking around, there was not a single human being in sight, he at 
length slowly approached the equipage, from which a white handker- 
chief now waved with considerable agitation. Somewhat perplexed by 
(his incident^ (he mys(ery was, however, immediately explained by 
the voice of Lady Bellair. 

" You wicked man," said her little ladyship, in a great rage. *' Oh I 
how I hate you! I could cut you into minced meat; that I could. 
Here I have befen giving parties every night, all for y<Ai too. And you 
have been in town never called on me. Tell me your name. How is 
your wife ? Oh I you are not married, ^(on should marry ; I hate a 
ei-^evant jeune homme. However, you can wait a little. Here, 
James, Thomas, Peter, what is your name, open the door and let him 
in. There get in, get in ; I have a great deal to say to you." And 
Ferdinand found that it was absolutely necessary to comply. 

' ' Now, where shall we go V said her ladyship ; " I have got till two 
o'clock. I make it a rule to be at home every day from two till six, 
to receive my friends. You must come and call upon me. You may 
come every day if you like. Do not leave your card. I bate people 
who leave cards. I never see them ; I order all to be burnt. I cannot 
bear people who leave bits of paper at my house .^ — Do you want to go 
anywhere? — You do not ! — ^Why do not yout How is your worthy 
father Sir Peter?— Is his name Sir Peter or Sir Paul?— Well, never 
mind; you know who I mean. — And your charming mother, my fo-*- 
vourite friend? — ^She is charming; she is quite one of my favourites.*— 
And were not you to marry? — Tell me, why have you not? — Mis»— 
Missk-xyou know whom I mean, whoso grandfather was my son's 
friend. In town are they?*— Where do they live ?«— Brook Street !— I 
will go and call upon Uiem .—-There, pul I Ihe string, and tell him where 
they live," 

15* 
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And so, in a few mfnutcs, Lady Bellair's carriage stopped opposite 
the house of Miss Grand ison. 

** Are they early risers?" said her ladyship ; *' I get up every morn- 
ing at six. I dare say they will not receive me ; but do you show your- 
self, and then they cannot refuse." 

In consequence of this diplomatic movement, Lady Bellair effected 
an entrance. Leaning on the arm of Ferdinand, her ladyship was 
ushered into Ihe morning-room, where she found Lady Armine and 
Kalherinc. 

• * My dear lady, how do you do ? And my sweet miss ! — Oh ! your 
eyes are so bright, that it quite makes me young .to look upon them I 
-—I quite love you, that I do. — ^Your grandfather and my poor son 
were bosom friends. — And, my dear lady, where have you been all 
this time? Here have I been giving parties every night, and all for 
you; all for my Bath friends; telling everybody about you; talking of 
nothing else ; everybody longing to see you ; and you have never been 
near me. My dinner-parties are over; I shall not give any more 
dinners until June. But I have three evenings yet ; to-night, you must 
come to me to-night, and Thursday, and Saturday ; you most come on 
all three n^hts. — Oh ! why did you not call upon me? — I should have 
asked you to dinner.-*! would have asked you to meet Lord Colon- 
nade and Lady Ionia ! — They would have just suited you ; they would 
have tasted you r>— But I tell you what I will do; I will come and dine 
with you some day. — Now, when will you have me? — Let me sec, 
when am I free?" So saying, her ladyship opened a little red book, 
which was her inseparable companion in London. ''All this week I 
am ticketed ; Monday, the Derricourts — dull, but then he is a Duke. 
Tuesday I dine with Bonmot; we have made it up; he gives mca 
dinner. Wednesday — ^Wednesday — where is Wednesday ? — General 
Faneville, my own party. Thursday the Maxburys — bad dinner, but 
good company. Friday, Waring Cutts — ^a famous house for eating; 
but that is not in my way ; however, I must go, for he sends me pines. 
And Saturday I dine off a rabbit, by myself, at one o'clock, to go and 
see my dear, darling Lady St. Julian at Richmond. So it cannot be 
this or next week. I will send you a note; I will tell you to-night. 
And now I must go, for it is Cve minutes to two — I am always at home 
from two to six— I receive my friends — You may come every day— 
and you must come to see my new squirrel; my darling, funny, little 
grandson gave it me — ^And, my dear miss,, where is that wick^ Lady 
Grandison? — Do you ever see her, or are you enemies? — She has got 
the estate, has not she? — She never calls upon me — ^Teli her she is 
one of my greatest favourites — Oh I why does not she come?— I shooU 
have asked her to dinner ; and now all my dinners are over till Jane. 
'^ell me where she lives, and I will call upon her to-morrow. 
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So saying, and bidding Ihem all farewell very cordially, her lady* 
ship took Ferdinand'^ arm and retired. 

Captain Armine returned to his mother and cousin, and sat an hour 
with them, until their carriage was announced. Just as he was going 
away, ho observed Lady Bellair's little red book, which she had left 
behind. 

" Poor Lady Bellair I what will she do?" said Miss Grandison. " We 
must take it to her immediately.'' 

" I will leavb it," said Ferdinand, " I shall pass her house." 

Bellair House was the prettiest mansion in May Fair. It was a long 
building, in the Italian style, situate in the midst of gardens, which, 
though not very extensive, werelaidoutiiv'ilh so much art and taste, 
that it was very difUcult to believe that you were in a great city. The 
house was furnished and adorned with all that taste for which Lady 
Bellair was distinguished. All the receiving-rooms were on the ground 
floor, and were all connected. Ferdinand, who remembered Lady 
Bellair's injunctions not to leave cards, attracted by the spot, and not 
knowing what to do with himself, determined to pay her ladyship a 
visit, and was ushered into an octagon library, lined with well-laden 
dwarf-cases of brilliant volumes, crowned with no lack of marble 
busts, bronzes, and Etruscan vases. On each side opened a magnifi- 
cent saloon, furnished in that classic style which the late accomplished 
and ingenious Mr. Hope first rendered popular in this country. The 
wings, projecting far into the gardens, comprised respectively a dining- 
room and a conservatory of considerable dimensions. Isolated in the 
midst of the gardens was a long building, called the summer-room, 
lined with Indian matting, and screened on one side from the air merely 
by Venetian blinds. The walls of this chamber were almost entirely 
covered wilh caricatures and prints of the country seats of Lady Bel- 
lair's friends, all of which she look care to visit. Here also were her 
parrots, and some birds of a sweeter voice, a monkey, and the famous 
squirrel. 

Lady Bellair was seated in a chair, the back of which was much 
Ingher than her head ; at her side was a liKle table with writing 
materials, and on which also was placed a magnificent bell, by Ben- 
venuto Cellini, with which her ladyship summoned her page, who, in 
the ndeanUme, loitered in the hall. 

" You have brought me my book!" she exclaimed, as Ferdinand 
entered with the mystical volume. " Give it me — give it me« Here 
I cannot toll Mrs. Fancourt what day I can dine with her. I am 
engaged all this week and all next, and I am (o dine with your dear 
family when I like. But Mrs. Fancourt must choose her day, because 
they will keep. You do not luiow this gentleman," she said, turning 
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to Mrs. Fancourt. ''Well, 1 shall not introduce you; he will not 
suit you ; he is a fine genlleman, and only dines with dukes." 

Mrs. Fancourt consequently looked very anxious for an intro- 
duction. 

" General Faneville," Lady Bellair continued to a gentleman on 
her left, ** what day do I dine with you ? Wednesday. Is our parly 
full ? You must make room for him ; bib is my greatest favourite. 
All the ladies are in love with him." 

General Faneville eipressed his deep sense of the high honour; 
Ferdinand protested he was engaged on Wednesday ; Mrs. Fancourt 
looked very disappointed that she had thus lost another opportunity of 
learning the name of so distinguished a personage. 

There was another knock. Mrs. Fancourt departed. Lady 
Haxbury and her daughter Lady Selina were announced. 

** Have you got him f asked Lady Bellair very eagerly, as her new 
visiters entered. 

" He has promised most positively," answered Lady Maxbury. 

"Dear, good creature!" exclaimed Lady Bellair, ''you are the 
dearest creature that I know I And you are charming," she con- 
tinued, addressing herself to Lady Selina ; " if I werjB a man, I would 
marry you directly. There now, he (turning to Ferdinand) cannot 
marry you, because he is married already ; but he abould, if be were 
not. And how will he come?" inquired Lady Bellair. 

" He will find his way," said Lady Maxbury. 

" And I am not to pay anything?" inquired Lady Bellair. 

" Not any thing," said Lady Maxbury. 

** I cannot bear paying," said Lady Bellair. " But will he dance, 
and will he bring his bowa and arrows f Lord Dorfield protests 'tis 
nothing without the bows and arrows." 

" What, the New Zealand chief. Lady Bellair ?" inquired the 
General. 

" Have you seen him?" inquired Lady Bellair, eagerly. 

** Not yet,'* replied the gentleman. 

** Well then, you will see him to-night," said Lady Bellair, with an 
air of triumph. ** He is coming to me to-night." 
.vFerdioand rose, and was about to depart. 

"You must not go without seeing my squirrel," aaid her ladyship, 
** that my dear funny grandson gave me-— he is auch a funny boy! 
You must see it, you must see it," added her ladyship, in a peremptory 
4one. ** There, go out of that door ; and you will find your way to 
my summer room, and there you will findmyaqiijrrel." 

The resAless Ferdinand was content to quit the library, «ven with 
Ito slipid&tioQ of first vi^ting the squirrel. Ho walked through a 
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saJooB, eatorei tlie eoiwenraUMry, emerged into the garden, and at 
length found himself in the long summer room. At the end of the 
room a lady was seated looking over a book of prints ; as she heard a 
footstep she raised her eyes, and the thunderstruck Ferdinand be- 
beld^-o^HeorieOa Temple ! 

Ha was literally speechless ; he felt rooted to the ground ; all power 
of thought and motion alike deserted him. There he stood confounded 
and aghast. Nor indeed was his companion less disturbed. She 
remained with her eyes fixed on Ferdinand, with an expression of 
fear, aitonishmont, and distress impressed upon her features. At 
length Ferdinand in some degree rallied, and he followed the first 
impulse of his mind — when mind indeed returned to him— -he moved 
to retire. 

He bad retraced half his steps, when a voice, if human Voice 
indeed it w^re that sent forth tones so full of choking anguish, pro* 
npuDced his name. 
'* Captain Arminet" said the voice. 

How he trembled, yet mechanically obedient to his first impulse, 
lio still proceeded (o the door. 
** Ferdinand !" said the voice. 

He stopped, he turned, she waved her hand wildly, and then 
leaning b<»r arm on the table, buried her lace in it. Ferdinand walked 
to the table at which she was fitting; she heard his footstep near her« 
yet she neither looked up nor spoke. At length he said in a still yet 
clear voice, ** I am here." 
** I have seen Mr. Glastonbury/' aheouittered. 
*' I know U," he replied. 

** Y0wr illness fats distressed me," she said, aft^ a light pause, her 
face 6t|ii omieealed, and speaking in a very hushed tone. Ferdinand 
made no reply ; and there was another pause, which Miss Temple 
broke. 

** I wonid Ihat we were at least friends," she said. The tears came 
into FerdMand'a ayes when she said this, for her tone, though low, 
was BOW aweet. It touched his heart. 
'' Our motual feelings now are of little consequence," he replied. 
She sighed, but made no reply. At length Ferdinand said, ''Fare- 
well, Miss Temple." , ■ 

She started, she looked up, her mournful countenance harrowed 
his heart. He knew not what to do; what to say. He could not 
bear her glance ; he in his turn averted his eyes. 

''Our misery is-^has been great," she said in a firmer tone, *' but 
was it of my making?'' 

'^ Ttie miserable can bear reproadies : do not spare me — ^my situa- 
lioo however proves ray sincerity. I have erred certainly/' said Fei>- 
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dinand, ^' I could not believe lliat you could have doubted me. It was 
a mistake," he added, in a tone of great bitterness. 

Miss Temple again covered her face, as she said, '' I cannot recal 
the past : I msh not to dwell on it. I desire only to express to you 
the interest I take in your welfare, my hope that you may yet be happy. 
Yesl you can be happy, Ferdinand— ^Ferdinand, for my sake you 
will be happy.'* 

" ! Henrietta, if Henrietta I indeed may call -you, this is worse 
than that death I curse myself for having escaped." 

'' No, Ferdinand, say not that. Exert yourself, only exert yourself, 
bear up against irresistible fate. Your cousin— ^very one say» she is 
so aniiable — ^surely ." 

" Farewell, Madam, I thank you for your counsel." 

" No, Ferdinand, yon shall not go, you shall not go, in anger. 
Pardon me, pity me, I spoke for your sake, I spoke for the best." 

'* T, at least, will never be false," said Ferdinand with energy. ** It 
shall not be said of me, that I broke vows consecrated by the finest 
emotions of our nature. No, no, I have had my. dream ; it was but a 
dream ; but while I live, I will live upon its sweet memory." 

*' Ah! Ferdinand, why were you not frank, why did you conceal 
your situation from me?" 

''No explanation of mine can change our respective situations," said 
Ferdinand ; "I content myself therefore by saying, that it was not 
Miss Temple who had occasion to criticise my conduct." 
, " You are very bitter." 

** The lady whom I injured, pardoned me. She is the most gene- 
rous, the most amiable of her sex ; if only in gratitude for all her sur- 
passing goodness, I would never affect to offer her a heart which never 
can be hers. Katherine is indeed more than woman. Amid my many 
and almost unparalleled sorrows, oneof my keenest pangs is the recollec- 
tion that I should have clouded the life, even for a moment, of that 
admirable person. Alas I alas 1 that in all my misery, the only woman 
who sympathises with my wretchedness,. is the woman whom I have 
injured. And so delicate as well as so generous ! She would not even 
inquire the name of the individual who had occasioned our mutual de- 
solation." 

" Would that she knew all !" murmured Henrietta ; " would that I 
knew her!" 

* ' Your acquaintance could not influence affairs. My very afleclion 
for my cousin, the complete appreciation which I now possess of her 
character, before so little estimated and so feebly comprehended by me, 
is the very circumstance, that, with my feelings, would prevent our 
union. She may — I amconfident she will, yet, be happy? I can never 
make her so. Our engagement in old days was rather the result of 
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family arraDgements than of any sympathy. I love her br better now 
than I did then, and yet she is the very last person in the world that I 
would marry. I trust, I believe that my conduct, if it have clouded 
for a moment her life, will not ultimately, will not long obscure it; 
and she has every charm and virtue, and accident of fortune, to attract 
the admiration and attention of the most favoured. Her feelings to- 
wards me at any time could have been but mild and calm. It'is a mere 
abuse of terms to style such sentiments love. But," added be, sarcas- 
tically, " this is too delicate a subject for me to dilate on to Miss 
Temple." 

' '' For God's sake do not be so bitter," she exclaimed ; and then she 
added, in a voice half of anguish* half of tenderness, " Let me never 
be taunted by those lips! ! Ferdinand, why cannot we bo friends?" 

"Because we are more than friends. To me such a word from 
your lips is mere mockery. Let us never meet. That alone remains 
for us. Little did I suppose that we ever should have met again. I go 
nowhere — I enter no single house; my visit here this morning was 
one of those whimsical vagaries which cannot be counted on. This 
old lady, indeed, seems, somehow or other, connected with our destiny. 
I believe I am greatly indebted to her?" 

The page entered the room. "Miss Temple," said the lad, ** my 
lady bid me say the Duchess and Lord Montfort were here." 

Ferdinand started — ^and darling, almost unconsciously, a glance of 
fierce reproach at the miserable Henrietta^ ho rushed out of the room, 
and made his escape from Bcllair House without re-entering the library. 



CHAPTER VL 

Containing an Evening Assembly at Bellair House. 

* Seated on an ottoman in the octagon library, occasionally throwing 
41 glance at her illuminated and crowded saloons, or beckoning, with 
a fan almost as long as herself, to a distant guest. Lady Bellair received 
the world on the evening of the day that had witnessed the strange 
rencontre between Henrietta Temple and Ferdinand Armine. Her 
page, who stood at the library-door in a new fancy dress, received 
the announcement of the company from the other servants, and himself 
communicated the information to his mistress. 

"Mr. Million de Stockville, my lady," said the page. 

** Hem 1" said her ladyship, rather gruffly, as, with no very amiable 
expression of coimtenance, she bowed, Aviih her haughtiest dignity, to 
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t rttber coimnoii-Iookiog personage in a Tery gargoonrir eminroidered 
wai5tcoai. 

<' Lady Ionia Colonnade, my lady. " 

Lady Bellair bestowed a smiling nod on this fair and claasie dame, 
and even indicated, by a movement of her fan, that she might take a 
seat on her Ottoman. 

** Sir RatcliOe and Lady Amine, my lady, and Miss Grandisoo. ' 

''Dear, good people 1" exclaimed Lady Bellair, "how late you 
are 1 and where is your wicked son I There, go into the n^xt roooa, 
go, go, and see the wonderful man. Lady Ionia, you must know 
Lady Armine ; she is like you ; she is one of my favourtlef . Now, 
then, there all of you go together. I will not have anybody stay here, 
except my niece. This is my niece,'' Lady Bellair added, pointiog 
lo a very young lady seated by her side ; " I give this party for her." 

" General Faneville, my lady." 

** You are very late," said Lady Bdlair. 

" I dined at Lord Rochfort's,'' said the General, bowing. 

''Ro^fort'st Oh! when are they7^*where are (he Kodiforts? 
they onght to be here. I most-— I will see (hem. Do you think Lady 
Rochfort wants a nursery governess? Because I have a cfawming 
person who would just suit her. Go and find her out, Geoeral, and 
inqtiire ; and if she do not want one, find out some one who doea. Ask 
Lady Maxbury . There, go— go. " 

'' Mr. and Miss Temple, my lady." 

'' Oh! my darling \" said Lady Bellair, *' my real darling I sit by 
me. I sent Lady Ionia away, because I determined to keep this 
place for you. I give this party entirely in your honour, so you ought 
to sit here. You are a good man," she continued, addressing Mr. 
Temple; '' but I can't love you as well as your daughter." 

** I should be too fortunate,'* said Mr. Temple, smiling. 

''I knew you when you eat pap," said Lady Bellair, laughing. 

'*Mrs. Montgomery Floyd, my lady." 

Lady Bellair assumed her coldest and haughtiest glance. Mrs. 
Montgomery appeared more gorgeous than ever. The splendour of 
her sweeping train almost required a page to support ii; «he held a 
bouquet which might have served for the eentre-pieoe of a dinner- 
table. A slender youtli, rather distinguished in appearance, simply 
dressed, with a mMO-bud just twisted into his Madkeoat, hot whose 
person distilled odours whose essence might have exhausted a conser- 
vatory, lounged at her side. 

** May I have the honour to present lo your hdysbip LordCat- 
chimwhocan," breathed forth Mrs. Montgomery, exulting in her 
companion, perhaps in her conquest. 

Lady Bdlair gave a short and ungracious nod. Mis. Montgomery 
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recognised Mr. and Miss Temple. '* There, go, go/' said Lady Bel- 
lair, interrupting her, '* nobody must stop here ; go and see the won- 
derful man in the next room." 

** Lady Bellair is so strange," whimpeted Mrs. Montgomery in an 
apok^eUcal whisper to Miss Temple, and she moved away, covering 
lier retreat by the graceful person of Lord Catchimwhocan. 

*' Some Irish guardsman, I suppose," said Lady Bellair. ** I never 
Iieard of him ; I hate guardsmen." 

''Rather a distinguished-looking man, I think," said Mr, Temple. 

''Do you think so?" said Lady Bellair, who was always influenced 
by the last word. " I will ask him for Thursday and Saturday. I 
think I must have known his grandfather. I must tell hin^ not to go 
about with that horrid woman. She is so very fine, and she uses 
musk; she puts me in mind of the Queen of Sheba," said the little 
lady, laughing, "all precious stones and frankincense. I quite hate 
her." 

" I thought she was quite one of your favourites. Lady Bellair?" 
said Henrietta Temple, rather maliciously. ^ 

"A Bath favourite, my dear, a Balh favourite. I wear my old bon- 
net^ at Balh, and use my new friends ; but in town I have old friends 
and new dresses.*' 

"Lady Frederick Berrington, aiy lady." 

" Oh I my dear Lady Frederick, now I will give you a treat. I 
will introduce you to my sweet, sweet friend, whom I am always talk- 
ing to you of. You deserve to know her ; you will taste her ; there, 
sit down, sit by ber, and talk to her, and make love to her." 

" Lady Womandeville, my lady." 

" Ah I she will do for the lord^he loves a lord. My dear lady, 
you come so late, and yet I am always so glad to see you. I have 
such a charming friend for you, the handsomest, most fashionable, 
witty person, quite captivating, and his grandfather was one of my 
dearest friends. What is his name? what is his name? Lord Cat- 
chimwhocan. Mind, I introduce you to him, and ask him to your 
house very often." 

Lady Womandeville smiled, expressed her delight, and moved on. 

Lord Montfojrt, wlio IukI arrived before the Temples, approached 
tHe ottoman. 

" Is tiie Oucbess bere?" Inquired H^irieUa, as she AiOfik hands 
iritb him. 

" And lobelia/' he replied. Hanrietia rose, and taking hi$ arm, 
bid adieu Ao Lady Bellair. 

"find Idess you," wid ber bdyship, with great emphasis. ^'I 
will not have you speak to that odipus Mrs. Floyd, nufid." 

When Lord Montfort and Henrietta succedeed in disoeveriQg the 
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Duchess, she was in the conservatory, which was gaily illuminated 
with coloured lamps among the shrubs. Her Grace was conyersing 
wilh great cordiality with a lady of very prepossessing appearance, and 
in whom the traces of a beauty once dislinguislied were Indeed still 
considerable, and her companion, an extremely pretty person, in the 
very bloom of girlhood. Lord Montfort and Henrietta were imme- 
diately introduced to these ladies, as Lady Armine and Miss Grandison. 
Afler the scene of the morning, it was not very easy to deprive Miss 
Temple of her equanimity ; after that shock, indeed, no incident con- 
nected with the Armine family could be very surprising; she was even 
desirous of becoming acquainted with Miss Grandison, and she congra- 
tulated herself upon the opportunity which had so speedily ofTered 
itself to gratify her wishes. The Duchess was perfectly delighted with 
Lady Armine, whose manners, indeed, were very fascinating; 
between the families there was some distant connexion of blood, and 
Lady Armine, too, had always retained a lively sense of the old Duke's 
services to her son. Henrietta had even to listen to inquiries made 
after Ferdinand, and she learnt that he was slowly recovering from an 
almost fatal illness, that he could not yet endure the fatigues of society, 
and that he was even living at an hotel for the sake of quiet. Hen- 
rietta watched the countenance of Katherinc, as Lady Armine gave 
this information. It was serious, but not disturbed. Her Grace did 
not separate from her new friends the whole of the evening, and they 
parted with a mutually expressed wish that they might speedily and 
ofien meet. The Duchess pronounced Lady Armine the most charming 
person she had ever met, while, on the other hand, Miss Grandison 
was warm in her admiration of Henrietta Temple and Lord Montfort, 
whom she thought quite worthy even of so rare a prize. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Containing a very important Commanication. 

Between the unexpected meeting with Captain Armine in the morn- 
ing, and the evening assembly at Bellair House, a communication had 
been made by Miss Temple to Lord Montfort, which ought not to be 
quite unnoticed. She had returned home with his mother and himself, 
and her silence and depression had not escaped him. Soon after their 
arrival they were left alone, and then Henrietta said, *'Digby, I wish 
to speak to you r' 
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•• My own !" said Lord Monlforl, as he sealed himself by her on Ihe 
sora» and took her hand. 

Miss Temple was calm, but he would have been a light observer, 
who had not detected her suppressed agitation. 

** Dearest Digby/' she continued, "you are so generous and so 
kind, that I ought to feel no reluctance in speaking to you upon this 
subject ; and yet it pains me very much." She hesitated-— 

" I can only express my sympathy wilh any sorrow of yours, Hen- 
rietta," said Lord Montfort. *' Speak to me as you always do, with 
that frankness which so much delights me." 

** Let your thoughts recur to the most painful incident of my life, 
then," said Henrietta. 

** If you require it," said Lord Montfort, in a serious tone. 
'* It is not my fault, dearest Di^by, that a single circumstance con- 
nected with that unhappy event should be unknown to you. I wished 
originally that you should know all. . I have a thousand times since 
regretted that your consideration for my feelings should ever have oc- 
casioned an imperfect confidence between us ; and something has oc- 
curred to-day, which makes me, lament it most bitterly." 

^*No, no, dearest Henrietta; you feel too keenly," said Lord Mont- 
fort. 

" Indeed, Digby, it is so," ?aid Henrietta, very mournfully. 
*• Speak, then, dearest Henrietta." ^ 

'* It is necessary that you should know the name of that person who 
once exercised an inQuence over my feelings, which I never affected 
to disguise to you." 

" Is it indeed necessary?" inquired Lord Montfort. 
V It is for my happiness," replied Henrietta. 
«* Then, indeed, I am anxious to learn it." 
'' He is in this country," said Henrietta, '' he is in this town ; he 
may be in the same room with you to-morrow; he has been in the 
same room with me even this day." 
*' Indeed I" said Lord Montfort. 
" He bears a name not unknown to you," said Henrietta, '' a name 

loo, that I must teach myself to mention, and yet " 

Lord Montfort rose and took a pencil and a sheet of paper from the 
'^lable, '* Write it," he said in a most kind tone. 
Henrietta took the pencil, and wrote — 

* * Armine. " 
•* The son of Sir Ralcliffe?" said Lord Montfort. 
** The game," replied Henrietta. 

" You heard then of him last night?" inquired her copipanion* 
** JEven so ; of that, too, I was sibout to speak." 
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" I am aware of the connection of Mr. Glastonbury with the Annioe 
family/' said Lord Montfort, very quietly. 

There was a dead pause. At length Lord Monlfort said, '^ Is there 
anything you wish me to dof ' 

'* Much/* said Henrietta. ** Dearest Digby/' she continued, after 
a moment's hesitation, do not misinterpret me; my heart, if such a 
heart be indeed worth possessing, is yours. I can never forget wh6 
soloced me in all my misery ; I can never forget all your delicate 
tenderness, my Digby. Would that I could make a return to yoii 
more worthy of all your goodness ; but, if the grateful devotion of my 
life can repay you, you shall bcr satisfied." 

He took her hand and pressed it to his lips. " It is of you> and of 
your happiness, that I can alone think,'* he murmured. 

" Now, let me tell yon all," said Henrietta, with desperate Brmness. 
** I have done this person great injustice." 

" Hah !" said Lord Montfort. 

*' It cuts me to the heart," said Henrietta. 

*' You have then misconceived his conduct?" inquired Lord Mont- 
fort. 

-Utterly." 

'' It is indeed a terrible situation for you," said Lord Montfort; 
'* for all of us," he added, in a lower tone. 

*' No, Digby : not for all of us ; not even for myself; for,* if you 
are happy, I will be. But for him — yes ! I will not conceal it from 
you — I feel for him." 

'* Your destiny is in your own hands, Henrietta." 

''No, no, Digby; do not say so," exclaimed Miss Temple, very 
earnestly ; '' do not speak in that tone of sacrifice. There is no need of 
sacrifice ; there shall be none. I will not— I do not falter. Be you 
firm. Do not desert me in this moment of trial. It is for support I 
speak ; it is for consolation. We are bound together by ties the purest, 
the holiest. Who shall sever them ? No ! Digby, we will be happy; 
but I am interested in the destiny of this unhappy person. You — you 
can assist me in rendering it more serene; in making him, perhaps, 
not less happy than ourselves." 

"I would spare no labour," said Lord Montfort. 

•*0h! that you would not!" exclaimed Miss Temple. "You are 
so good, so noble I You would sympathise even with him. What 
other man in your situation would!" 

** What can be done?" 

** Listen : he was engaged to his cousin, even on that fatal day when 
we fint met ; a lady with every charm and advantage that one would 
think could make a man happy ; young, noble, and beauCifoi ; of a 
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moftt amiable and generoot dtoposttiOD, as her suhfe^ent conchict baa 
proved ; and of immeDSe wealtb." 

*'Mim Gratidisonr said Lord Mootfort. 

''^Yes: his parents looked forward to their union with delight, not 
altogether unmixed with anxiety. The Armtnes, with all their prince- 
ly possessions, are greatly embarrassed, from the coddiict of the last 
head of their house. Ferdinand himself has, I grieve to say, inhe* 
rited too mueh of his grandfather's imprudent spirit; his affairs, I fear, 
are terribly involved. When I knew him, papa was, as you are 
aware^ a very poor man. This marriage would have cured all : my 
Digby, I wish it to take place.'* 

•• How can we effect it?" asked Lord Montfort. 

"Become his friend,- dear Digby. I always think you can do 
anything. Yes! my only trust is in you. O my Digby! make us 
all happy." 

Lord Montfort rose, and walked up and down the room, apparently 
in profound meditation. At length he said, "Rest assured, Henrietta, 
that, to secure your happiness, nothing shall ever be wanting on my 
part. I will see Mr. Glastonbury on this subject. At present, dearest, 
let us think of lighter things." 



CHAPTER VIH. 

Which is rather straitge. 

It was on the morning after the assembly at Bellair House that 
Ferdinand was roused from his welcome slumbers, for he had passed 
an almost sleepless night, by his servant bringing him a note, and leil- 
ing him that it had been left by a lady in a carriage. Ue opened it, 
and read as follows : — 

" Silly, silly Captain Armine! why did you not come to my Vaux- 
hall last night? I wanted to present you to the fairest damsel in the 
world, who is a great fortune too, but that you don't care about. 
When are you going to be married ? Miss Grandison looked charm- 
ing, but disconsolate without her knight. Your mother is an angel, 

and the Duchess of is quite in love with her. Your father, too, is 

a very worthy man. 1 16ve your family very much. Come and call 
upon poor old doUng bedridden H. B., who is at home every day from 
two to'six to reeeive her frienda. Has charming Lady Armine got a 
page ? I have one thai would just suit her. He teases my poor 
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squirrel so, that I am obliged to turn him away; but he is a real (rea* 
sure^ That fine lady, Mrs. Montgomery Floyd, would give her csrs 
for him ; bnt I love your mother much more, and so.she shall have 
him. He shall come tocher to-night. All the world takes tea with II. 
B. on Thursday and Saturday." 

'* One o'clock !" said Ferdinand. " I may as well get up, and call 
in Brook Street, and save my mother from this threatened inOiclion. 
Heigho ! Day after day, and each more miserable than the otiier. 
How will this end r 

When Ferdinand arrived in Brook Street, he went up stairs with- 
out being announced, and found in the drawing-room, besides his 
mother and Kathorino, the Duchess*, Lord Montfort, and Henrietta 
Temple. 

The young ladies were in their riding-babits. Henrietta appeared 
before him, the same Henrietta whom he had met, for the first lime,. 
in the pleasaunco at Armine. Retreat was impossible. Her Grace 
received Ferdinand very cordially, and reminded him of old days. 
Henrietta bowed, but she was sitting at some distance with Miss 
Grandison, looking at some work. Her occupation covered her con- 
fusion. Lord Montfort came forward with extended hand. 

\* I have the pleasure of meeting a very old friend,'' said his lord- 
ship. 

Ferdinand just touched his lordship's finger, and bowed rather 
stiffly; then, turning to his mother, he gave her Lady Bellair's note. 
'* It conceras you more than myself," he observed. 

" You were not at Lady Bellair's last night. Captain Armine," said 
her Grace. 

** I never go anywhere" was the answer. 

" He has been a great invalid," said Lady Armine. 

"Where is Glastonbury, Ferdinand?" said Lady Armine. " He 
never comes near us." 

" He goes every day to the British Museum." 

'* I wish ho would take me," said'Katherine. '' I have never been/ 
Have you 'V' she inquired, turning to Henrietta. 

" I am ashamed to say never," replied Henrietta. *' It seems to 
me that London is the only city of which I know nothing." 

*• Ferdinand," said Kalherine, ** I wish you would go with us to 
the Museum some day. Miss Temple would like to go. You know 
Miss Temple," she added, as if she of course supposed he had not that 
pleasure. 

Ferdinand bowed ; Lord Montfort came forward, and turned llie 
conversation to Egyptian antiquities. When a quarter of an hour had 
passed, Ferdinand thought that he might now withdraw. 

** Do you dine at home, Katberine^ to-day?*' he inquired. 
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Mis9 Grandison looked at Miss Temple; — the young ladies whis- 
pered. 

** Ferdinand," said Katherine, "what are you going to do ?'' ' * ; 

•* Nothing — particular." 

'' We are going to ride, and Miss Temple wishes you would come 
with iis." 

" I should be very happy; but I have some business to attend to.*' 

" Oh! dear Ferdinand, that is what you always say. You really 
appear to me to be the most busy person in the world.'' 

" Pray come, Captain Armine/' said Lord Montfort. 

" Thank you; it is really not in my power." His hat was in his 
hand ; he was begging her Grace to bear his compliments to the Duke, 
when Henrietta rose from her seat, and, coming up to him, said — 
"Do, Captain Armine, come with us ; I ask you as a favour/' 

That voice ! Oh! it came o'er his ear ** like the sweet south" — 

it unmanned him quite. He scarcely knew where he was. He 
trembled from head to foot. His colour deserted him j and llie unlucky 
hat fell to the ground ; and yet she stood before him, awaiting his 
reply — calm, quite calm — serious — ^apparently a little anxious. The 
Duchess was in earnest converdalion with his mother. Lord Montfort 
had walked up to* Miss Grandison, and apparently was engaged in 
arranging a pattern for her. Ferdinand and Henrietta were qaile 
unobserved. He looked up— he caught her eye— -and then he whis- 
pered — ** this is hardly fair." 

She stretched forth her hand, took his hat, and laid it on the table ; 
then, turning to Katherine, she said, in a tone which seemed to admit 
no doubt, '* Captain Armine will ride with us;" and she seated her- 
self by Lady Armine. 

The expedition was a little delayed by Ferdinand having to send for 
his horse; the others had, in the meantime, arrived. Yet this half 
hour, by some contrivance, did at length disappear. Lord Montfort 
continued talking to Miss Grandison. Henrietta remained seated by 
Lady Armine. Ferdinand revolved a great question in his mind — 
and it was this : Was Lord Montfort aware of the intimate acquaintance 
between himself and Miss Temple? And what was the moving prin- 
ciple of her present conduct ? He conjured up a thousand reasons, 
but none satisfied him. His curiosity was excited, and, instead of 
regretting his extracted promise to join the cavalcade, he rejoiced that 
an opportunity was thus afforded him of perhaps solving a problem in 
the secret of which he now began to feel extremely interested. 

And yet in truth when Ferdinand found himself ideally mounted, 
and riding by the side of Henrietta Temple once more, for Lord 
Montfort was very impartial in his attentions to his fair- companions, 
and Ferdinand continually found himself nexj to Henrietta, he really 
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'' I neither have, nor desire to have influence with him," said Miss 
Grandison. *' Dearest Miss Temple, the world is in error with re- 
spect to myself and my cousin ; and yet I ought not to say to you what 
I have not thought proper to confess even to my aunt." 

Henrietta leant over and kissed her forehead. '* Say what you 
like, dearest Miss Grandison : you speak to a friend, who loyes you, 
and will respect your secret." 

The gentlemen at this moment entered the room, and interrupted 
this interesting conversation. 

" You must not quit the instrument, Miss Grandison," said Lord 
Monlfort, seating himself by her side. Ferdinand fell into con^rsa- 
tion with the Duchess ; and Miss Temple was the amiable victim of 
his Grace's passion for ecart^. 

'' Captain Armine is a most agreeable person," said Lord Mont- 
fort. 

Miss Grandison rather stared. ** We were just speaking of Fer- 
dinand," she replied, '* and I was lamenting liis sad change/' 

** Severe illness, illness so severe as his, must for the moment change 
any one ; we shall soon see him himself again." 

*' Never," said Miss Grandison mournfully. 

"You must inspire him," said Lord Monlfort. " I perceive you 
have great influence with him." 

' * I give Lord Montfort credit for much aculer perception than that," 
said Miss Grandison. 

Their eyes met ; even Lord Montfort's dark vision shrank before 
the searching glance of Miss Grandison. It conveyed to him that his 
purpose waif not undiscovered. 

** But you can exert influence, if you please," said Lord Montfort. 

" But it may not please me," said Miss Grandison. 

At this moment Mr. Glastonbury was announced. He had a general 
invitation, and was frequently in the habit of paying an evening visit 
when the family were disengaged. When he found Ferdinand , Hen- 
rietta, and Katherine, all assembled together, and in so strange a garb, 
bis perplexity was wondrous. The tone of comparative ease too with 
which Miss Temple addressed him completed his confusion. He be- 
gan to suspect that some critical explanation had taken place. He 
looked around for information. 

'' We have all been riding," said Lord Montfort. 

'* So I perceive," said Glastonbury. 

" And, as we were too late for dinner, took refuge here," continued 
his Lordship. 

** I observe it," said Glastonbury. 

** Miss Grandison is an admirable musician, sir." 

** She is an admirable lady in every respect," said Glagtonbary. 
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" Perhaps you will join her in some canzonetle ; I am so stupid as 
not to be able to sing. I wish I could induce Captain Armine/' 

**He has left ofT singing/' said Glastonbury mournfully, '*But 
Miss Temple f* added Glastonbury, bowing to that lady. 

** Miss Temple has left off singing too," said Lord Montfort, very 
quietly. 

" Come, Mr. Glastonbury," said the Duchess, " time was when 
you aod I have sung together. Let us try to shame these yoqng foUs." 
So saying her Grace seated herself at the piano, and the gratified Glas- 
tonbury summoned all his energies to accompany her. 
' Lord Montfort seated himself by Ferdinand. '* You have been se- 
verely ill, I am sorry to hear." 

" Yes : I have been rather shaken." 

" This spring will bring you round." 

*' So every one tells me.« I cannot say I feel its beneficial in- 
fluence." 

'' You should," said Lord Montfort. *' At our age we ought to 
rally quickly." 

*' Yes! Time is the great physician. I cannot say I have much 
more faith in him than in the Spring." 

*' W^ll then there is Hope ; what think you of that?" 

" I have no great faith," said Ferdinand affecting to smile. 

"Believe then in Optimism," said Henrietta Temple, without 
taking her eyes off the cards. ' ' Whatever is, is best." 

'' That is not my creed. Miss Temple," said Ferdinand, and he rose 
and was about to retire. 

*' Must you go? Let us all do something to-morrow 1" said Lord 
Montfort, interchanging a glance with Henrieltal '' The British 
Museum ; Miss Grandison wishes to go to the British Museum. Pray 
come with us." 

** You are very good, but—" 

" Well 1 I will write you a little note in Ihe morning and tell you 
our plans," said Lord Montfort. ** I hope you will not desert uSi" 

Ferdinand bowed and retired : he avoided catching the eye of Hen- 
rietta. 

The carriages of Hiss Temple and Miss Grandison were soon an^ 
nounced, and, fatigued with their rijding-dresses, these ladies did not 
long remain. 

*' I will not go home with you to-night, dear Henrietta," said Lord 
Montfort ; ** I wish to speak to Glastonbury." 

** To-day has been a day of trial. What do you think of affairs? 
I saw you speaking to Katherine. What do you think V 

*• I think Ferdinand Armiqe is a very formidlMe rival, J)o you 
knQw I am rather jealous?" 
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'* Digby I cafi you be ungeD^rous?" 

'* My Aweet HeorieiUi, pardon my letity. I spoke in IM alerest 
playfulnedd. Nfty/' he eodtiliued, for she seetned really hUili *'3ay 
good night very dweelly." 

" Is there any hope?" said HenHetta. 

''All's well that ends well," said Lord Monlfort smiling -; **(i^ 
bless you." 

Glastonbury was about to retire, when Lord Montfort fetumed and 
asked him to come up to his Lordship's own ApartmeotSj as he liriBhed 
to show him a curious antique carving. 

** You seemed rather surprised at the guests you found here to- 
night/' said Lord Montfort when they wete alone. 

Glastonbury looked a little confused. ** It was certainly a dUrious 
meeting, all things considered," eontioued Lord Monllbri: Benfielta 
has nerer concealed any thing of the past from me^ but I tiAYO always 
wished to spare her details. I told her this morning I should ipeak 
to you upon the subject, &nd that is the roasoh why I bate taked yoa 
here." 

" It is a painful history /' said Glasiodbury. 

'' As painful to me as to any ode/' laid his Lordship ; " heverthe- 
less it must be told. When did you first meet Miss Teiiit>le?'' 

'< I shall hever forget it/' said Glaltonbury, Bighib|; and iBdTiDg 
very uneasily in his chdlr. ** I took her for Miss Grandisoo." And 
Glastonbury noW entered into a cdihplele history of every thiAg that 
had occurred. 

" It is a strange, a wonderful story," said Lord Montfort, ** and you 
communicated every thing to Misa Grandiaod?'' 

' * Every thing but the nadie of her rival. To that she ^^uld not 
lidten. It was dot just, she sAld, to one so unfortunate add so un- 
happy." 

*' She seems an admirable person, that Misii Graddison/' Mid Lord 
Montfort. 

'' She id indeed as near an angel ad anythihg earthly can be/' said 
Glastonbury. 

" Then it is still a secret to the parents?" 

*' Thus ahe would have it," said Glastonbury < *« She tllngs to 
tbetd, who iove her indeed as a daughter; and she ahrattk frotti the 
desolation that was preparing for them." 

'* Poor girl!" said Lord Montfort, " and poor Armide! By heateos 
I pity him from the bottom of my heart." 

*' If you had seen hiih as I have," said GUstOdbury^ '* wilder thaa 
the wildest Bedlamite ! It was an awful sight." 

'' Ah I the hearl^ the heart," said Lord Monitor 1 1 <' it fa a delicafo 
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org«h, Mf» OlastODbury. And ihink you his father and mother sus* 
p^ct nolhing?" 

" I know M\ what thdy Ihink/* said GlABtonbury, V but they must 
scan khdw ttlh" Abd be seemed to shudder at the thougbt. 

" Why must they V arited Lord Montfort. 

Giaatonbary starid* 

" Is therd bo hope of softening and subduing all tbeir sorrows ?" 
said Lord Montfort \ ' ' eanoot wd again bring together these young and 
parted spirits?" 

" It is nay only hope, "said Glastonbury, '* and yet I sometimes deem 
it a foflof b one/' 

**It is the sole desire of Henrietta/' said Lord Montfort, "cannot 
you assiat usT Will yoti enter into this conspiracy of affection with us ?" 

'* I want no spur to such a righteous work," said Glastonbury, *' but 
I cannot conceal from myself the extreme difficulty. Ferdinand is the 
fnost inapetaouB of human beings. His passions are a whiHwind ; his 
YolitioD more ^i^ent thad beoomes a suffering mortal/' 

*' YaU think then thi^rd is no difficulty but with him?" 

'* I know not what to say," said Glastonbury ; ** calm as appears the 
temperament of Miss Grandison, she has heroic qualities. Oh I what 
have I not seen that admirable young lady endure ! Alas! my Digby, 
my dear Lord, few passages of this terrible story are engraven on my 
memory more deeply than the day when I revealed to her the fatal 
secret. Yet, aud chiefly for her sake,- it was my duty." 

** It was at Armine?" 

*'At Armine — I seized an opportunity when we were alone to- 
gether^ and without fear of being disturbed. We had gone to view an 
old abbey in the neighbourhood. We were seated among its ruins, 
whto I took her hand and endeavoured to prepare her for the fatal 
intellisenc^i . "AH iB not right with Ferdinand," she immediately 
said; " thdre is some mystery » I have lon^ suspected it/' She listened 
to ray retital^ softened as much as I could for her sake, in silence. Yet 
her paleneA I o^var e^n forget. She Jooked like a saint in a niche. 
When I had finished, she whimpered me to leave her fot some short 
tim^, and I walked away out of sight indeed^ but so near that she might 
easily aummon mOi I stood alone until it was twilight, in a state of 
mournful suspense that I recal even now with anguish. At last I heard 
my nanto sounded, in a tow, yot distinct vpice^ and looked round and 
she was th^ra. Sb» had b^n weeping. I took her hand and pressed 
it, andl6d her to the carriage^ When I approached our unhappy home, 
^he bdgged me to make her excuses to the family, and for two or three 
days we saw hor no more. At length she sent for me, ,and told me 
she had been revolving all theie sad eircumslancesin hqrmi^nd, and she 
' felt for othera more even than for herself; that she forgave Ferdinand, 
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and pitied him, and would act towards him a9 a sister ; that her heart 
was distracted with the thoughts of the unhappy lady, whose name she 
would never know, but that if by her assistance I could effect their 
union, means should not be wanting, though their source must be con- 
cealed ; that for the sake of her aunt, to whom she is indeed passion- 
ately attached, she would keep the secret, until it could no longer be 
maintained, and that in the meantime it was to be hoped, that health 
might be restored to her cousin, and Providence in some way interfere 
in favour of this unhappy family." 

*' Angelic creature 1" said Lord Montfort. '' So young too ; I think 
so beautiful ! Good God I with such a heart what could Armine 
desire I" 

" Alas !" said Glastonbury, and he shook his head . ' ' You know not 
the love of Ferdinand Armine for Henrietta Temple. It is a wild and 
fearful thing; it passeth human comprehension." 

Lord Montfort leant back in his chair, and covered his face with 
his hands. After some minutes he looked up and said in his usual 
placid tone, and with an unruffled brow, ''Will you take anything be- 
fore you go, Mr. Glastonbury?" 



CHAPTER X. 

la which Captain Armine increases his knowledge of the Value of Money, and also 
becomes aware of the Advantage of an Acquaintance who burn Coals. 

Ferdinand returned to his hotel in no very good humour, revolving 
in his mind Miss Temple's advice about optimism. What could she 
mean? Was there really a conspiracy to make him marry his cousin; 
and was Miss* Temple one of the conspirators? He could, indeed, 
scarcely believe this, and yet it was the most probable deduction from 
all that had been said and done. He had lived, indeed to witness such 
sli;ange occurrences, that no event ought now to astonish him. Only 
to think that he had been sitting quietly in a drawing room with Hen- 
rietta Temple, and she avowedly engaged to be married to another 
person, who was present; and that he, Ferdinand Armine, should be 
tfie selected companion of their morning drive, and be calmly invited 
to contribute to their daily amusement by his social presence 1 What 
next? If this were not an insult — a gross, flagrant, and unendurable 
outrage — ^he was totally at a loss to comprehepd what was meant by 
offended pride. Optimism indeed 1 He felt far more inclined to em- 
brace the (ailb of the Manichee! And what a fool was he to bavQi 
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submitted to such a despicable, such a degrading situation I What 
ioGnite weakness not to be able to resist her influence, the influence of 
a woman who had betrayed him ! Yes I betrayed him. He had for 
some period reconciled his mind to entertaining the idea of Henrietta's 
treachery to him. Softened by time, atoned for by long sufTering, ex- 
tenuated by the constant sincerity of his purpose, his original impru- 
dence, to use his own phrase in describing his misconduct, had gradually 
ceased to figure as a valid and sufficient cause for her behaviour to 
him. When he recollected how he had loved this woman, what he 
had sacrificed for her, and what misery he had in consequence en- 
tailed upon himself and all those dear to him; when he contrasted his 
present perilous situation with her triumphant prosperity, and remem- 
i)ered that while he had devoted himself to a love which proved false, 
she, who had deserted him was, by a caprice of fortune, absolutely 
rewarded for her fickleness; he was enraged, he was disgusted, he 
despised himself for having been her slave*— he began even to hate her.' 
Terrible momentwhen we first dare to view with feelings of repugnance 
llie being that our soul has long idolised ! It is the most awful of re- 
velations. We start back in horror, as if in the act of profanation. 

Other annoyances, however, of a less ethereal character, awaited our 
hero on his return to his hotel. There he found a letter from his lawyer, 
informing him that he could no longer parry the determination of one 
of Captain Armine's principal creditors to arrest him instantly for a 
very considerable sum. Unfortunately, too, it was a judgment debt, 
which there were no means of avoiding, except by payment, bail being 
inadmissible. Poor Ferdinand, mortified and harassed, with his heart 
and spirit alike broken, he could scarcely refrain from a groan I How- 
ever, some step must be taken. He drove Henrietta from his thoughts, 
and endeavouring to rally some of his old energy, revolved in his mind 
what desperate expedient yet remained. 

His sleep was broken by dreams of bailifis, and a vague idea of Hen- 
rietta Temple triumphing in his misery ; but he rose early, wrote a 
most diplomatic note to his menacing creditor,, which he felt confident 
^ust gain hior lime, and then making a very careful toilette, for when 
^ man is going to try to borrow money, it is wise to look prosperous, 
he took his way to a quarter of the town where lived a gentleman, with 
whose brother he had had some previous dealings at Malta, and whose 
acquaintance he had made in England in reference to them. 

it was in that gloomy quarter called Golden . Square, the murky 
repose of which strikes so mysteriously on the senses, after the glitter- 
ing hustle of the adjoining Regent Street, that Captain Armine stopped 
hefore a noble, yet now dingy mansion, that in old and happier days 
flight probably have been inhabited by his grandfather, or some of 
bis gay friends, A bras^ plate on the door inforined the world Ih^t 
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hm resided HmtH. Morris And Letison^ fellbWiAg the not tery 
^mbitioud ctliiDg 6f coal fttOrthaAtd. But if all the puHQdfs of Ihat 
somewhat huttible trad^ could tnanage to deal in ooals With the same 
deitetity as Messr!l. Morris and Levisoh, whAt very gfeftl OO&I tDer- 
dhants they ivould be t 

The ponderoDi portal 6Myed the signal of the bell, and b^parently 
opened without Any hiitUAn ihefiin§ } ftnd Captain Artnine, prooeedi&g 
down a d^rk, yet cMlpatsibUA pASsftge, opened a door, whieh intitedhitn 
by an in^ription on groufad glass, that assured hitti he Wa^ entering 
the Counting House, tiete seteral dlerks, ensconeed within lofty oralis 
of the darkest and dilllcist tnahogany, were bdsily employed \ yet one 
advanced to an aperture in this fortification, and accepted the card 
Which the visiter offered him. The clerk surrey ed the ticket with a 
peculiar glance ; And then, blagging the visiter to be seated, disappear- 
ed. H6 was ncrt long abnent, but »oon invited Ferdinshd to follow 
hini. CaptAin Artnine Was ushered up a noble Ataircas€(, feind into a 
SAloon that once WA§ splendid. The ddillng wai richly e^rved ; and 
thei'e still might bd detected there mains of its once gorgedUti embellish- 
ment, in the fiiint forms of faded deities and the traces of mufky gild- 
ing. The Walls of this apartment Werd crowded with pieture^, ar- 
ranged, however, with little regard to taste^ efiect, or style* A sprawl- 
ing copy of Titian's Ventis flunked a somewhat prim pec^reaii Hy Hoppner; 
a Idndscape that 6mAcked of 6alneibor()tigh Was the compAhlon of a 
dauby moonlight, that must have figured in the last ethibition ; and 
insipid KoUian matrons by Hamilton, and stiff English heroes by 
Northcote, contrasted with a yast quantity of second-*rat0 delineations 
of the orgies of Dutch boors, and portraits of favourite racers fiind fancy 
dogs. The room wa^ crowd<id with ugly furniture of all kinds, very 
solid, and chiefly of mahdgany ; among which were not les§ than three 
escritoires, to say nothing of the huge horsehair sofas. A Sideboard of 
Babylonian proportions was crowned by three maAsy find enormous 
silver salvers, and inimense branch candlesticks of the same precious 
metal, and a china punch-bowl which might have suited the dwarf in 
Brobdignag. The floor WAH Covered with a faded Turkey CArp^t. But, 
amid all this solid splendour, there Were certain intimAtiohs of feminine 
elegance in the veil of finely-»CUt pink paper which Cov6r«d the naked- 
ness of the empty but highly polished fire-place, and in the hand- 
screens, which were profb^ely ornamented with ribbdn of %ht same 
hue, and one Which Aflbrded A most accurate^ if not picturesque view 
of MargAte, while the oth(dr glowed with a huge wreath of cabbage- 
ro^es And jonquiliS. 

Ferdinand was not long alone, and Mr. Levison, the proprietor of 
all thi§ splendour, entered. He was a dhort, stout man, with a grave 
but handsome countenance, a little bald» but ndverthelesd with an 
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&laboi*&ienes9 of raiment, which might belter have become a younget 
man. He W6re a plum-dOloured ttbtk ^oat Of the v^i'y finest clolh ; 
his gteeii Vehet waistcoat was guarded by a gold chain^ which would 
have been the ehvy of a new loWii council ; ati immense opal gleamed 
on the breast of his embroidered shirt; and his fingers were covered 
with Very fine rings. , 

"Your i&rVant, Oaptih," said Mr. L^vison ; and he pla6ed a chair 
for his guest. 

• • Hot^ are you, Lfevison?" respoilded our h^ro in a v^ry e^iy voice. 
*• Any lleWsf ' 

Mr. LeVison shrugged his shoulders, )II9 he murmured^ *' Times is 
very^bad, Captin." 

*• Ohl I daresay, old fellow," said Ferdinand, " I wish they were 
as well with me as With yoli. By Jove, LevisOn, you must be making 
an infernal fortune.** 

Mr. Levison shook his head, as he groaned out, *^ I work hai*d« Gap- 
tin ; but limes is terHble." 

' ^ Fiddlededee ! Come ! I w^nt yoti to a^iist me a little, Old fellow. 
Wo humbug between us." 

**Qh!" groaded Mr. Levisori, ** you biJdld not conie at a worse 
time ; I don't know what money is." 

'* or course. HoWeVerj the lildt Is, n^OUey t tttust have; and so, 
Old fellow, We are old friends ; ^hd so damn it, you muat get it." 

«* What do yoti want; Captitt?" aloWly spoke Mt. LeViSOii, with ab 
expression of misery. 

'' Oh I I Waht rather a tolei^able 6uni, and that is the tfuth ; but I 
only want it for a moment." 

* * It is not the tidie. Hid the money," said Mt*. Levison. * * You know 
me and my {Gardner, Gaptin, are always aniLioui to do what we can 
losarveyou.'' 

** Well, tiow you eab do me a real service, arid by Jove, you shall 
never repent it. To the point — 1 must have 1500/*" 

"One thoudand five-hundred pound!" escelaimed Mi*. Levison. 
** Tdyn't in the country." 

''Humbug. It most be found. What is the use ot All thia stufiT 
with the? I Want 15001., and you must give it tne." 

**l tell you what it is, Capliu," aAid Mn LeVlsod, leahing dfver the 

baek ota eMt, and speaking; wtthballoni ^ddipoMire, '' I tell yout what 

it is, me and my pardner are wery willing always to a^si^t you ; 
but we want to know when this mai*f ige is to come off> and that's the 
Ituth.** 

** Damn the marriage," said Gaptaln Arnline, rather staggered. 

•'There it is though," said Mr. Levison very qUielly. "You 
know, Oaptin^ there i$ the arrears oh that 'ere annuity, three years 
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next Michaelmas. I think it's Michaelmas — ^let me see." So say- 
ing, Mr. Levison opened an escritoire, and brought forward a most 
awful-looking Yolume, and consulling the terrible index, turned 
to the fatal name of Armine. "Yes I three years next Michaelmas, 
Captin." 

" Well, you will be paid/' said Ferdinand. 

* * We hope so," said Mr. Levison; '* but it is a long figure." 

' * Well, but you get capital interest." 

** Pish I" said Mr. Levison ; '' ten per cent I Why I it is giving away 
the money. Why 1 that's the raw, Captin. With this here new bill, 
annuities is nothing. Me and my pardn^r don't do no annuities now. 
It's giving money away ; and all this here money locked up— and all 
to sarve you.'* 

" Well ; you will not help me?" said Ferdinand, rising. 

*' Do you raly want fifteen hundred ?" asked Mr. Levison. 

''By Jove I do." 

'* Well now, Captin, when is this marrige to come off?" 

" Have I not told you a thousand times, and Morris too, that my 
cousin is not to marry until one year has passed since my grandfather's 
death. It is barely a year. But of course, at this moment, of ail 
olhers, I cannot afford to be short." 

" Very true, Captin ; and we are the men ,to sarve you, if we could. 
I3ut we cannot. Never was such times for money; there is no seeing 
,it. However, we will do what we can. Things is going very bad at 
Malta, and that's the truth. There's that young Catchimwhocan, we 
are in with him very deep; and now he has left the Fusileers, and got 
into parliament, he don't care this for us. If he would only pay us, 
you should have the money ; so help me you should." 

** But he won't pay you," said Ferdinand. ** What can you do?" 

** Why, I have a friend," said Mr. Levison, ** who I know has got 
t hree hundred pound at his banker's^ and he might lend it us; but we 
shall have to pay for it." 

** I suppose so," said Ferdinand. ** Well, three hundred." 

" I have not go a shilling myself," said Mr. Levison. " Young 
Touchemup left us in the lurch yesterday for 750/. so help me, and 
never gave us no notice. Now, you are a gentleman, Captin ; you 
never pay, but you always give us notice." 

Ferdinand could scarcely resist smiling, at Mr. Levison's idea of a 
gentleman. 

Well, what else can you do?" 

Why, there is two hundred coming in to-morrow," said Mr. Le- 
vison ; *' I can depend on that." 

•'Well, that is five." 

♦* Aod yon want fifieieu himdred," wid Mr, Leviwo. *'*W^II. me 
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and my pardner always like to sarve you, and it is wery awkward 
certainly for you to want money at this moment. But if you want to 
buy jewels, lean get you any credit you like, you know." 

*' We will talk of that by and by," said Ferdinand. 

** Fifteen hundred pound," ejaculated Mr. Levison, *' Well I sup- 
pose we must make it 700/. somehow or other, and you must take the 
rest in coals." 

** Oh I by Jove, Levison, that is too bad." 

** I don't see no other way," said Mr. Levison rather doggedly. 

''But damn it, my good fellow, my dear Levison, what the deuce 
am I do to with 800/.' worth of coals." 

** Lord I my dear Captin, 800/. worth of coals is a mere nothing. 
With your connection you will get rid of them in a morning. All you 
have got to do, you know, is to give your friends an order on us, and 
we will let you have cash at a little discount. 

"Then you can let me have the cash now at a little discount, or 
even a great— I cannot get rid of 800/. worth of coals." 

** Why it'tayn't four hundred chaldron, Captin," rejoined Mr. Le- 
vison. ** Three or four friends would do the thing. Why ! Baron 
Squash takes ten thousand chaldron of us every year. But he has such 
a knack ; he gits the Clubs to take them." 

*' Baron Squash indeed I Do you know who you are talking to, Mr. 
Levison? Do you think that I am joing to turn into a coal merchant * 
your working partner, by Jove 1 No, Sir, give me the 700/. without 
the coals, and charge what interest you please." 

*' We could not do it, Captin. 'Tayn't our way." 

"I ask you once more, Mr. Levison, will you let me have the 
money, or will you not ?" 

'* Now, Captin, don't be so high and mighty ! Tayn*t the way to 
do business. Me and my pardner wish to sarve you, we does indeed. 
And if a hundred poand will be of any use to you, you shall have it on 
your acceptance^ and we won't be curious about any name that draws, 
we won't indeed." 

•* Well, Mr. Levison," said Ferdinand, rising, ** I see we can do 
nothing to-day. The hundred pounds would be of no use to me. I 
will think over your proposition. Good morning to you." 

*' Ah, do 1" said Mr. Levison, bowing and opening the door. ** Do, 
Captin. We wish to sarve you, we does indeed. See how we behave 
about that arrears. Think of the coals, now do. Now for a bargin, 
come ! Come Captin, I dare say now you could get us the business of 
the Junior Sarvice Club, and then you shall have the seven hundred 
on your acceptance for three months at two shillings in the pound, 
come ?" 
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CHAPTER XI, 

Catchimwhocan, who introduces him to Mr. Bond Sharpe. 

Ferpinand guitlQd hU l^ind frjfipd Mr. LevisQ]^ ip ao yery aipiable 
ippod ; but just as be wag leaving ib^ house, a cabriolet, beautifully 
painted of a brilliant green colour, picked out with a^^me^hat creams-' 
cqloured white* and drawn by a §howy Holstein bor^e of t^wny tint, 
with a flowing 9nd miili-wbilp (ail and man^, and p^parisQuad la 
harness ^^linpst »s pre(2ious «s Mr- (^evi^o^'s ^id^board, d^sliad pp to 
the door. 

•* Arnaine, by Joyel" i^xclaimed Ib^ driver viJb ^refit cardiality. 

'* Ah ! Catch, i9 it you?** said Ferdinand. 

'^ What! have you been here?" said Lord CatchiBawhoc^n. '* At 
the old work, eh ? Is ' nae and my pardnep ' (roublesfcpuoe, for your 
countenance is not v^ry radiiint/* 

" By Jove, old fellow V* said Ferdinand, in a d^pr^s^ed tone, '' I 
aip in an inferqa^l scraps, and also in a cursed rage. Ifotbing is to be 
done here." 

*' Never nnnd,*' s,aid his Lordslfip; **keep up your spirits, jump 
into my cab and we will see bow we can qarry on the war. I am only 
going to speak one word to * iqq apd my pardner/" 

go saying bis Lordship skipped into the house a^ gay as a lark, al- 
though he had a bill for a good round sum about to be dishonoured in 
the course of a few hours. 

** Well, my dear Armine," he resunaed, when he reappeared and 
took the reins, *' Now, as I drive along, tell me abput it. For if ihcro 
be a man in the world whom I should like to * sarve * it is thyself, my 
noble Ferdinand." 

With this encouragement Captain ArmiQe was not long in pouring 
his cares i«to a congenial bosom, 

** I know the man to * sarve' you," said Catchimwhocan. '* The 
fact is, these feilowa^ herp are regular old fashioned humbugs. The 
only idea they have is nioney» mp^ey, They have i^p enlightened 
Dptlpns. 1 will iotrodupe you to a regular trump, and if he does not 
do Qur business I am piuch mistaken. Courage, old fellow. How do 
you like this start ?" 

** Deuced neat. By the bye, Catch, my boy, you are gping it 
rather, I see." 

'' To be sure. I have always told you there is a certain system in 
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affairs yiki^ #?er praveotisi meo being Qoored* |4o f^llpw 19 >T^ir 
dished who has «py Gpanectioo. What maa that eyer had bis run, 
was reallf ever fairly put ^ofv 4s embatt Ulllwa be was spme one wb9 
ought iieTAff io have entered the areqa, b}aziog away witbPPt any s^t, 
making bimaelf a damned fool and every body bia eoomy. As loo^ aa 
a man bualkas abmit eauci is in a good set, apwething always tares up* 
I got into Paritamenk, you seet aad you, ypu are going to be married/' 

All this time the cabriolet was dashing down Regent Street, twist- 
ing through the Quadrant, whirling along Pall Mall, until it finally 
entered Cleveland Bow, and stopped before |a newly painted, newly 
pointed, and exceedingly aompact mansion, the long brass knool^er of 
whose dark green door sounded beneath the practised toucb of his 
Lordship's tiger. Even the tawny Bolstein horse, with the white flow- 
ing mane, seemed conscious of the locality, and stopped before the 
accustomed resting place in the most natural manner imaginable, ▲ 
very tall servingnauq, very well powdered, and in a very i%t\ and 
well appointed livery, immediately appeared. 

*' At h(HBe^* inquired Lord Gatcbimwboean, with a peculiarly con^ 

fidential eipression. 

'' To you, my Lord," responded the attendant. 

"Jump out, Armine/' said bis Lordship, and th^y entered the 
house. 

'' Alone 9" said his Lordship. 

*' Not alone,'' said the servant, ushering the friends into thfi dioijig 
room, '* but he shall have your Lordship's card iqamediately, Ther^ 
are several gentlemen waiting in the third drawing-room ; so J bavo 
shown your Lordship in here, apd shall take care that he sees your 
lordship before any one." 

^'Thai's a devilish good fellow," said Lord Catchimwhocan, putting 
his hand into his waistcoat ppcket to give him a sovereign ; but not 
finding one he added, ** I shall remember you." 

The dining-room into which they were shown was at the back of 
the house, and looked into very agreeable gardens. The apartment, 
indeed, was in some little confusion at thif; moment, for their host gave 
a dinner to-nday, and bis dinners were fomous. The table was ar- 
ranged for eight guests; its appointments indicated refined taste. A 
candelabra of Dresden china was the centre piece; th^e was a whole 
service of the same material, even to the handles of the knives and 
forks ; and the choice variety of glass attracted Ferdinand's nolicp. 
The roo0i was lofty and spacious; it was very simply and soberly 
furnished ; not an object which eould distract the taste or disturb the 
digestion. But the sideboard, which filled a recess at the end of tb<i 
apartment, prestmted a crowded group of gold plate that might have 
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become a palace : magni6cent shields, tall yases, ancient tankards, 
goblets of carved ivory set in^ precious metal, and cups of old ruby 
glass mounted on pedestals glittering with gems. This accidental 
display certainly offered an amusing contrast to the perpetual splen- 
dour of Mr. Levison's beaufet ; and Ferdinand was wondering whether 
it would turn out that there was as marked a difference between tho 
two owners, when his companion and himself were summoned to the 
presence of Mr. Bond Sharpe. 

They ascended a staircase perfumed with flowers, and on each land- 
ing place was a classic tripod or pedestal crowned with a bast. And 
then they were ushered into a drawing room of Parisian elegance; 
buhl cabinets, marqueterie tables, hangings of the choicest damaslk 
suspended from burnished cornices of old carving. The chairs had 
been rifled from a Venetian palace ; the couches were part of the spoils 
of the French revolution. There Were glass screens in golden frames, 
and a clock that represented the death of Hector, the chariot wheel of 
Achilles conveniently telling the hour. A round table of Mosair, 
mounted on a golden pedestal, was nearly covered with papers; and 
from an easy chair supported by air cushions, half rose to welcome thcni 
Mr. Bond Sharpe. He was a man not naany years the senior of 
Captain Armine and his friend; of a very elegant appearance, paic, 
pensive, and prepossessing. Deep thought was impressed upon his 
clear and protruding brow, and the expression of his gray sunk eyes, 
which were delicately arched, was singularly searching. His Ggurc 
was slight but compact. His dress plain, but a model in its fashion. 
He was habited entirely in black, and his only ornament were his studs, 
which were turquoise and of great size : but there never were sucli 
boots, so brilliant and so small ! 

He welcomed Lord Catchimwhocan in a voice scarcely above a 
whisper, and received Captain Armine in a manner alike elegant aiiU 
dignified. 

"My dear Sharpe," said hts Lordship, '* I am going to introduce to 
you my most particular friend, and an old brother officer. This is 
Captain Armine, the only son of Sir Ratcliffe, and the heir of Armine 
Castle. He is going to be married very soon to his cousin Miss Gran- 
dison, the greatest heiress in England." 

"Hush, hush," said Ferdinand, shrinking under this false repre- 
sentation, and Mr. Sharpe with considerate delicacy endeavoured to 
check his Lordship. 

** Well, nevermind, I will say nothing about that," continued 
Lord Catchimwhocan. The long and the short of it is this, that my 
friend Armine is hard up, and we must carry on the war till we get 
into winter quarters. You are just the man for him, and by Jove, 
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my dear Sharpe, if you wish sensibly to oblige me, who I am sure am 
one of your warmest friends, you will do everything for Armine that 
human energy can possibly effect." 

••What is the present difficulty that you have?" inquired Mr. 
Sharpe of our hero, in a calm whisper. 

'* Why the present difficulty that he has," said Lord Catchimwho- 
can, "is that he wants 1500/." 

''I suppose you have raised money, Captain Armine?" said Mr. 
Sharpe.. 

'Vin every way," said Captain Armine. 

'' Of course," said Mr. Sharpe, at your time of life one naturally 
does. And I suppose you are bothered for this 1500/.?" 

'* I am threatened with immediate arrest, and arrest in execution." 

"Who is the party?" 

'* Why I fear an unmanageable one, even by you. It is a house 
at Malta." 

" Mr. Bolus, I suppose?" 

" Exactly." 

•'I thought so." 

" Well, what can be done?" said Lord Catchimwhocan. 

•* Oh ! there is no difficulty," said Mr. Sharpe very quietly. " Cap- 
tain Armine can have any money he likes." 

'' I shall be happy," said Captain Armine, " to pay any considera- 
tion you think fit." 

" Oh I my dear sir, I cannot think of that. Money is a drug now. 
I shall be happy to accommodate you without giving you any trouble. 
You can have the 1500/. if you please this moment." 

** Really you are very generous," said Ferdinand, very much sur- 
prised, "but I feel I am not entitled to such favours. What security 
can I give you?" 

" I lend the money to you. I want no security. You can repay 
me when you like. Give me your note of hand." So saying Mr. 
Sharpe opened a drawer, and taking out his cheque-book drew a draft 
for the 1500/. " I believe I have a stamp in the house," he continued, 
looking about. " Yes, here is one. If you will fill this up. Captain 
Armine, the affair may be concluded at once." 

" Upon my honour. Mr. Sharpe," said Ferdinand, very confused, 
" I do not like to appear insensible to this extraordinary kindness, but 
really I came here by the merest accident, and without any intention 
of soliciting or receiving such favours. And my kind friend here has 
given you much too glowing an account of my resources. It is very 
probable I shall occasion you great inconvenience." 

"Really, Captain Armine," said Mr. Sharpe, with a slight smile, 
" if we were talking of a sum of any importance, why one might be a 

17 
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little more puoclilioufl, but for sacb a bagatelle a^iaOOf. w§ baTf 
already wasted too much tiu^e in its dincussioQ. | iim liappy to serYO 
you." 

Ferdinand stared, repoemb^ring Mr. Levisoq «in4 the coylff, Mr. 
Sharpe himself drew up the note, and presented U tQ Ferdinwdi viut 
signed it and ppcketed the draft. 

"I have several gentlemen waiting,^' s^id Mr. BQn4 ftbvp^i -'I 
am sorry I cannot tnke this pppoftynUy of cqUivatiqg your ic- 
quaintance, Captain Armine, but I should esteem it a great hofHHl^if 
you would dine with me t(H()ay. Your friend Lqrd QatobilPWlioean 
favours me with his company, and you niight nft^f^t a pMrfMHi tr two 
who would amuse you." 

**l really shall be very happy," wd FerdiPind^ 

And Mr. Bond Sharpe again slightly rose and bqwid Ib0ni Wl of the 
room, 

<< Well, is not he a trump?" said Lord Gatchimwhocui, vbw 
they were once more in the cab. 

'* I am so astonished," said Ferdinand, ** that I cannot spMkf Who 
in the name of fortune is this great man V 

** A genius," 9aid Lord GsitqhimwhooaQ. '< Dfiii't yw thiplL he is 
a devilish good looking fellow V 

' ' The best-looking fellow | ever fum,** mi Ittifi fr«tfl6ll Fer» 
dinand. 

' * And capital manners ?" 

" Most elegant." 

'* Neiitest dressed man in townt" 

''Exquisite taste 1" 

''What a house!" 

"Capital!" 

' ' Did you ever see such furniture ? It beats ]fQ|ir JMXO$ it 
MalU." 

" I never saw anything mora complete in mf Ufa.'- 

"What plate!" 

" Mhraculous 1" 

" And believe me we shall have the belt dinney in town*-' 

" Well, he has given me an <|ppeti|Qt" l^id FQr4ii|Mkd. 

"But who is he?" 

" Why, by business h^ is wh$|t 13 Cialled a 6qDiifiyiin$9r j ||i^ h ^ 
lay, he is a lawyer by inspiration." 

"He is a wonderful man," s^id Ferdinand. " Pe ^i^f^ }>9vsrf 
rich." 

" Yes ; Sharpe must be wprth hii quarter of | <(ulU()||, ^n^ ||9 b«f 
made it in such a devilish short time 1" 

' ' Why» he is not much older than we ^re V 



i 
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'' Ten years 4go t^at mn was a prize-fighter." Wi4 Lpr4 (!a(ahim- 
whopan. 
" A priaie-figliler 1" PiClaimsfl Ferfipaqd, 

•« Yea; and lipM c^verybpflf ? PhI bp Wf^ ^PP gra^t a genj«^ fpf . 
Ibe Tipg, fiQd (pqk to tj^g turf/' 

-Thephesetupi^fil!." 

•• ^fl4 tb^f) h^ l^rnfl4 H jqto a smh^fijfipijpR-bpiiw." 

"ifohr 

*' He keeps his hell still, but it works itself noy, In tl)p mp^nMrne, 
be ia t^0 first U8»rpr jf) tiKf wprld, »Bd wlW be in tb^ pp^l parlia- 
mept," 

*' But if he lends money on the terms he accomiQpdgM me, bp wil) 
h§rdly iqprepe bi9 fprtpq^ /' 

'* Qjji I lie cap dp tbp tb»P| wbPR b^ liKpi- He tppk a fincf tp ypH. 
The fact is, my dear fellow, Sharpe is yery rich, and wants to get intp 
society. He likes to pblj^p yopnit men of dl^tipctipp, |ip4 (^ap a^To^ 

to rilka few tbpusand^ pow apd th^n? l^y diping wilb bim («h(iay, 
you have quite repaid him for his loan. Beside^, ibp fellp\|ir bPiS 4 

great ^u|; a«d, tbppQb bprp pp a dunghill, m^m int^odpd hm fo^a 

palace, and he has placed himself there." 

*' Well, thig has beep a remarkable piQroipg," mi ^prdlpaud 
Armine, as Lord Gatchimwhocan put him down a( bi§ eli}b. " { ftfjf 
yery mpqb pbli^ tp yoi|, dear Catch !" 

** Not a word, my dear fellow. You have helped me before tbi^i . 
and gbid am I to be the flipaqi g( a^Utipg tb^ beat fel^PW 19 (bp world, 

and tbal wp all tbipl^ y Qp. Ap rpYpir \ Wp dipe 8t ei|;b(. " 



CHAPTER 2^11 

Ii) ibiB njejip}! w. wbilQ lbs glPWT mfms ^h»b f ?'4wi«fl4 had 

anticipated terminated wilh so agreeable an adventure, Henrietta ftpd 
Miss Grandison, aPftomp^pipfl by l-^d MQPlfer^ apd (^^plopbury, 
paid their promised visit to (bp, ^riti^b l^U^ppiPi 

** I ani sorry that Cfip^^Jn ^rpjijpe gppld ppt yi^soivpaRy u|,'* said 
Lord Monlforf.' '' | sp9( ^ I^lpj^ (bU mmmg WH m\%. bitf to was 
already pjtf ." 

17* 



SdO HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 

** Ho has many affairs to attend to/' said Glastonbury. 

Miss Temple looked grave; shethoaght of poor Ferdinand and all his 
cares. She knew well what were those affairs to which Glastonbury 
alluded. The thought that perhaps at this moment he was struggling 
with rapacious creditors, made her melancholy. The noYcIty and 
strangeness of the objects which awaited her, diverted, however, her 
mind from those painful reflections. Miss Grandison, who had never 
quilted England, was delighted with* every thing she saw ; but the 
Egyptian gallery principally attracted the attention of Miss Temple. 
Lord Montfort, regardful of his promise to Henrietta, was very atten- 
tive to Miss Grandison. 

** I cannot help regretting that your cousin is not here,'* said hU 
Lordship, returning to a key that he had already touched. But Kathe- 
rine made no answer. 

' ' He seemed so much better for the exertion he made yesterday, *' re- 
sumed Lord Montfort. '* I think it would do him good to be more with 
us." 

'' He seems to like to be alone," said Katherine. 

*' I wonder at that," said Lord Montfort, " I cannot conceive a hap- 
pier life than we all lead." 

'' You have cause to be happy, and Ferdinand has not,*' said Miss 
Grandison very calmly. 

** I should have thought that he had very great cause/' said Lord 
Montfort inquiringly. ' 

" No person in the world is so unhappy as Ferdinand," said Kathe- 
rine. 

'* But cannot we cure his unhappinessT" said his Lordship.^ <* We 
are his friends ; it seems to me with such friends as Miss Grandison 
and Miss Temple, one ought never to be unhappy." 

" Miss Temple, can scarcely be called a friend of Ferdinand/ said 
Katherine. 

" Indeed a very warm one, I assure you." 

" Ah I that is your influence." 

** Nay 1 it is her own impulse.'* 

'* But she only met him yesterday for the first time." 

*' I assure you. Miss Temple is an older friend of Captain Armine 
than I am," said his Lordship. 

<' Indeed I" said Miss Grandison, with an air of considerable astonish- 
ment. 

'• You know they were neighbours in the country." 

*' In the country 1" repeated Miss Grandison. 

•* Yes; Mr. Temple, you know, resided not far from Armine.'* 

« Not far from Armine!" still repeated Miss Grandison. 

•' Digby/' said Miss Temple, turning to him at this qioment, •• tell 
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Mr. Glastonbury about your sphinx at Rome. It was granite, was it 
not?" 

'* And most delicately carved. I never remember having observed 
an expression of such beautiful serenity. The discovery that, after 
all, they are male countenances is quite a mortification. I loved their 
mysterious beauty." 

What Lord Montfort had mentioned of the previous acquaintance of 
Henrietta and her cousin, made Miss Grandison muse. Miss Tem- 
ple's address to Ferdinand yesterday had struck her at the moment' as 
somewhat singular; but the impression had not dwelt upon her mind. 
But now it occurred to her as very strange that Henrietta should have 
become so intimate with the Armine family and herself, and never have 
mentioned that she was previously acquainted with their nearest rela- 
tive.. Lady Armine was not acquainted with Miss Temple until they 
met at Bellair House. That was certain. Miss Grandison had wit- 
nessed their mutual introduction. Nor Sir Ratcliffe. And yet Hen- 
rietta and Ferdinand were friends, warm friends, old friends, 
intimately acquainted : so said Lord Montfort ; and Lord Montfort never 
coloured, never exaggerated. . All this was very mysterious. And, if 
they were friends, old friends, warm friends— and Lord Montfort said 
they were, and, therefore, there could be no doubt of the truth of the 
statement — their recognition of each other yesterday was singularly 
frigid. It was not indicative of a very.intimate acquaintance. Kathe- 
rine had ascribed it to the natural disrelish of Ferdinand now to be in- 
troduced to any one. And yet they were friends, old friends, warm 
friends. Henrietta Temple and Ferdinand Armine! Miss Grandison 
was so perplexed, that she scarcely looked at another object in the 
galleries. 

The ladies were rather tired when they returned from the Museum. 
Lord Montfortwalked to the Travellers, and Henrietta agreed to remain 
and dine in Brook Street.* Kalherine and herself retired to Miss 
Grandison's boudoir, a pretty chamber, where they were sure of being 
alone. ^ Henrietta threw herself upon a sofa, and took up the last new 
novel ; Miss Grandison seated herself on an ottoman by her side, and 
worked at a purse, which she was making for Mr. Temple. 

«< Do you li|^e that book?" said Katherine. 

''I like the lively parts, but not the serious ones/' replied Miss 
Temple ; !' the author has observed, but he has not felt." . 

" It is satirical," said Miss Grandison ; " I wonder why all this class 
of writers aim now at the sarcastic. I do not find life the constant 
sneer they make it." 

<'It is because they do not understand life," said Henrietta, ''but 
have some little experience of society. Therefore their works give a 
pervprted impression of human conduct ; for (iiey accept as a principal 
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fh^l which is 6Hiy ail inglgtilficant faccessoty ; aiid they makd ^il^tence 
a succession of frivolilies, when even the career of the most friyolous 
has itd t^fbfbUflO^f ihomehU/' 

'* How Yivld is the writer's deScHf^tlon af A ball or a ^hhSi V* s^d 
Migd tiraUdisod ; '^ bt^^ythidg lit^^ ahd ttioV^d. And yet, i^h^h (he 
^hero makes love, nothing can be more unnatural. fiiS feelifagd are 
ilelth^^ d^bp, nor ardebt, hdi'ledd^i^. AH is stilted, abd yt$t Iddicfoas/' 
' '^ t do hot d6^pito the (fll^rit Whieh l^e^drib^s s6 vividly a dibnerand 
a ball/' said Miss T^mt^l^. '< M fit SI it goed It is very ahiuSidg ; but 
it should bti cbmbihed ^ilh.highef mdt^H&ls. Iti a find tiotel manners 
Should be ob^drved, atidfhbfiilsShduld beStistainiid; we ltqtilt'6 thought 
and passidn, its lirell aft cbstuitae atid the litely represetitation of cod- 
Tbnlidnal artangehi^titS ; ihA the thoiight ahd paSSlon will be the better 
tdr thesb acbessbri^s, ht thby l^ill be telleved lb th6 noveUft they are 
relieved ih Hie, add thb Whole will bb more true." 

''But haitd you f^ad that love 6cene, ttenribtta f tt ippeated to me 
sd ridicuM§I" 

" t nevet- r^ad Ibvlf seen6§/' M\i HbhHett^ Teihple. 

'' Dh ! 1 I6v& ii lo'^e Storf /* Saiid ttiss drfthdison, Smiling, *'iht be 
n^liii'al iitid tbdde^, ^hd l9UbH tt^ h&^iit't. When t read stidh Sdisnes, I 

''Ah! by Sw^^t Kath^rltld, y6tiafe§bfl-heart^.*' 

• * Atid yoli, hit ttefarldUi. What Jiri ^oUt*' 

' ' baf d-hbatlbd ! Thd hldst cMlouS of hnortUd." 

* » Oh 1 i^hat wduld L6tA MdhtfeH saiy f * 

* ' Lord Mohtfort kndws it. We ubVdt hWb Ibtd Scenes.'' 

•'And yet you love hlmf * 

"Dearly : I love and I esteem him." 

**Well,'^ said Mi^s titandisoh, ''tmdy be wrong, butiHwerea 
man t db ndl think I should likd the lady of my love to esteem tne/' 

''And yet esteem is thb bnly gbnuine b^Sis df bappind^, bdliere 
me, Kale. Love is a dre^nii.^' 

" And how do you khbw, deat Hehrlbttaf^ 

** All writers agree it is.*' 

' ' The writers you were just ridiculibg f ** 

' ' A fair retort ; and yet, though ydur Words ate the hibst Witty, be- 
lieve me mine are the most Wise." 

" I wish my cousin would^wake from his dtedm/' said EltheHne. 
^' to tell you a secret, love is the cause of his unhat)pinesd. Doa't 
move, clear tienrietta,'^ added Miss Grandisbn, .'^ we are so happy 
here ;"{ for Miss Temple, in truth, seemed not a little discompdSed. 

'' Yoii should marry your cousin,*' said Miss t^thple. 

* ' You little know Ferditiand or myself, when you give that advice/' 
said Katherine. "We shall never marry; nothing \i more eertaia 
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iheih lliftt. lb th6 fiHt pidce, to be frank, Ferdinand would not marry 
me, nothing would induce him ; and in the second place, I would not 
marry hiai, nothing would induce me/' 

** Why not?" said Henrietta, in a tow tbtie^ holdihg het book very 
near to her face. 

" Because I am sure that We shoiild hot be happy/' said Miss Gran- 
dison. '* I love Ferdinand, and once tould have married him. He 
i!l86 j^illiiiht ihftl I coiild not refuse his proposal. And yet I feel it is 
better forme that we Have not married,^ audi hope it may yet prove 
W&Mt tbr him i kt I lov6 hitn vei'y dearly. H6 is indeed my brother." 
"But why should you Dot be happy t" in^iutred Miss Temple. 
' ' B^tAOi^ m arid mi dtiit^d to each other. Ferdinand must marry 
mmh 6m ith^m h^ looks up to, somebody brilliant like himself, some 
Ofle Wtitf tSAik syhiiiathise With all hid fancies. I am too calm and quiet 
for him. You would suit him much better, Henrietta." 

" tToti hte hi§ bbiisin ; it is a misfortune ; if you wete not, he would 
adore you, and you would sympathise with him." 

"ttblfiknot: I should like to tnarry si vety clever man," said 
KdtheHbiS. ''I cdtitd iibt endure tnarrying a fool, or a commonplace 
person ; I should like to marry a person very superior in talent to my-^ 
self, some one whose opinion would guide me on all points, one from 
I could not differ. But not Ferdinand ; he is too imaginative, too im- 
petuous ; he would neither guide me, nor be guided by me." 
Miss Temple did not reply, but turned over a page of her book. 
" Did you know Ferdinand before you met him yesterday at our 
house ?" inquired Miss Gr^ndisod, Very innocently. 
"Yes!" said Miss Temple. 

" I tRotight toudid,'' said Miss Gfandlson. " I thought there was 
something in your manner that indicated you had met before. I do 
ndt Ihihk y6tl ktiliw ifiy atifat, bekre you met her at Bellair House I" 
••IflidilW.'* 

••Noi^Sif Hatellffb.'^ 

•• Bttt you did khoW if r. Olftstonbury ?" 

*• I aid IhoW Mr. Glastonbury." 

'< Hioif vefy odd !" 6aid Mi^^G^^ndison. 

• * Whit ii 6da r Ittqulred Henrietta. 

*' Thftt :f(niiihduia hUve knO#n Fetdihatid before." 

*' HUbt ii all 6dd. H^ eame otel^ one day to shoot at Papa's. I re- 
ttifembfef hlfMitetywai." 

"< Oli,'^ BMid U\A QtAnmbA, << And did Mr. Glastonbufy come over 
\b *oot f *' 

*4 ttei MK Gli^totibUfy otiethorniiig that I went to see the Picture 
Mleif at AtMlnl^. It » the ooly tt&id I eset saw him." 
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" Oh r* said Miss Grandisoa again, '' Armine is a beautiful place, is 
it noir 

''Mostioleresting." 

*' You know the Pleasaunce." 

'•Yes." 

** I did not see you when I was at Armine." 

* ' No ;" we had just gone to Italy." 

" How beautiful you look lo-day, Henrietta 1" said MissGrandison. 
*' Who could believe that you ever were so ill I" 

" I am grateful that I have recovered," said Henrietta. ?' And yet 
I never thought that I should return to England." 

"You must have been so very ill in Italy about the same time as 
poor Ferdinand was at Armine. Only think, how odd you should have 
both been 90 ill about the same time, and now that we should all be 
so intimate 1" 

Miss Temple looked perplexed and annoyed. '* Is it so odd?" she 
at length said in a low lone. 

. '* Henrietta Temple," said Miss Grandison, with great earnestness, 
"I have discovered a secret : you are the lady with whom my cousin 
is in love." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

In which Ferdiaand has the Honour of dining with Mr. Bond Sharpe. 

When Ferdinand arrived at Mr. Bond Sharpe's, he was welcomed 
by his host in a magnificent suite of saloons, and introduced to two 
of the guests who had previously arrived. The first was a very stout 
man, past middle age, whose epicurean countenance twinkled with 
humour. This was Lord Castlefyshe, an Irish peer of great celebrity 
in the world of luxury and play — keen at a bet — still keener at a 
dinner. Nobody exactly knew who the other gentleman, Mr. Biand- 
ford, really was, but he had the reputation of being enormously rich, 
and was proportionately respected. He had been about town for the 
last twenty years, and did not look a day older than at his first ap- 
pearance. He never spoke of his family — was unmarried — and 
apparently had no relations ; but he had contrived to identify himself 
with the first men in London — was a member of every club of great 
repute — and of late years had even become a sort of authority ; which 
was strange, for ho had no pretension— was very quiet<--«nd but 
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humbly ambitious — ^seeking, indeed, no happier success than, to merge 
in the brilliant crowd — an accepted atom of the influential aggregate. 
As he was not remarkable for his talents or his person, and as his 
establishment, though well appointed, offered no singular splendour, 
it was rather strange that a gentleman who had apparently dropped 
from the clouds, or crept, out of a kennel, should have succeeded in 
planting himself so vigorously in a soil which shrinks from anything 
not indigenous, unless it be recolnmended by very powerful qualities. 
But Mr. Blandford was good tempered, and was now easy and expe- 
rienced, and there was a vague tradition that he was immensely rich« 
a rumour which Mr. Blandford always contradicted in a manner which 
skilfully confirmed its truth. 

** Does Mirabel dine with you, Sbarpef ' inquired Lord Castlefyshe 
of his host, who nodded assent. 

*\ You won't wait for him, I hope?" said his Lordship. " By the 
hjOf Blandford, you shirked last night." 

" I promised iq look in at the poor Duke's before he went off," 
said Mr. Blandford. 

'' Oh! he has gone, has he?" said Lord Castlefyshe. ''Does he 
take his cook with him ?*' 

But here the servant ushered in Count Alcibiades de Mirabel^ 
Charles Doricourt, and Mr. Bevil* 

''Excellent Sharpe, how do you do?" . exclaimed the Count. 
"Castlefyshe, what b^tises have you been talking to Crocky about 
Felix Winchester? Good Blandford, excellent Blandford, how is my 
good Blandford?" 

Mr. Bevil was a very tall and very handsome young man , of a great 
family, and great estate, who passed his life in an imitation of Count 
Alcibiades de Mirabel. . He was always dressed by the same tailor, 
and it was his pride that his cab or his vis-d-vis was constantly mistaken 
for the equipage of his model ; and really now, as the shade stood 
beside its substance, quite as tall, almost as good-looking, with the 
satin-lined coat thrown open with the same style of flowing grandeur, 
and revealing a breast-plate of starched cambric scarcely less broad 
and brilliant, the uninitiated might have held the resemblance as 
perfect. The wristbands were turned up with . not less compact 
precision, and were fastened by jewelled studs, that glittered with not 
less radiancy. The satin waistcoat, the creaseless hosen, were tho 
same ; and if the foot were not quite as small, its Parisian polish was 
not less bright. But here, utifortunately, Mr. Bevil's mimetic powers 
deserted him. 

** We start, for soul is wanting there.'* 

The Count Mirabel could talk at all times, and at all times w«ll ; Mr. 
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Itevil d6v6f Dp«iied hM tnotith. PrtctiMd in the worM; tlte CtfQiil 
MiHiM wai neirerlhelM the child of ittiptilMj though il UilllVt^ gi*«iC($, 
iMd An ihtuitire knowledge of munkitidi made etOff 1f§)'d p]<ft^iiig 
atid etery ael Appropriate i Mr. BetU was 111 arki tf nd hd hafl hot the 
ialodt tb (30iiee«l Hi the Gouni Miribel wai gdy) oaral^i^ii gt»ieitds; 
Mr. Bevil waB lolefrttti eateulatlilg) kod rather a icrew. It i^etfied 
ihttt the Goont Mirabel's feellega grew daily more freah^ and hia OiduUy 
ef enjoy thent tfiore keen and relishitig i it aeonied that Mr. Bet II eoiild 
Ddfer hkf e been a child, hut that he ibUat hate iaantd ti the l^orld 
ready equipped^ like Miitefta^ uttb a eaae inatead of a Iknee, aud i 
ftncy hat instead of a helmet. His estehoe of high breeding was oer^ 
to be astonished, and he never permitted himself tb amillii txcttpt itt 
the soetety of te^y loiimate ilHends. 

Charles Doricourt was another friend of the Count Mirabdl^ Kat hot 
hli imitator. Hii feelitigs were Ideally ^orHi but it was A iket he always 
concealed. He had entered life at ft tathirkaUy early ftgt,' ahd had 
experienced every sci-ape to which yoUthful flesh is helr^ Any btber 
roan but Charles Doricourt must have sunk beneath the^ ad^umdlAied 
diftalterA, but Charles DortcouH always swam. Nature bad gitfed faim 
an intrepid soul; experience had cased his heart with ifOila Bui he 
alwayi imiled { and dudsldous, eool» and odtling, and f erf daiy^ bo 
thoroughly despised mankind, upon Whose weakUeiiei he ^rafetteed 
without rethorsOi But hd waa poHahed atid amuMng, kttd fiiifliful 
^ hi§ friends; The world adtnired him knA called htm Ohkrlliy^ from 
which it Will be inferred thai be was i privileged pdrsoh« dud waa ip^ 
plauded for a thousand notions, which in any one else Would hfttk basil 

toet with the molt decided reptobatiou. 

"Who is thftt young man f inquired the Oount Mlrdbel of Mr. Bond 
Sharpe, taking hii host aside and pt'etedding to lodk ef a ^iotufe. 

'* He is Captain Armine, the Only son of Sit Ratclifitr Aftdim. He 
had just returned to England after a long dbsenee." 

^' Hum 1 I like his kppearanoi) very much/' said the (0outli. ''II 
ia tery distiUguished." 

Dinner and Lord Oatoblmwhocan were auoodtieed at Ihe iam dKH 
ment \ Captain Arthine found himaelf Healed neit to the Cohttt Mif aM. 
The dhmeta at Mr. BondSharpe'e were dlnnera ti^hieh hM (jueslA eiiita 
to eat. Mr. Bond Sharpe had togaged for his clob-^hbuae the ifiOM 
celebrated ^f living artlUta^^ gentleman who^ it was said$ ireeefved i 
thousand a-^year< whosd eodvehlence was atudled by a chaflot, iftd 
amusement aecured by a box at the French play« Therti waa, tbefa- 
fore, at first liUle conversation, save criticism on the perfdfttiabces he^ 
fore them, and that chiefly panegyrical ; each dish was delicious, each 
wine exquisite ; and yet, even in these occasional remarks, Ferdinand 
waa pleased with the lively fancy ot hia nelghbout; ailbrdieig ill ei#tft 
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cootfait td (h6 somewhat gt*oss tihcltDh with Which Lord tl^fttlefy^he, 
whbs^Verjr ^otil ^^emed wrapped up id hisi oeclipatioh, occasionally 
expressed hiihself. 

**Will you take Sohie wirie, Caiptdih Artbirie?*' said the Count 
M itabei, i^lth ^ ^ihhSng snillfe. *• Ydil have recently returned here?'.' 

**Tery i^detilly/' said Ferdinand. 

*'Andydtiare glad?'* 
• •» As it mdy be, I hardly ktiot^ i^hether tb rejoice or tiot.'' 

" thferi, i)y all tneatid rejoifce/' said thfe Count; ** for, if you are iti 
'detibt, it^ surely must be best to decidfe UpOn beibg pleased." 

"I think this is the most iuferual country there dVer WdS," iaid Lord 
T3htchimwhbcan. 

" My dear Catch !*' said the Couftl Mirabd, •* you think so, do you? 
You make a mistake, you thihk no such thing, hiy dear Catch. Why 
i^ It the tilbst infernal f t^ it because the tiromen are the handsomest, 
or because the horses are the best? Is it bet^^use it is the only country 
Where you can get a good dinner, br because it is the only eountry 
Where ihe^e are fine wines? Or is it becadde it is the ohly place 
where you can get a coat made, or where you^can play wUhout being 
bhe^ted, 6t Inhere you cati listen to an opera without yoiir ears being 
fleslreved ? New, my dear Catch, you pass yotir life in dressing and 
iii l^Uyin^ h^zdi'd, in eatihg good ditiners, iti dHnking good wines, In 
making love, in going to the Opera, and in riding fine horsed. Of what 
theh have ytftl to coriiplain ?^' 

'' Oh I the damned climate I'* 

** On the contrary, it is the only good climate there is. In fingland 
^oti cad go out every day, and at all hours ; afid then, to those Who love 
Variety, like ifayselff you are not sure of seeing the same sky every 
morning you rise, which, for my part, I think the greatest of all exist- 
ing sourees bf ennui.*' 

«*Yoli recodctle M \o my country, Coufit,'' Itid Ferdinand, 
smiling. 

'< Ah ! yoti Ate a sensible mah ; but that dear Cateh is Always repeat- 
ing nondeh^e <vhich he hears from somebody else. to-niorrbW," he 
added, ih isi loW Voice, '* he will be for the climatei" 

The conversatidti of nieti wheh they cohgregate together i§ gene- 
rally dedicated teotieof IWo 6ubjeet^: t^bhties br women, tn the 
{fresent ihSt^hce, the parly Wad nbt political ; and it W^ the fair sex, 
jttid particul^t'ly the taiOst charming portion of it, id the good tttetro- 
polis of llbgl^nd, that were subjected to the poignant criticism or the 
profoiidd ^peeulatiod of these practical philosophers. There was scarce- 
ly a celebrated beauty id Londofi, from the proud peeress to the vain 
opera-dade@r, whose ch&rdfiS iind eodduct were not submitted to their 
masterly ftddlysis; And yet it would be but fhir to admit, that their 
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criUcal ability was more eminent and satisfactory than their abstract 
reasoning upon this interesting topic ; for it was curious to observe that 
though every one present piqued himself upon his profound knowledge 
of the sex, not two of the sages agreed in the constituent principles of 
female character. One declared that women were governed by their 
feelings; another maintained that they had no heart ; a third propounded 
that it was all imagination ; a fourth Ihat it was all vanity. Lord 
Castlefyshe muttered something about their passions, and Charley Do- 
ricourt declared that they had no passions whatever. But they all 
agreed in one thing, to wit» that the man who permitted himself a mo- 
ment's uneasiness about a woman was a fool. 

All this time, Captain Armine spoke little, but ever to the purpose 
and chiefly to the Count Mirabel, who pleased him. Being very hand- 
some, an4 moreover of a very distinguished appearance, this silende 
on the part of Ferdinand made him a general favourite, and even Mr. 
Bevii whispered his approbation to Lord Catchimwhocan. 

''The fact is,'* said Charles Doricourt, "it is only boys and old 
men who are plagued by women. They take advantage of either state 
of childhood . Eh 1 Castlefyshe V 

*' In that respect, then, somewhat resembling you, Charley," replied 
his Lordship, who did not admire the appeal. " For no one can doubt 
you plagued your father; I was out of my teens, fortunately, before 
you played 6cart6." 

'' Come, good old Fyshe,"said Count Mirabel, 'Make a glass of 
claret, and do not look so fierce. You know very well Charley learnt 
every thing of you." 

'* He never learnt of me to spend a fortune upon an actress," said 
his Lordship. ** I have spent a fortune; but thank heaven, it was on 
myself." 

*' Weil, as for that," said the Count, ** I think there is something 
great in being ruined for one's friends. . If I were as rich as I might 
have been, I would not spend much on myself. My wants are few; 
— ^a fine house, '^fine carriages, fine horses, a complete wardrobe, the 
best opera box, the first cook, and pocket money — that is all I require. 
I have these and I get on pretty well ; but if I had a princely fortune, 
I would make every good fellow I know quite happy." 

' ' Well," said Charles Doricourt, ' ' you are a lucky fellow, Mirabel. 
I have had horses, houses, carriages, opera boxes, and cooks, and I 
have bad a great estate; but pocket money I never could get. Pocket 
money was the thing which always cost me the most to buy of all." 

The conversation now fell upon the theatre. Mr. Bond Sharpe was 
determined to have a theatre. He believed it was reserved for him to 
revive the drama. Mr. Bond Sharpe piqued himself, upon his pa- 
tronage of the stago» He certainly had a great admiration of ^clressesi 
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There was something in the management of a great theatre which pleased 
the somewhat imperial fancy of Mr. Bond Sharpe. The manager of 
a great theatre is a kind of monarch. Mr. Bond Sharpe longed to 
seat himself on the throne, with the prettiest women in London for 
his court, and all his fashionable friends rallying round their sovereign. 
He had an impression that great results might be obtained with his or- 
ganising energy and illimitable capital. Mr. Bond Sharpe had un- 
bounded 'confideocd in the power of capital. Capital was his deity. 
He was confident that it could always produce alike genius and triumph. 
Mr. Bond Sharpe was right : capital is a wonderful thing, but we are 
scarcely aware of this fact until we are past thirty ; and then, by some 
singular process which we will not now stop to analyze, one's capital is 
in general sensibly diminished. As men advance in life, all passions 
resolve themselves into money. Love, ambition, even poetry, end in 
this. 

** Are yoii going to Shropshire's this autumn, Charley?" said Lord 
Catchimwhocan. 

•'Yes, I shall go." 
. ^< I don't think I shall," said his Lordship, '< it is such a bore." 

** It is rather a bore, but he is a good fellow." 

" I shall go," said Count Mirabel. 

^' You are not afraid of being bored?" said Ferdinand, smiling. 

** Between ourselves, I do not understand what this being bored is," 
said the Count. " He who is bored appears to me a bore. To be bored 
supposes the inability of being amused ; you must be a dull fellow. 
Wherever I may be, 1 thank heaven that I am always diverted." 

<* But you have such nerves, Mirabel ; " said Lord Catchimwhocan. 
*• By Jote 1 I envy you. You are never floored." 

** Floored ! what an idea I What should floor me? I live to amuse 
myself, atid I do nothing that does not amuse me; Why should I be 
floored?" 

*' Why I do not know, but every other man is floored now and then. 
As for me, iny spirits are somelimes something dreadful." 

• * When yoii have been losing." 

'* Well, we cannot always win. Can we, Sharpe? That would 
not do. But by Jove I you are always in a good humour, Mirabel, when 
you lose." 

" Fancy a man ever being in low spirits," said the Count MirabeL 
** Life is too short for such b^tises. The most unfortunate wretch alive 
calculates unconsciously that it is heiiet to live than to die. Well, then, 
he has something in his favour. Existence is a pleasure, and the greatest. 
The world cannot rob us of that, and if it be better to live than to die, 
it is better^ to live in a good humour than a bad one* If a man be 
convinced that existence is the greatest pleasure, his happiness may 
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be increased by good forluoe, but it will be esientiaUy independent 
of it. He who feels tbat the greatest source of pleasure always 
remains to him, ought never to |)e mifier^t^lef The sun shioei on 
all ; eyery ipan can go to «leep ; if yqn ^nnot vi4jd a fine borse, i( 
is something to look upon of)e; if you bi^ife not a fine dinner, timers 
iasome amusement in a Prust Qf bread apd Grqy^ire* Feel iligb^y* 
tbjnk little, never plap, never l^rood. Every tiding depepda upoi^ tb^ 
circulation ; take care pf it. Take (be wprld aa yp|i Qnd |t, emof iWJ 
thing* Yiye U bagatelle 1 " 

Here the geptlemeii rose, t^ok Ibmr Qofiefi, and ordered \\m (^ 
riages. 

'' Cop()e with us/' aaid Goqnt Mirabel) ta Ffudjpand. 

Qur bero accepted the offer of hi|i agreeable acquaintifllie» '^^^ 
was a great prancing and runhing of burses and eaba apd yij^^ArTlf It 

Mr. Bond Sharpe*s door, and in a few minutes the whole party w^r^ 
dashing up St. James's-atr^et, wh$^ tbey stopped bef^rq # splpndid 
building, resplendent with lights and illuminated curtajm* 

" Come, we will make you an honorary member, qiQq ^b^r Captain 

Armine," said the Count ; ''and dp qotaayt Oh ! i^kiciqh itfUi If^f^P^^ 
when you enter here." 
They ascended a magnificent staircasPi and ent^r^d ^ sqipptliopi aad 

crowded aalopn, iawbifili theen(rap(^ of tbe Cpu^t Wirabil W^is 
friends r^ade no }ittle ppQiatioR. Mr. 9pnd Sbarp§ gbdpd ^)P9g» drop- 
ping pracular senteocf ei, witbPift qond^cendlng to stop (o ippak to Wim- 
wbooi be addressed. Charley Poriopurt and Mr. Slandfard walked 
away together towards a further apartment, liOrd Ca^tlef y#t)e fqd l>or4 
Catchimwhocan were soon busied with ^(^rtA» 

''Well, Faoeville, good Geperal, bow do you doV sfid tbf) Cqupt 
Mirabel. ' ' Where l^ave yo|i dined tg^y ?'-^at the IBalcoRibes'? Yoa 
are a very brave man, n^on Geqera) 1 Ab I Sleckt gPPd StPfkt eycpllenl 
Stock,'' he continued, addressing Mr. Million de Slockville, '' tha| B^r* 

gundy ypu sept me is capital- How are you, my d^ar fellow? Q»it^ 
well? Fitzwarrene, I did that for you : your businesa ia all right. Ab' 
my good Massey, mon cher, mon brave, Andeiaop will let you have that 
horse. And what if doipg here f la there any fun ? Fitzwarrene, let 
me iptrpduce you tP to my (riepd Captain Armine :" (ip a Ipwer tone) 

''excellent garden ! You will like him very much. We havel)d^ 

all dinii^ at Bond'§." 
**A good dinner?" 

'' Of course a good dinper . 1 9bpuld like to ap« a i»aa who womM 
give ipe a b^d dinner : that would be a lnHm. te aak m (9 diiMb «a4 (hea 

give me a bad dinppr 1" 
^' I aay» Mirabel," pf plaiippd a youog piftUt <' ha«e fw V4A Hofi^ 

Poppinf^u »bput the matph? " 
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'* It is arranged; 'lis tbf) (]|y fift^r to-niorrow, at nm p'clock/' 

"Well, I bet 00 you, you koqw," 

"Of cotirse you bet on me. Would you tbinl^ of betting ou tl^at 
good Pop, Yfiih that gua 7 Pah I £h I \>m 1 I shall gp in (h(| next 
roqui/^ An4 tfte Coup^ wsflfced ^way, fpUowpd by Mr. Sovil. 

Fer4lR9P4 fepaaified tall^ips for 9piiie time w|tb (.ord pit^warreua. 
By d|9gr^e9 thu gF^^at salqoii had becpfue somewhat t^ipqer ; some had 
itolaQ i^f y tp tM House, "iFl^ere a divisipf^ w^s expected ; W^ meu» 
who ju^t Ippk^ io after dipoer, had fetirpd ; apd the play-mep wer§ 
epgagpd \^ \\kfi poptigpous apartmepts. Mr. Bppd &harpe approached 
Fpfdilia|i4» iPd f^prd Fibwarrepe took this opportupity pf with-? 

dravingf 
^* I bcilw^ff fQU i^evpf pliy, (^aptaip Armipe," laid M^* Bof^A 

•* Y^^ aw (iulM» rig^it." 

<^ I am mthfr iprprjised »( your b^ipg (^f th^t opiniop/' said fefr 
dipapd, with a smile, 
Mr. Bqp4 ftharpa dt^rugged his sl^puldenf. ' ' Therp ^jll always bp 

votaries enough," said Mr. Bond Sharpe, " if^hateTor m^Y be my opi-* 
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'<' Thi9 Id a m«gpiQppPt pstahlishmpnt of your^/' fmid ^erdiuapd. 
^' Y^i it if 9i y^fY magpific^pt estahUshmept. ) have spare^ pp 
Pipppsp to prpd^fie thp most pprfect thjpg pf the l^ind in l^prppe ; ap4 

it \% the rppft perfect thJpg pf the kipd. { am cppPdept that pa apblp 
IP apy cpuiptry (^s ap estijblifhipept better apppinted. I despatched 
ap agpot (p the CpntippPt \9 prpcur^ thisi (urpitpre : his commissip^ 
had po limit* aud hp M?as absp^t twp years. My copk was ^itji 
Cbarlei X, ; thp cellar is the mo^t choice apd popsiders|blp that wa^ 

ever cpllepted- I taK^ ft prj^p ip tbe thing; bpt I lose mpt^^lf by 
it." 

''ifldsfNir' 

" I h9tp m^dp p forlupp ; there is no dpuh( of that ; but I did pot 
mal^ithere." 

*' IU9 » great thipg tp mak« a fortupe," said Ferdin^pd. 

*■ Vpry great," ^aid }^T. pppd Sharpe. *^ There is paly pnp thipg 
greater, aPd that is, to keep it wheq mpde." 

Fydipapd spoiled. 

" Mppy mpp cap malj^p forlppps; few pap ]^pep them," ifsid Mr. 
Bppd Sharpp. ■* Mp»ey is power, and rare are thp heads that cap 
vitbstaud thQ ppsnesijop of great power." 

•' At apy r|ie, it if tP be hoped t^pt yop have disaovered thi$( more 

importapt wwt/' |8ftid Ferdmapdt " though, I pppress.-(o|udgpfr(im 
wi pwo «FBfi!Flw<»( I itiQHM fm^ (M ypp are top gepprppf." 
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*' I had forgotten Ihat to which you allude/' said his companion, 
very quietly. ** But with regard to myself, whatever may be my end, 
I have not yet reached my acm6." 

" You have at least my good wishes," said Ferdinand. 

** I may some day claim them," said Mr. Bond Sharpe. " My po- 
sition," he continued ''is difficult. I have risen by pursuits which 
the world does not consider reputable, yet if I had not had recourse to 
them, I should be less than nothing. My mind, I think, is eguaVto 
my fortune, I am still young, and I would now avail myself of my 
power and establish myself in the land, a recognised member cf so- 
ciety. But this cannot be. Society shrinks from an obscure found- 
ling, a prize fighter, a leg, a hell-keeper, and an usurer. Debarred 
therefore from a fair theatre for my energy and capital, I am forced to 
occupy, perhaps exhaust, myself in multiplied speculations. Hitherto 
they have flourished, and perhaps my theatre, or my newspaper, may 
be as profitable as my stud. But — I would gladly emancipate myself. 
These efforts seem to me, as it were, unnecessary and unnatural. TI^o 
great object has been gained. It is a tempting of fate. I have some- 
times thought myself the Napoleon of the sporting world ; I may yet 
find my St. Helena." 

"Forewarned, forearmed, Mr. Sharpe." 

** I move in a magic circle : it is difficult to extricate myself from it. 
Now, for. instance, there is not a man in that room who is not my 
slave. You see how they treat me. They place me upon ah equality 
with them. ^ They know my weakness ; they fool me up to the top of 
my bent. And yet there is not a man in that room who, if I were to 
break to-morrow, would walk down Sti James's Street to serve me. 
Yes I there is one— there is the Count. He has a great and generous 
soul. 1 believe Count Mirabel sympathizes with my situation. I 
believe he does not think, becausiB a man has risen from an origin the 
most ignoble and obscure, to a very powerful position, by great cou- 
rage and dexterity, and let me add also, by some profound thought, by 
Struggling too, be it remembered, with a class of society as little scru- 
pulous though not as skilful as himself, that he is necessarily an infa- 
mous character. What if at eighteen years of age, without a friend in 
the world, trusting to the powerful frame and intrepid spirit wilh 
which Nature had endowed me, I flung myself into the ring? Who 
should be a gladiator if I were not? Is that a crime? What if at a 
later period, with a brain for calculation which none can rival, I in- 
variably succeeded in that in which the greatest men in the country 
fail ! Am I to be branded, because I have made half a million by a 
good book? What if I have kept a gambling house? From the back 
parlour of an oyster shop, my hazard table has been removed to this 
palace. Had the play been foul , this metamorphosis would never have 
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occurred. * It is trae I am an usurer. My dear sir, if all the usurers 
in this great metropolis could only pass in procession before you at this 
moment, how you would start ! You might find some Right Honour- 
ables among them ; many a great functionary, many a grave magis- 
trate; fathers of families, the very models of respectable characters, 
patrons and presidents of charitable institutions, and subscribers for the 
suppression of those' very gaming houses, whose victims in nine cases 
out of ten are their principal customers. I speak not in bitterness. On 
the wbole I must not complain of the world, but I have seen a great 
deal of mankind, and more than most of what is considered its worst 
portioif. ' The world. Captain Armine, believe me, is neither as bad 
nor as good as some are apt to suppose. And after all," said Mr. Bond 
Sharpe, shrugging up his shoulders, *' perhaps we ought to say with 
oiir friend the Count, ' Vive la bagatelle T Will you take some sup- 
per?*' . " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Miss Grandison piques the Curiosity of Lord Montfort, and Count Mirabel drIvcB 
Ferdinand down to Richmond, which driye ends in an agreeable Adventure and 
an unexpected Confidence. 

The discovery that Henrietta Temple was the secret object of Fer- 
dinand's unhappy passion, was a secret which MissGandison prized like 
a true woman. Not only had she made this discovery, but from her 
previous knowledge and her observation during her late interview with 
Miss Temple, Kalherine was persuaded that Henrietta must still love 
her cousin as before. Miss Grandison was extremely altached to Hen- 
rietta ; she was interested in her cousin's welfare, and devoted to the 
Armine family. All her thoughts and all her energies were now engaged 
in counteracting, if possible, the consequences of those unhappy mis- 
conceptions which had placed- them all in this painful situation. 

It was on the next day that she had promised to accompany the Du- 
chess and Henrietta on a water excursion. Lord Montfort was to be 
their cavalier. In the morning she found herself alone with his Lord- 
ship in St. James's Square. 

" What a charming day 1" said Miss Grandison. ** I anticipate so 
much pleasure ! Who is our party ?" 

'• Ourselves alone," said Lord Montfort. " Lady Armine cannot 
come ani Captain Armine is engaged. I fear you will find it very 
dull. Miss Grandison/' 
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" Oh I not at all. By*tbe*-bye« do you know I was very niEcb Hur« 
prised yesterday at finding that Ferdinand and Henrietta were such 
old acquaintances/' 

«< Were you?" said Lord Monttort, in a very peculiar tone. 

« It is very odd ttiat Ferdinand never will go with us anywhere. I 
think it is very bad taste. " 

** I think so too»" said Lord Montfori, 

< < I abould liave thought that Henrietta was the very person he 
would have admired ; that he would have been quite glad to be with us. 
I can easily understand his beiog wearied to death with a ooaaip/' said 
Miss Graedison ; ' * but» Henrietta, it is so very strange thai hQ abonld 
not avail himself oT the delight of being with her." 

" Do you really think that such a ooosin as Miss Grandiaoii can 
drive him away/' 

•*Why, to tell you the truth, my dear Lord Montfort, Ferdinand 
is placed in a very awkward position with me. You are our friend, 
and so I speak to you in confidence. Sir RatcHfie and Lady Armine 
both expect that Ferdinand and myself are going to be married. Now 
neither of us have the slightest intention of anything of the sort." 

" Very strange, indeed," said Lord Montfort. '* The world will be 
very much astonished, more so than myself, for I confess to a latent 
suspicion on the subject/' 

'* Yes, I was aware of that/' said Miss Grandison, '* or I aboyld 
not have spoken with so much frankness* For my own part, I think 
we are very wise to insist upon having our own way> for an ill«^«sorted 
marriage must be a moat oielancholy business." Miss GrandisoQ i|N)ks 
with 9m air almost of levity, which was rather unusual with her. 

'*An ill^ssorted marriage," said Lord Montfort. *' And what do 
you call an ill-assorted marriage. Miss Grandisont" 

** Why nuiny circunastanees might constitute such an union/' said 
Katherine ; ' * but I think if one of the parties were in love with anotbw 
person^ that would be quite sufficient to ensure a tolerable portion of 
wretchedness." 

* * I think so, too, " said Lord Moetfiurt ; " an unioit, wder wah oir* 
eumslances, would be very ill-*asfterted. Aut Miss Grandisoo is sol in 
that situation?" he added with a faint smite. 

'' That is scarcely a fair question," said Katberino, wUb great 
gaiety, *' but there is no doubt Ferdinand Arauoe is." 

'* Indeed!" 

''Yes ; he is in love, desperately in love; Uial I hare loi^ disaoveied. 
I wonder with whom it can be?" 

*' I wonder 1 " said Lord MontfoH. 

<< Do you?" said Miss Grandison. ''Well, I fatve awHftiBHtf 
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thought that you might have a latent suspicion of that subject, too. I 
thought you were his confident." 

'' 1 1" said Lord Montfort ; << I, of all men in the world V* 

"And why not you of all men in the world?" said Miss Grandison . 

' ' Our intimacy is so slight," said Lord Montfort. 

"Hum!" said Miss Grandison. '* And now I think of it, it does, 
appear to me very strange how we have all become suddenly such In- 
timate friends. The Armines and your family not previously ac- 
quainted ; Miss Temple, too, unknown to my aunt and uncle. And 
yet we never live now out of each other's sight. I am sure I am very 
grateful for it; I am sure it is very agreeable, but still it does appear 
to me to be very odd. I wonder what Che reason can be T 

'* It is that you are so charming, Miss Grandison," said Lord Mont^ 
fort. ^ 

^' A compliment from you ! " 

'* Indeed, no compliment, dearest Miss Grandison," said Lord 
Montfort, drawing near her. '* Favoured as Miss Temple Is in so 
many respects, in none^ in my opinion, is she more fortunate than in 
the possession of so admirable a friend." 

V' Not even in the possession of so admirable a lover, my Lord?" 

** All must love Miss Temple who are acquainted with her," said 
Lord Montfort, very seriously. 

** Indeed, I think so," said Katherine, in a more subdued voice. 
" I love her ; her career fills me with a strange and singular interest. 
May she be happy, for happiness she indeed deserves I" 

** I have no fonder wish than to secure that happiness; Miss Gran- 
dison/' said Lord Montfort ; — ** by any means," he added. 

''She is so interesting!" said Katherine. "When you first knew 
her she was very ill .' 

**Very. 

''She seems quite reeovered.' 

•* I hope so." 

' ' Mr. Temple says her qiirits are ' not what tliey used to be. I 
wonder what was the matter with her?" 

Lord Biontfort was silent. 

"I cannot bear to see a fine spirit broken," continued Miss Gran-* 
dison. **There was Ferdinand. Ohi if you had but known my cousin 
before he was unhappy. Ohl that was a spirit! Oh! he was die 
most brilliant being that ever lived. And then I was with him during 
all his illness. It was so terrible. I almost wish that we couM have 
loved each other. It is very strange, he must have been ill at Armlne, 
at the very time Henrietta was ill in Italy. ^ And I was with fami in 
England, while you were solacing her. And now we are all friends. 
There aeens a sort of strange destiny In our lots> does Aiere not?" 

IS" 
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'' A happy lot Ihat can in any ^nray be connected with Miss Grandi- 
800," said Lord Montfort. 

At this moment her Grace and Henrietta entered ; the carriage was 
ready ; and in a few minutes they were driving to Whitehall Stairs, 
where a beautiful boat awaited them. 

In the meantime Ferdinand Armine was revolving the strange oc- 
currences of yesterday. Altogether it was an exciting and satisfactory 
day. In the first place, he had extricated himself from his most press- 
ing difficulties ; in the next, he had been greatly amused ; and thirdly 
he had made a very interesting acquaintance , for such he esteemed 
Count Mirabel. Just at the very moment when, lounging oyer a very 
late breakfast, be was thinking of Bond Sharpe and his. great career, 
and then turning in his mind whether it were possible to follow the gay 
counsels of his friends of yesterday, and never plague himself about a 
woman again, the Count Mirabel was announced. 

*' Mon cher Armine," said the Count, ''you see I keep my promise, 
and would find you at home." 

The Count stood before him, the best dressed man in London, fresh 
and gay as a bird, with not a care on his sparkling visage, and his eye 
bright with bonhommie. And yet Count Mirabel had been the very 
last to desert the recent mysteries of Mr. Bond Sharpe ; and, as usual, 
the dappled light of dawn had guided him to his luxurious bed — ^that 
bed that always afforded him serene slumbers, whatever. might be the 
adventures of the day or the result of the night's campaign. How the 
Count Mirabel did laugh at those poor devils, who wake only to mo- 
ralize over their own folly with broken spirits and aching heads ! Care 
he knew nothing about ; Time he defied ; Indisposition he could 
nof comprehend. He had not been ill in his life, even for. five mi- 
nutes. 

Ferdinand was really very glad to see him ; there was somelhiog 
in Count Mirabel's very presence which put every body in good spirits. 
His lightheartedncss was caught by all. Melancholy was a farce id 
the presence of his smile; and there was no possible combination 
of scrapes that could withstand his kind and brilliant raillery. At 
the present moment Ferdinand was in a sufficient good humour with 
his destiny, and he kept up the ball with effect ; so that nearly an 
hour passed away in very amusing conversation. 

"You were a stranger among us yesterday," said Count Mirabel, 
** I think you were diverted. I saw you did justice to that excel- 
lent Bond Sharpe. That shows that you have a mind above pre- 
judice. Do you know he was by far the best man. attaUe, except 
ourselves? 

Ferdinand smiled. 

'* lUs true he has a heart and a brain. Old Castlefyshe has neither. 
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As for the rest of our friends, some have hearts without brains, and the 
rest brains without hearts. Which do you prefer?" 

** Tis a fine question/' said Ferdinand ; " and yet I confess I should 
like to be callous." 

''Ah! but you cannot be/' said the Count; ''you have a soul of 
great sensibility — I see that in a moment." 

"You see very Tar, and yery quickly, Count Mirabel/' said Ferdinand^ 
with a little reserve. 

^' Yes ; in a minute," said the Count, " in a minute, I read a person's 
character. I know you are very much in love, because you changed 
countenance yesterday when we were talking of women." 

Ferdinand changed countenance again. " You are a very extraor- 
dinary man, Count/' he at length observed. 
"Of course ; but mon cher Armine, what a fine day this is ! Wha 
are you going to do with yourself?" t 

"Nothing; I never do anything," said Ferdinand, in an almost 
mournful tone. 

" A melancholy man 1 Quelle b^tisel I will cure you ; I will be 
your friend, and put you all right. Now, we will just drive down to 
Richmond ; we will have a light dinner — a flounder, a cutlet, and a 
bottle of champaign, and then we will go to the French play. I will 
introduce you to Jenny Yertpr^. She is fbll of wit; perhaps she will 
ask us to supper. AUons, mon ami, mon cher Armine; aliens, mon 
brave!" 

Ceremony was a farce with Alcibiades de Mirabel. Ferdinand ha d 
nothing to do ; he was attracted to his companion. The effervescence 
produced by yesterday's fortunate adventure had not quite subsided ; 
he was determined to forget his sorrows, and, if only for a day, join in 
the lively chorus of Yive la bagatelle t So, in a few moments, he was 
safely ensconced in the most perfect cabriolet in London, whirled 
along by a horse that stepped out with a proud consciousness of its 
master. 

The Count Mirabel enjoyed the drive to Richmond as if he had 
never been to Richmond in his life. The warm sun, the western 
breeze, every object he passed and that passed him, called for his 
praise or observation. He inoculated Ferdinand with his gaiety, as 
Ferdinand listened to. his light lively tales, and his flying remarks, so 
full of merriment and poignant truth and daring fancy. When they 
had arrived at the Star and Garter, and ordered their dinner, they 
strolled into the Park, along the Terrace walk; and they had not pro- 
ceeded fifty paces, when they came up with the Duchess and her party, 
who were resting on a bench and looking over the valley. 

Ferdinand would gladly have bowed and passed on; but that was 
impossible. He was obliged to stop and speak to tbem, and it was 
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difficult to diiembarrass himself of friends who greeted him so kindly. 
Ferdinand presented bis companion. The ladies were very ehanned 
lo know so celebrated a gentleman^ of whom they had heard so much. 
Count Mirabel, who had the finest tact in the world, but whose Becni 
spell, after all* was perhaps only that he was always natural, adapted 
himself in a moment toahe characters, the scene, and theocGastod. He 
was quite^delighted at these unexpected sources of amusement, that had 
so unexpectedly revealed themselves; and in a few minutes they had 
all agreed to walk together, and ia due time the Duchess was begging 
Ferdinand and his friend to dine with them. Before Ferdinand 
could frame an excuse. Count Mirabel had accepted the proposition. 
After passing the morning together so agreeably, to go and dine in sepa- 
rate rooms — it would be a b^tise. This word bdtise settled eyerythlDg 
with Count Mirabel ; when once he declared that anything was a b^- 
tise, he would hear no more. 

It was a most charming stroll. Never was Count Mirabel more 
playful, more engaging, more completely winning. Henrietta and 
Katherine alike smiled upon him, and the Duchess was quite enchanted. 
£ven Lord Montfort, who might rather have entertained a prejudice 
against the Coutat before he knew him-*-and none can a1ter--*and who 
was prepared for something rather brilliant, but pretending, presump- 
tuous, fantastic, and affected, quite yielded to bis amiable gaiety, and 
his racy and thoroughly genuine and simple manner. So they walked 
and talked and laughed, and all agreed that it was the most fortunate- 
ly fine day and the most felicitous renoontre that had ever occurred, 
until the dinner hour was at hand. The Count was at her Grace's 
side, and she was leaning on Miss Temple's arm. Lord Montfort 
and Miss Grandison had fallen back apace, as their party had in- 
ereased. Ferdinand fluttered between Miss Temple and his cousin; 
but would have attached himself the latter, had not Miss Temple 
occasionally addressed him. He was glad» however, when they 
relurnerd to dinner. 

*' We have only availed ourselves of your Grace's permission lo joia 
our dinners," said Count Mirabel, offering the Duchess his arm. He 
placed himself at the head of the table, Lord Montfort took the other end. 
To the surprise of Ferdinand Miss Grandison, with a heedlessness 
that was quite remarkable, seated herself next to the Duohess, so that 
Ferdinand was obliged to sit by Henrietta Temple, who was thus 
separated from Lord Montfort. 

The dinner was as gay as the stroll. Ferdinand was the only person 
who was ailent, 

*' How amusing he is!" said Miss Temple, turning to Ferdinsnd, 
and speaking in an under tone. 

*<Teii; I enTy him his gaiety/ - -;^ 
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•'Be gay I" 

'' I (haok you, I dare say I shall in Umt. I hate not yet quite cm- 
braced all Count Mirabel's philosophy. He says that the man who 
plagues himself for five minutes about a woman, is an idiot. When I 
think the same, which I hope I may soon, I dare say I shall be as gay." 

Miss Temple addressed herself no more to Ferdinand. 

They returned by water. To Ferdinand's great annoyance, the 
Count did not hesitate for a moment to avail himself of the Duchess's 
proposal, that he and his companion should form part of the crew. 
He gave immediate orders that his cabriolet should meet him at White- 
hall Stairs, and Ferdinand found there was no chance of escape. 

It was a delicious summer evening. The setting sun bathed the 
bowers of Fulham with refulgent light, just as they were off delicate 
Rosebank ; but the air long continued warm, and always soft, and the 
last few miles of their pleasant voyage were tinted by the young and 
glittering moon. 

'* I wish we had brought a guitar,'' said Miss Grandison; *' Count 
Mirabel, I am sure, would sing to us ?" 

*' And you will sing to us without a guitar, will you not?" said the 
Count, smiling. 

*' Henrietta, will you sing?" said Miss Orandison. 

*' With you." 

*'0f course; now you must," said the Count, so they did 

This gliding home to the metropolis on a summer eve, so soft and 
still, with beautiful faces, as should always be the case, and with sweet 
sounds, as was the present, — there Is something very ravishing in the 
combination. The heart opens ; it is a dangerous moment. As Fer- 
dinand listened once more to the voice of Henrietta, even though it was 
blended with the sweet tones of Miss Grandison, the passionate past 
vividly recurred to him. Fortunately he did not sit near her ; he had 
taken care to be the last In the boat. He turned away his face, but its 
stern expression did not escape the observation of the Count Mirabel. 

'* And now. Count MirabeU you must really favour us," said the 
Duchess. 

'< Without a guitar/' aaid tb« Gouiit^ and he began thrumming on 
his arm, for an accompaniment. " Well, when I was!with the Due 
d'Angouleme in Spain, we sometimes indulged tn a serenade at Seville. 
I will try to remember one*" 

A SERENADE OF SEVILLE. 

t. 

Come forth, come ftifth, the Star wa tova 

Ib high o'er Gmdalqiiivir'f grovtti 

And tints eaoli tfM with golden lighi \ 

Ah I Rosalie, out iallt ftM ted wars kt moae bright ! 
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II. 

Come forth, come forth, the flowers that fear 

To blossom in the sun's career, 

The moonlight with their odours greet ; 

Ah ! Rosalie, one sigh from thee were far more sweet ! 

III. 

Come forth, come forth, one hour of night, 
When flowers are fresh, and stars are bright. 
Were worth an age of gaudy day ; 
Then, Rosalie, fly, fly to me ; nor longer stay ! 

, " I hope tfae lady came," said Miss Temple, " afler such a pretty 

SODg." 

" Of course," said the Count, ** they always cdme." 

" Ferdinand, wilt you sing?" said Miss Grandison. 

'* I cannot, Katherine." 

*' Henrietta, ask Ferdinand to sing," said Miss Grandison; *' he 
makes it a rule never to do any thing I ask him, but I am sure you 
have more influence." 

Lord Montfort came to the rescue of Miss Temple. ' ' Miss Temple 
has spoken so often to us of your singing, Captain Armine," said his 
Lordship, and yet Lord Montfort, in this allegation, a little departed 
from the habitual exactitude of his statements. 

** How very strange 1" thought Ferdinand; ** her callousness or 
her candour baffles me. I will try to sing," he continued aloud, " but 
it is a year really since I ever did." 

In a voice of singular power and melody — and with an expression 
which increased as he proceeded, until the singer seemed scarcely able 
to control his emotions — Captain Armine thus proceeded — 

CAPTAIN ARMINFS SONG. 

I. 

My heart is like a silent lute 

Some faithless hand has thrown aside, 

Those chords are dumb, those. tones are mute. 

That once sent forth a voice of pride ! 

Yet even o^er the lute neglected 

The wind of heaven wiU sometimes fly, 

And even thus the heart dejected, 

Will sometimes answer to a sigh ! 

II. 

And yet to feel another's power 
May grasp the prize for which I pjne. 
And others now may plupk the flower 
I cherijBhed for this heart of mine— 
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No more, no more t The hand forsaking, 
The lute must fall, and shivered lie 
In silence : and my heart, thus breaking, 
Responds not even to a sigh ! 

. Miss Temple seemed busied with her shawl; perhaps she felt the 
cold; Count Mirabel, next whom she sat, was about to assist her. Her 
face was turned to the water.; it was^streaming with tears. Without 
appearing to notice, Count Mirabel leant forward, and engaged every 
body's attention; so that she was unobserved and had time to recoyer. 
And yet she wa« aware that the Coupt Mirabel had remarked her emo- 
tion, and was grateful -for his quick and delicate consideration. It was 
very fortunate that Westminster Bridge was now in sight, for after this 
song of Captain Armine, every one became very dull or very pensive; 
even Count Mirabel was silent. 

The ladies and Lord Montfort entered their britscha. They bid a 
cordial adieu to Count Mirabel, and begged him to call upon them in 
St. James's Square, and the Count and Ferdinand were alone. 

'' Cher Armine," said the Count, as he was driving up Charing 
Cross, *' Catch told me you were going to marry your cousin. Which 
of those two youi\g ladies is your cousin?" 

" The fair girl, Miss Grandison." 

" So I understood. She is very pretty, but you are. not ^oing to 
marry her, are you ?" 

**No;Jamnot." 

'' And who is MissTemple ?" 

" She is going tq be married to Lord Montfort." 

' ' Diable 1 But what a fortunate man ! What do you think of that 
Miss Temple!". 

'* I think of her as all, I suppose, must." 
, "She is beautiful; she is the most beautiful woman! ever saw. She 
marries for money, I suppose ?" 

' *■ She is the richest heiress in England ; she is much richer than my 
cousin." 

** C'est drole. But she does not want to marry Lord Montfort?" 

- "Whyr 

** Because, my dear fellow, she is in love with you." 

* * By Jove I Mirabel, what a fellow you are I What do you mean ?" 

** Mon cher Armine, I like you more than any body. I wish to be, 

I am. your friend. jBere is some cursed contretemps. There is a 

mystery, and both of you are victims of it. Tell me everything^ I will 

put you right." 

'' Ah I my dear Mirabel, it is past even your skill. I thooght I 

could never speak on these things to human being, but I am attracted 
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lo you by the same sympathy which yon flatter me ly expressing for 
myself. I want a coDfident, I need a frieod — I am most wretched." 

" Eh bien! we will not go to the French play. As for Jenny 
Vcrtpr6, we can sup with her any night. Gome to my house, and we 
will talk orer everything. But trust me» if yoa wish to marry Hen- 
rietta Temple, you are an idiot If yon do not hate her." 

So saying, the Count touched his bright horse, and ia a few minutes 
the cabriolet stopped before a small but admirably appointed house in 
Berkeley Square. 

'* Now, moo cher," said the Count, ** coffee and confidefteer' 



CHAPTER XV. 

In which the Count Mirabel commences his Operations with great Success. 

Is there amore gay and graceful spectacle in the world than Hyde 
Park, at the end of a long sunny morning in the merry month of May 
or June? Where can we see such beautiful women, such gallant ca- 
valiers, such fine horses, and such brilliant equip^es? The scene, 
too, is worthy of such agreeable accessafies : the groves, the gleaming 
waters, and the triumphal arches. In the distance,. the misty heights 
of Surrey, and the bowery glades of Kensington. w 

It was the day after the memorable voyage from Richmond. Emi- 
nent among the glittering throng, Count Mirabel cantered along on his 
Arabian, scattering gay recognitions and bright words, ite reined in 
his steed beneath a tree, under whose shade were assembled a knot of 
listless cavaliers. The Count received their eongratulatioas, tor this 
morning he had won his pigeon match. 

*' Only think of that old fool, Castlefyshe, betting on Pop[rfngtdn," 
said the Count. *' I want to see him— old idiot! Who knows where 
Charley is?" 

" I do, Mirabel,'' said Lord Calchimwhocan. " He liae gone 
to Richmond with Blandford and the two little Furidefs/' 

** That good Blandford t Whenever he is in love, he alwaya gives 
a dinner. It ia a droll way to succeed." 

'' Apropos, will you dine with me tOHlay Mirabel/' aeid tfr.de 
Stockville. 

'< Impossible, my dear fellow; I dine with FitzwarreAe/' 

'* I say^ Mirabel,'- drawled out a youngman, *' I saw you yesterday 
driving a man down lo Richmond yourself. Who is your friend f 
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*' No one you know, or will know. "ti» the best fellow (hat ever 
lived ; but he is under my guidance, and I shall be very particular to 
^hom he is introduced." 

"Lord I I wonder who he can be !" said the young man. 

''I say, Mirabel, you will be done on Goshawk, if you don't take 
care, I cin tell you that." 

'* Thank you, good Coventry ; If you like to bet the odds, I will take 
them." 

**Vo, my dear fellow i do not want to bet, but at the same 
time •' 

** Yon have an opinion that you will not back. That is H luxury, 
for eertainly it is of no uae. I would advise you to enjoy it/' 

'* Well, I must say, Mirabel," said Lord Catehlmwhocan, «' I think 
the same about Goshawk . " 

'*0h! no. Catch, you do not think so; — you think you think. 
Go, and take all the odds you can get upon Goshawk. Come, now, 
to-morrow you will tell me you have a very pretty book. £h ! mon 
Cher Catch ?" 

*'But, do yon really think Goshawk will wiot'* asked Lord 
Catohimwhoean, very earnestly. 

"Certain!" 

" Well, damoe^ if I don't go and take the odds," said his Lord- 
ship. 

"Mirabel/' w^ ' a young noble, moving his horse close to the 
Count, and sp^pbg in a low voice, "shall you be at home to- 
morrow morning?" 

* ' Certainly. But what do you want ?" 

" I am ia a devil of a scrape ; I do not know what to do. I want 
you to advise me/' 

The Count moved aside with this cavalier. '^ And what is it?" said 
he. * * Have you been losing ?" 

' ' No, no," said the young man, shaking his head. " Much worse. 
It is the most infernal business ; I do not know what I shall do. I 
think I shall out my throat." 

* * B^tite i It eannot be very bad, if it be not money." 

** Ob ! my dear Mirabd, you do not know what trouble I am 
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" MoQ eher Henri, aoyez traaquiNe," aaid the Ootmt, in a kind 
iP^oe. '< I am year friend. Rest assured, I will arriainge it. Think 
no more of it until to-morrow at one o'clock, and then call on ode. If 
ymi like, I am at your aervioe at preaent. 

" No, no — not here : there are letters.' 

" Ha I ha I Well, to*-morrow*»-«t o^« In tbo mean lime, do 
not write any nonsense/' 
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At this momeDt the Duchess, with a party of equestrians, passed and 
bowed to the Couut Mirabel. 

*' I say, Mirabel," exclaimed a young man, '* who is that girl? I 
want to know. I have seen her several times lately. By Jove, she 
is a fine creature I" 

*'iDo not you know Miss Temple f' said the Count. '* Fancy a 
<inan not knowing Miss Temple ! She is the only woman in London 
to be looked at." 

Now there was a great flutter in the band, and nothing but the 
name of Miss Temple was heard. All vowed they knew her very 
well— ^at least by sight — and never thought of any body else. Some 
asked the Count to present them— others meditated plans by which 
that great result might be obtained ; but, in the midst of all this 
agitation. Count Mirabel cantered away, and was soon by the very 
lady's side. 

** What a charming voyage yesterday," said the Count to Miss 
Temple. * * You were amused T' 

•'Very." 

** And to think you should all know my friend Armine so well ! I 
was astonished, for he wilt never go any where, or speak to any one." 

*' You know him very intimately?*' said Miss Temple. 

*' He is my brother I There is not a human being in the world I 
love so much! If you only knew him as I know him. Ah ! ch6re 
Miss Temple, there is not a man in London to be compared with him, 
so clever and so good I What a heart 1 so tender ! ftnd what talent ! 
Thore is no one so spiritual !" 

*' You have known him long. Count?" 

'' Always : but of late I find a gre^t change in him. I cannot dis- 
cover what is the matter with him. He has grown mdancholy. I 
think he will not live." 

'•Indeed!" 

*^ No : I am never wrong. That cher Armine will not live/' 

V* You are. his friend, surely " 

*' Ah I yes ; but — I do not know what it is. Even me, he cares 
not for. I contrive sometimes to get him about a little ; yesterday, for 
instance; but to-rday, you see, he will not move. There he js, sitting 
alone, in a dull hotel, with his eyes fixed on the ground, dark as nigbt.^ 
Never was a man so changed. I suppose something hais happened to 
him abroad. When you first knew him, I dare say now, he was the 
gayest of the gay?' 

*' He was indeed very different," said Miss Temple, turning away 
her face. 

** You have known that dear Armine a long time?" 

** It seems a very long time," said Miss Temple. . 
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'^ If he dies, and die he must, I do Dot think I shall ever be in very 
good spirits again/' said the Count. " It is the only thing that would 
quite upset me. Now do not you think. Miss Temple, that our cher 
Armine is the most interesting person you ever met?" 

*' I believe Captain Armine is admired by all those who know him;" 
" He is so good, so tender, and so clever. Lord Monlfort, he knows 
. him very well." 

*' They were companions in boyhood, I believe ; but they have re- 
sumed their acquaintance only recently." 

"We must interest Lord Monitor t in his case. Lord Montfort 
must assist in our endeavours to bring him out a little." 

*' Lord Montfort needs no prompting. Count. We are all alike in- 
terested in Captain Armine's welfare." 

*'I wish you would try to find out what is on his mind," said 
Count Mirabel. '* After all men cannot do much. It requires a more 
delicate sympathy than we can offer. And yet I would do anything 
for the cher Armine, because I really love him the same as if he were 
mv brother." 

" He is fortunate in such a friend." 

"Ah! he does not think so any longer," said the Count, "he 
avoids me, he will not tell me any thing. Ch^re Miss Temple, this 
business haunts me; it will end badly. I know that dear Armine so 
well ; no one knows him like me ; his feelings are too strong ; no one 
has such strong feelings. Now, of all my friends, he is the only man 
I know who is capable of committing suicide." 

* * God forbid I" said Henrietta Temple, with emphasis. 
" I rise every morning with apprehension," said the Count. '* When 
I call upon him, every day, I tremble as I approach his hotel." 
" Are you indeed serious V 

" Most serious. "I knew a man once in the same state, ft was 
the Due de Crillon. -He was my brother friend, like this dear Ar^ 
mine. We were at college together ; we were in the same regiment. 
He was exactly like this dear Armine — ^young, beautiful, and clever, ' 
but with a heart all tenderness, terrible passions. He loved Made- 
moiselle de Guise, my cousin; the most beautiful girl in France. 
Pardon me, but I told Armine yesterday, that you reminded me of 
her. They were going to be married ; but there was a contretemps. 
He sent for me ; I was in Spain ; she married the Viscount de Mar- 
aagnac. Until that dreadful morning he remained exactly in the same 
state as our dear Armine. Never was a melancholy so profound. 
After the ceremony he shot himself." 

"No, no 1" exclaimed Miss Temple, in the greatest agitation. 
<' Perfectly true. It is the terrrible recollection of that dreadful ad- 
venture that overcomes me when I see our dear friend here. Because I 
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feel it must be loye. I was ia hopes it was his cousin. Bot it is not so *, it 
must be somelhiog that has happened abroad* Love alone can account 
for it. It is not his debts that would so overpower him. What are 
his debts? I would pay them myself. It is a heart**rending business. 
I am now going to him. How I tremble i" 

''How good you are!" exclaimed Miss Temple* with streaming 
eyes. " I ever shall be grateful; I mean, we all must. Obi do go 
to him ; go to him directly ; tell him to be happy." 

'< It is (he song I ever sing," said the Count ''I wish some of you 
would eome and see him» or send him a message. It is wise to show 
him that there are some who take interest in his eustence. Now, 
give me that flower, for instance, and let me give it to him from you." 

'' He will not care for it," said MifS Temple. 

" Try. It is a fancy I have. Let me bear it,'* 

Miss Temple gave the flower to the Counl, who cantered off with 
his prize. 

It was about eight o'clock ; Ferdinand was sitting alone in his room, 
having just parted wilh Glastonbury, who was going to dine in Brook 
Street. The sun had set, and yet it was scaroely dark enough for 
artificial light, particularly for a person without a pursuit. It was just 
that dreary, dismal moment, when even the most gay grow pensive, if 
they be alone. And Ferdinand was particularly dull ; a re-action had 
followed the excitement of the last eightHind^forty hours, and he was 
at this moment feeling singularly disconsolate, and upbraiding himself 
for being so weak as to permit himself to be influenced by MirabeFs 
fantastic promises and prqjects, when hia door flew open, and the 
Count, full-dressed, and graceful as a Versailles Apollo, stood before 
him. 

' ' Cher ami I I cannot stop one minute. I dine with Fitzwarrene, 
and I am late. I have done your business capitally. Here is a pretty 
flower I Who do you think gave it me ? She did, pardy. On con- 
dition, however, that I should bear it to you, with a message— 4tnd 
what a message !— <4hat you should be happy." 

*' Nonsense, my dear Count," 

'* It is true; but 1 romanced at a fine rate (or it. It is the only 
way with women. She thinks we have known each other since the 
Deluge. Do not betray me. But, my dear fellow, I cannot stop now. 
Only mind, all ia changed. Instead of being gay, and seeking her 
society, and amusing her, and thus attempting to regain your infUMoce, 
as we talked of last night ; mind, suicide is the system. To-morrow 
I will tell you all. She has a firm mind and a high spirit, which she 
thinks is principle. If we go upon the tack of last night, she will 
marry Montfort, and fall in love with you afterwards. That will 
never do. So we most work upon her tmn, her generosity, pity , re- 
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morse, and so on. It is all planned in my head, bfit I cannot stop. 
Call upon mo to-morrow morning, at half-past two; not botore, be** 
cause I hare an exoellent boy coming to me at one, who is in a scrape. 
At balC*-iMat two, cher* eher Armine, we will talk more. In the mean* 
lime, enjoy yoor flower ; and rest assured, that it is your own fault if 
yott do not (Ung the good Moatfor t in a very fine ditch. '' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Im wbich Mr. Temple surprises bis Daughter wee^^ng. 

The CooDt Mirabel prooeeded with bis projects with aM the ar(h>ar, 
address, and audacity of one habituated to success. By some means or 
c^her he ooatrived to see Miss Temple almost daily. He paid assiduotia 
court to the Duchess, on whom he had made a very favourable impres- 
sion from the first ; in Si. James's Square he met Mr. Temple, who was 
partial to the society of an accomplished foreigner. He was delighted 
wilh Ge«ml Ifirabel. As for Miss G/andison, the Cwnt absolulely 
made her his coofidanle, though he concealed this bold step fron Fer^ 
dinaiid. He established liis intimacy in tiie three families, and even 
mystified Sir Ratelifie and Lady Annine so completely, thai they ima-- 
gined ha nrast be some acquaintance tliat Ferdinand bid made abroad ; 
and they received him accordingly as (me of their son's ddest and nM>st 
cherished friends. But the most amusing circumstance of ail, waa, 
that the Count, who even in businesa never lost sight of what might 
divert or interest him, became great friends even with Mr. Glastonbury. 
Count Mirabel quite comprehended and appreciated that good man's 
character. 

All Count Mirabel's efforts widre directed to restore the influence of 
Ferdiuand Armine over Henrietta Temple ; and with this view he 
omitted no opportunity of impresaing the idea of bis ad)sent , friead on 
that lady's susceptible brain. His virtues, bis taieols, his aoeom- 
plishments, his sacrtfiees; but, abeVe all, his raystertoua suflerings, 
and the fatali end which the Count was convinced awaited him ; were 
placed beCnse het in a light ao vivid, that they wholly engrossed her 
Ifaott^ and imagination. Km conhi not resist the fascination of talking 
about Ferdinand Armine to Count Mirabel. He was, indeed, Am 
constant sybyect ef &eir discourse. AH her feelings, indeed, now 
clustered round his image. She had quite abandoned her old pfan o( 
many iot Inm t* his cousia. Thai waa desperate. Bid she tegiet it ? 
She scarcely dared urge to herself this secret question ; and yefeiUeamcd 
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that her heart, too, would break, were Ferdinand another's. But, 
thed what was to become of him ? Was he to be left desolate ? Was 
he indeed to die? and Digby, the amiable, generous Digby— ah! 
why did she ever meet him ? Unfortunate, unhappy woman I And 
yet she was resolved to be Qrm ; she would not falter ; she would be the 
victim of her duty , even if she died at the altar. Almost she wished 
that she had ceased to live — and then the recollection of Armine came 
back to her so vividly 1 And those long days of passionate delight! 
All his tenderness, and all his truth ; for he had been true to her, always 
had he been true to her. She was not the person who ought to corn- 
lain of his conduct. He said so, and he said rightly. And yet she was 
the person who alone punished him. How different was the generous 
conduct of his cousin 1 She had pardoned all ; she sympathised with 
him, she sorrowed for him, she tried to soothe him. She laboured to 
unite him to her rival. What must he think of herself? How 
bard-hearted, how selGsh, must the contrast prove her! Gould he 
indeed believe now that she had (ever loved him ? Oh I no, he must 
despise her. He must believe that she was sacrificing her heart to the 
splendour of rank. Oh ! could he believe this ! Her Ferdinand, 
her romantic Ferdinand, who had thrown fortune and power to the 
winds, but to gain that very heart I What a return had she made him I 
And for all his fidelity he was punished ; lone, disconsolate, forlorn, 
overpowered by vulgar cares, heart-broken, meditating even death—. 
The picture was too terrible, too harrowing. She hid her face in the 
pillow of the sofa on which she was seated, and wept most bitterly. 

She felt an arm softly twined round her waist; she looked up, it 
was her father. 

• * My child," he said, * '■ you are agitated ." 

" Yes; I am agitated," she said in a low voice. 

**You are unwell." 

•* Worse than unwell." 

"Tell me what ails you, Henrietta. 

" Grief for which there is no cure. 

' ' Indeed ! I am greall y astonished . 

His daughter only sighed. 

' ' Speak to me, Henrietta. Tell mo what has happened.'' 

'* I cannot speak ; nothing has happened ; I have nothing to say." 

*<To see you thus makes me most unhappy," said Mr. Temple; 
*< if only for my sake, let me know the cause of this overwhelpiiog 
emotion." . 

** Itis a cause that will not please you. Forget, Sir, what you have 

seen. 
*' A father cannot. I entreat you, tell me. If you love me, Hen- 

rtetla, speak." 
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"Sir, Sir, I was thinking of Ihe past." 

** Is it so bitter r 

'' Oh ! God I that I should live," said Miss Temple. 

** Henrietta, my own Henrietta, my child, 'I beseech you tell me 
all. Something has occurred, somedhing must haye occurred, to reyive 
such strong feelings. Has, has — I know not what to say, but so 
much happens that surprises me — I know, I have heard, iliat you 
have seen one who once influenced your feelings, that you have 
been thrown in unexpected contact with him — he has not, he has not 
dared—" 

'' Say nothing harshly of him," exclaimed Miss Temple, wildly, 
*' I will not bear it even from you." 

•'My daughter 1" 

"Ay! your daughter, but still a woman. Do I murmur, do I 
complain? Have I urged you to compromise your honour? I am 
ready for the sacrifice. My conduct is yours, but my feelings are my 
own." 

"Sacrifice, Henrietta! What sacrifice? I have heard only of 
your happiness; I have thought only of your happiness. This is a 
strange return." 

*• Father, forget what you have seen ; forgive what I have said. 
But let this subject drop for ever." 

"It cannot drop here. Captain Armine prefers his suit ?" continued 
Mr. Temple, in a tone of stern inquiry. 

"What if he did. He has a right to do so." 

" As good a right as he had before. You are rich now, Henrietta, 
and he perhaps would be faithful." 

"O! Ferdinand," exclaimed Miss Temple, lifting up her hands 
and eyes to heaven, " and you must endure even this !" 

"Heni^ietla," said Mr. Temple, in a voice of affected calmness, as 
he sealed himself by her side, " Listen to me : I am not a harsh 
parent ; you cannot upbraid me with insensibility to your feelings. 
They have ever engrossed my thought and care, and how to gratify, 
and when necessary how to soothe them, has long been the principal 
occupation of my life. . If you have known misery, girl, you made 
that misery yourself. It was not I that involved you in secret engage- 
ments, and clandestine correspondence ; it was not I that made you — 
you, my daughter, on whom I have lavished all the solicitude of long 
years— *the dupe of the first calculating libertine who dared to trifle 
with your aflections, and betray your heart." 

" 'Tis false," exclaimed Miss Temple interrupting him ; " he is as 
true and pure as I am ; more, much more," she added, in a voice of 
anguish. 

" No doubt he has convinced you of it," said Mr. Temple, with a 
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laughing sneer. *' Now mark me," he continued, resuming his calm 
tone, ' ' you interrupted me ; listen to me. You are the betrothed bride 
of Lord Montfort — Lord Montfort, my friend, the man I love most in 
the world ; the most generous, the most noble, the most virtuous, the 
most gifted of human beings. You gave him your hand freely, under 
circumstances which, even if he did not possess every quality that 
ought to secure the affection of a woman should bind you to him with 
an unswerving faith. Falter one jot, and I whistle you off for ever. 
You are no more daughter of mine. I am as firm as I am fond ; nor 
would I do this, but that I know well I am doing rightly. Yes 1 take 
this Armine once more to your heart, and you receive my curse, 
the deepest — the sternest — the deadliest that ever descended on a 
daughter's head." 

"My father, my dear, dear father, my beloved father!" exclaimed 
Miss Temple, throwing herself at bis feet. ^' Oh I do not say so: oh I 
recall those words, those wild^ihose terrible words* Indeed, indeed, 
my heart is breaking. Pity me, pity me ; for God's sake pity me." 

'* I would do more than pity you ; I would save you." 

'' It is not as you think," she continued, with streaming eyes ; '* in- 
deed it is not. He has not preferred his suit, he has urged no elaim. 
He has behaved in the most delicate, the most honourable, the most 
considerate manner. He has thought only of my situation. He met 
me by accident. My frieqds are his friends. They know not what 
has taken place between us. ^e has not breathed it to human being. 
He has absented himself from bis home, that we might not meet." 

*' You must niarry Lord Montfort at once/' 

" ! my father — even as you like. But do not curse roe— dream 
not of such terrrible things — recall those fearful worda — ^iove me, love 
me — say I am your child. And Digby-*I am true to Oigbf — who says 
I am false to Digby ?— But, indeed, can I recall the past, can I alter it? 
Its memory overcame me. Digby knows all ; Digby knows we met; 
he did not curse me — he was kind and gentle. 1 my father I" 

''My Henrietta, my beIove4 Henrietta!" SAi4 Mr. Templei very 
much moved'; *' my child, my darling child !" 

''01 my father I I will do all you wish : but speak not again as 
you have done of Ferdinand. We have done him great injustice ; I 
have done him great injury. He is good and pure ; indeed be is ; 
if you knew all, you would not doubt it. He w^ ever faitliful ; in- 
deed, indeed he was. Once you liked him. Speak kindly of him, 
father. He is the victim. If you meet him, be gentle to him, sir ; 
for, indeed, if you knew all, you would pity him." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

In yfhich Verdinand hais a very stormy Interview with hic Faiber. 

If we pause now to lake a calm and compreh^ofsir^ r^viiaw of the 
state fto4 proapects of Ibe three famiile^, in who«efosiiDg9 i»n4 fortunes 
we have attempted to interest the readier, it roust be confess^ that, 
however brilliant and satisfactory they oiight appear on Ih^ surface, the 
elemeota of discord, gloorn, and uohappipesa inigi»t))«9 mor^ priofound- 
ly discovered, and indeed might even be held as rapidly stirring ioio 
moyement. Hiss Temple was the afiiaAeed bride of Lord Blooffort, 
but her heart was Captain Armine's ; Captain Armine, in the estima^ 
tion of his parents, waa the pledged husband of Miss Grandiaon, while 
he and his cousin had, in fact, dissolved their engagement. Mr. Temple 
more than suspected his daughter's partiality for F^erdinand. Sir Rat*- 
clifle, very much surprised at seeing so litile of bia son, and resolved 
that marriage should be no further delayed, was about to precipitate 
eonfessio&s, of which he did not dream, and which were to shipwreck 
all the hopea cf his life. The Count Mirabel and Miss Graodison w^e 
both engaged in an active conspiracy. Lord Montfort alone was £alm» 
and, if he had a purpose to conceal, inscrutable. All things, however, 
foreboded a crisis. 

Sir RalclifTe, astonished at the marked manner in which bis son ab- 
sented himseff from Brook Street, resolved upon bringing him to an 
explanation. At first, he thought there might be some lovers' quarrel ; 
but the demeanour of Eatherine, and the easy ione in which she ever 
spoke of her cousin, aooo disabused him of this fond baipe. fie con- 
sulted his wife. Now, to tell the truth. Lady Arniiie, who was a 
very shrewd woman, waa oat withotui her doubts ^d perplexities, but 
she would not confess them to her b^sbtaod. Maay ciirjauixi&tMices had 
been observed by imr which filled her witb ^dia^uielMde, hut she had 
staked all her hopes upon ibia eaat, s^nd s.he W4s of « very sanguis 
temper. She was leading an agfeeajbte Ufe. Kjhijierine appeared daiily 
more attached to her, and her lady^p was ^uitc of a^u.^ioo ihs^ M JU 
always very injudicious to interfere. She eodpaxci<^r(?d (to {iiejjrsi^ade 
Sir BAidiffe that evm*ylhiog waa Qiiite i^igl^t, and ahe a^wed bm that 
the season would terminate, as all seasons ought to te^BunaAe^ by i^ 
mArrbge. 

And, perhaps, SirRatcliffe would have followed her example, <mly 
It so bappoBied that as he w«a o^UirAipg home ojie inorning, he mQt4iia 
aon in Groavenor Square. 
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** Why, Ferdinand, we never see yoa now?" said Sir Ralcliffe. 

*'0h! you are arc all so gay," said Ferdinand. "How is my 
mother?" 

** She is very well. Kalherine and herself have gone to see Ihe bal- 
loon, wilh Lord Montfort and Count Mirabel. Gome in," said Sir 
RatclifTe, for he was now almost at his door. • 

The father and son entered. Sir Ratcliffe walked into a little 11- 
'brary on the ground floor, which was his morning room. 

•• We dineat home to-day, Ferdinand," said Sir Ratcliffe. 'CPerbaps 
you will come.*' 

** Thank you, Sir, I am engaged." 

" It seems to me you are always engaged. * For a person who does 
not like gaiety, it is very odd." 

"Heighol" said Ferdinand. ** How do you like your new horse, 
Sir?" 

"Ferdinand, I wish to speak a word to you," said Sir Ratcliffe. "I 
do not like ever to interfere unnecessarily wilh your conduct; but the 
anxiety of a parent will, I think, excuse the question I am about to ask. 
When' do you propose being married?" 
. " Oh 1 I do not know exactly." 

•* Your grandfather has been dead now, you know, much more than 
a year. I cannot help thinking your conduct very singular. < There 
is nothing wrong between you and Kalherine, is there?" 

"Wrong, Sir?" 

" Yes, wrong? I mean is there any misunderstanding? Have you 
quarrelled?" 

"No, Sir, we have not quarrelled; we perfectly understand each 
other." 

" I am glad to hear it, for I must say I think your conduct is very 
unlike that of a lover. All I can say is, I did no.t win your mother's 
heart by such proceedings." 

" Kalherine has made no complaint of me. Sir?" 

"Certainly not, and that surprises me still more." 

Ferdinand seemed plunged in thought. The silence lasted some mi- 
nutes.' Sir Ratcliffe took up the newspaper ; his son leant over the 
mantel-piece, and gazed upon the empty fire-place. At length he 
turned round and said, "Father, I can bear this no longer ; the engage- 
ment between Kalherine and myself is dissolved." 

"Good God 1 when, and why?" exclaimed Sir Ratcliffe, the news^ 
paper falling from his hand. 

"Long since, Sir; and ever since I loved another woman, and she 
knew it." 

"Ferdinand! Ferdinand!" exclaimed the unhappy father ; but he 
was so overpowered that he could not give utterance to his thoughts/ 
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He threw himself io a chair, and wrung his hands. Ferdinand stood 
slill and silent, like a statue of Desliny, gloomy and inflexible. 

'* Speak again/' at lenglh said Sir RatcIifTe. ''L,et me hear you 
speak again. I cannot believe what I have heard. Is it, indeed, true 
that your engagement with your cousin has been long terminatec|?" 

Ferdinand nodded assent. 

**Your, poor molherl" exclaimed Sir Ralclifle. **This will kill 
her.'' He rose from his seat, and walked up and down (he room in 
the greatest agitation. 

"I knew all was not right,'', he muttered to himself. "She will sink 
under it; we must all sink under it. . Madman I you know not what 
you have done!" 

'' It is in vain to regret. Sir: my suflerings have been greater than 
yours." 

' ''She will pardon you, my boy,'* said Sir RalchHe, in a quicker and 
kinder tone. *' You have lived to repent your impetuous folly; Ka- 
Ihcrine is kind and generous; she loves us all; she must love you ; she 
will pardon you.. Yes! entreat her to forget it; your another, your 
mother has. great influence with her; she will exercise it, she will In- 
tel fere, you are very young, all will yet be well." 

'*It is as impossible for me to marry Kalherine Grandison, as for 
you yourself to do it. Sir," said Ferdinand, in a tone of great calmness. 
• ** You are not married to another?" 

'' In faith; I am bound by a tie which I can never break." 
. "And who is this person?" 

** She must be nameless for many reasons." 
i "Ferdinand," said Sir Ratclifle, "you know. not what you are 
doing. My life, your mother's, the existence of our family, hang upon 
your conduct. Yet.yet there is time to prevent this desolation. I am 
controlling my emotions ; I wish to save us — you — all 1 Throw 
yourself at your cousin's feet. She is soft hearted ; she may yet be 
yours!" 

" Dear father, it cannot be." 

". Then — then, welcome ruin," exclaimed Sir Ratclifle, in a hoarse 
voice. "And," he continued, pausing between every word, from the 
difficulty of utterance, " if the conviction that you have destroyed all 
our hopes^ rewarded us for all our aflection, our long devotion, by 
Masting every fond idea that has ever illumined our sad lives, tlxat I 
and Constance, poor fools, have clung and clung to, if this conviction can 
console you. Sir, enjoy it— r — 

"Ferdinand ! my son, my child,- that I never have spoken an unkind 
word to, that never gave me cause to blame or check him, your mother 
will be home soon, your poor, poor mother. Dp not let me welcome ^ 
her with all this misery. Tell nie it is not true; recall what you have 
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Mid I lot us forget these har^h words ; reconcile yourself to your cousin ; 
let us bo happy.*' 

"Father, if my heart's blood could secure your happiness, my life 
were teady ; but this I cannot do." 

'' Do ydu know what is at stake? Eyerything. All, all, all I We 
can see Armine no more ; our home is gone. Your mother and 
myself must be exiles. Oh ! you hate not thought of this ; say you 
have not thought of this." 

Ferdinand hid his face — his father, emboldened, urged the fond 
plea. *< You will save us, Ferdinand, you will be our preserrer? It 
isall forgotten, is it not? It is a lovers' quarrel, after all?" 

" Father, why should I trifle with your feelings? why should I feign 
what can never be? This sharp interview, so long postponed, ought 
not now to be adjourned. Indulge no hopes ; for there are none." 

" Then by every sacred power, I revoke every blessing thai since 
your birth I have poured Upon your head. I recall the prayers that 
every night I have invoked upoh your being. Great Qod i I cancel 
them. You have betrayed your cousin; you have deserted your 
mother and itiyself; you hate first sullied the honour of our house, 
and now you have destroyed it. Why were you born ? What have 
We done that your mother's womb should produce such a curse? 
Sins of my falher-i-they are visited Upoti met And Glastonbury, 
what will Glastonbury say? GlaStohbury, who sacrificed his fortune 
for you." 

"Mr. Glastonbury knows all. Sir, and has always been my con- 
fident." 

" Is be a traitor ? For when a son deserts me, I know not whom 
to trust." 

" He has nb thoughts, but for our welfare, Sir. He will coDvince 
you, Sir, I cannot marry my cousitt." 

*' Boy, boy ! you know not what you say. Not marry your cousin! 
Then let us die. It were better for us all to die." 

*' My father I Be calm, I beseech you; you. have spokeii harsh 
words — I have not deserted you or my mother ; I never will. If I 
have wronged my cousin, 1 have severely sufiered, and she has most 
freely forgiven me. She is my dear friend. As for our house; tell 
me, would you have that house preserved at the oost of my happiness? 
You are not the father I supposed, if such indeed be your wish." 

** Happiness I Fortuhe, family, beauty, youth, a sweet and charm- 
ing spirit — if these will not secure a man's happiness, I know not what 
might. And these I wished you to possess." 

" Sir, It is in vain for us to converse upon this subject. See Glas- 
tonbury^ if you will. He can at least assure you that neither my 
feelings are light, nor my conduct hasty. I will leave you now." 
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Ferdinand quitted Ihe room; Sir RatclifTo did not notice his depar- 
ture, although he was not unaware of it. He heaved a deep sigh, and 
was apparently plunged in profound thought. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

Ferdinand is arrested by Messrs. Morris and Levison, and taken io a Spunging- 

house. 

It must be cotlfessed that the affairs of our friends were in a critical 
stale : every one kitejrested feitthat soniething decisive in their respec-' 
(ive fortunes was at hand. And yet, so vain are all human plans and 
calculations that the unavoidable crisis was brbught about by an in- 
cident which no one anticipated. It so happened that the stormy 
interview between Sir RatcliiTe and his son was overheard by a servant. 
This servant, who had bieen (engaged by Miss Grandison in London, 
was a member of a club to Uhich a confidential clerk of Messrs. 
Morris and Levlson beloug/^d. In the ensuing evening, when this 
worthy knight of the shoulder-knnt jUst dropped out for an hour to 
look in at thid choice society, smoke a pipe, and talk over the affairs 
of his mistress and the nation, he announced the important fact that 
the match between Miss Grandison and Captain Armine was ** no 
go,'* which, for hiispart, he did not regret, as he thought his mistress 
ought to look (higher. The confidential clerk of Messrs. Morris and 
Levison listened in silence to this ini))ortant inlelligence, and comiQu- 
nicaled It the next morning to his employers. And so it happened 
that a very few days afterwards, as Ferdinand was lying in bed at his 
hotel, the door of his chamber suddenly opened, and an individual, 
not of the tnoSt prepossessing appearance, being very much marked 
with the small pox, l-eeking with gin, and wearing top boots and a 
belcher handkerchief, rushed into his room and inquired w^hether he 
were Captain Armine. 

** The same," said Ferdinand. ••And pray, Sir, who are youf 

** Don't wish to be unpleasant," was the answer, ••but, Sir, you are 
*ny prisoner." 

There is something exceedingly ignoble in an arrest : Ferdinand 
»elt ihat sickness come over him, which the uniniated in such cere- 
monies must experience. However, he rallied and inquired at whose 
suit these proceedings were taken. 

"Messrs. Morris and Levison, Sir." 
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'' Cannot I send for my lawyer and give bail?" 

The bailiff skook his head. "You see, Sir, you are taken in execu- 
tion, so it is impossible/' 

*' And the amount of the debt?" 
Is 2.800/., Sir." 
Well, what am I lo do?" 

•* Why, Sir, you must go along with us. We will do it very 
quietly. My follower is in a hackney coach at the door. Sir. You cao 
just slop in as pleasant as possible. I suppose you would like to go to 
a spunging house, and then you can send for your friends, you 
know." 

*' Well, if you will go down stairs, I will come to you." 

The bailiff grinned. ** Can't let you out of njy sight. Sir." 
' «« Why — I cannot dress, if you are here." 

The bailiff examined the room to see if there were any mode of es- 
cape; there was no door but the entrance; the window offered, no 
chance. ** Well, Sir," he said, •* I likes to do things pleasant. I can 
stand outside, Sir, but you must be quick." 

Ferdinand rang for his servant. When Louis clearly understood the 
slate of affairs, he was exceedingly anxious to throw the bailiff out of 
the window, but his master prevented him. Mr. Glastonbury had gone 
out some two hours ; Ferdinand sent Louis with a message to his fa- 
mily, to say he was about leaving town for a few days, and impressing 
upon him to be most careful not to let them know in Brook-street what 
had occurred, he completed his rapid toilette, and accompanied the 
sheriffs oflicer to the hackney coach, that was prepared for him. 

As they jogged on in silence, Ferdinand revolved in his mind how 
it would be most advisable for him to act. Any application to his own 
lawyer was out of tlic question. That had been tried before, and he 
felt assured that there was not the slightest chance of that gentleman 
discharging so large a sum, especially when he was aware that it was 
only a portion of his client's liabilities; he thought of applying for 
advice to Count Mirabel or Lord Catchimwhocan, but with what view? 
Ho would not borrow the money of them, even if they would lend it; 
and as it was, he bitterly reproached himself, for having availed him- 
self so easily of Mr. Bond Sharpens kind offices. At this moment, he 
could not persuade himself that his conduct had been strictly honour- 
able to that gentleman. He had not been frank in the exposition of 
his situation. The money had been advanced under a false impression, 
if not absolutely borrowed under a false pretence. He cursed Catchim- 
whocan and his levity. The honour of the Armines was gone, like 
everything else that once belonged to them. The result of Ferdinand's 
reflections was that he was utterly done up ; that no hope, or chance of 
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succour, remained for him ; that his career was closed ; and not daring 
to contemplate what the consequences might be to his miserable pa- 
rents, he made a desperate eflbrt to command his feelings. 

Here the coach turned up a dingy street, leading out of the lower 
end of Oxford Street, and stopped before a large but gloomy dwelling, 
which Ferdinand's cqmpanion informed him was a spunging house. 
** I suppose you would like to have a private room,' Sir ; you can have 
every accommodation here, Sir, and feel quite at home, I assure 
you." 

In pursuance of this suggestion, Captain Armine was ushered into 
Ihe best drawing-room with barred windows, and treated in the most 
aristocratic manner. It was evidently the chamber reserved only for 
unfoj^tunate gentlemen of the utmost distinction. It was amply fur- 
nished with a mirror, a loo table, and a very hard sofa. The walls 
were hung with old-fashioned caricatures by Bunbury, the fire irons 
were of polished brass, over the mantel piece was the portrait of the 
master of the house, which was evidently a speaking likeness, and in 
which Captain Armine fancied he traced no slight resemblance to his 
friend Mr. Levison, and there were also some sources of literary amu- 
sement in the room, in the shape of a Hebrew Bible and the Racing 
Calendar. 

After walking up and down the room for an hour, meditating over 
the past — for it seemed hopeless to trouble himself any further with the 
future — Ferdinand began to feel very faint, for it may be recollected 
that he had not even breakfasted. So pulling the bell rope with such 
force that it fell to the ground, a funny little waiter immediately ap- 
peared, awed by Uie sovereign ring, and having, indeed, received 
private intelligence from the bailiff that the gentleman in the drawing- 
room was a regular nob. 

And here, perhaps, I should remind the reader, that of all the great 
distinctions in life, none perhaps is more important than that which 
divides mankind into the two great sections of Nobs and Snobs. It 
might seem at the first glance, that if there were a place in the world 
which should level all distinctions, it would be a debtor's prison. But 
this would, be quite an error. Almost at the very moment that Cap- 
tain Armine arrived at his sorrowful hotel, a poor devil of a tradesman, 
who had been arrested for fifty pounds, and torn from his wife and 
family, had been forced to repair to the same asylum. He was in- 
troduced into what is styled the CofTee-room, being a long, low, un- 
furnished sanded chamber, with a table and benches ; and being very 
anxious to communicate with some friend, in order, if possible, to 
effect his release, and prevent himself from being a brankrupt, he had 
continued meekly to ring at intervals for the last half hour in order 
that he might write and forward his letter. The waiter heard the 
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coflTee'room bell ring, but nerer dreamed of tioticing it, though the 
moment the signal of ll^e private room sounded, and sounded with so 
much emphasis, he rushed up stairs, three steps at a titae, and instantly 
appeared before our hero : and all this difference was occasioned by 
the simple circumstance, that Captain Armine was a Nob, and the poor 
tradesman, a Shoe. 

''I am hungry," said Ferdinand. ** Can I get any thing tb eat at 
thiadanlned place f 

" What would you like. Sir? Any thing you choose. Sir. Mutton 
chop, rump steak, weal outlet t Do you a fowl in a quarter of an 
hour; roaster boiled, Sirt" 

** I have not breakfasted yet, bring me some breakfast." 

*'Yes, Sir," said the little waiter. "Tea, Sir? CofTee, eggs, 
toast, buttered toast. Sir? Like any meat, Sir? Ham, Sir? Totigue, 
Sir? Like a devil, Sir?" 

'* Any thing, every thing, only bo quick." 

"Yes, Sir," responded the waiter. ''Beg pardon, Sir. No 
offence, I hope, but custom to pay here, Sir. Shall be happy to 
accommodate you, Sir. Know what a gentleman is." 

'' Thank yoii, I will not trouble you," said Ferdinand; " get me 
that note changed." 

'* Yes, Sir,*' replied the little wailerr, bowing very low as he disap- 
peared. 

' ' Gentleman in best drawing-room wants breakfast. Gentleman 
in best drawing-room wants change for a ten-pound note. Breakfast 
immediately for gentleman in best drawing-room. Tea, coffee, toast, 
ham, tongue, and a devil. A regular nob I" 

Ferdinand was so exhausted ihat he had postponed all deliberation 
as to his situation until he had breakfasted, and when bd had break- 
fasted, he felt very dull. It is the consequence of all tiieals. In 
whatever light he viewed his affairs, they seemed inextHcable. Be 
was now in a spunging-house, he could not long remain here, he 
must be soon in a gaol. A gaol! What a bitter termtnaiion of all 
his great plans and hopes ! What a situation for one who had been 
betrothed to Henrietta Temple I He thought of his cousin, he thought 
of her great fortune, which might have been his. Perhaps at this 
moment they were all riding together in the Park. In a few days all 
must be known to his father. He did not doubt of the result. Armine 
would immediately be sold, and his father and mother, with the 
wretched wreck of their fortune, would retire to the Contttient. What 
a sad vicissitude ! And he had done it all — he their only child, their 
only hope, on whose image they had lived, who was to restore the 
house. He looked at the bars of his windows, it was a dreadful sight. 
His poor father, his fond mother — he was quite sure their hearts 
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would break. They never could survive all this miset-y, thid bitter 
disappointment of all Iheir hopes. Lillle less than a y^ar ago at)d he 
was at Bath, and they were all joy and triumph. What a Wild scene 
had his life been since! 01 Henrietta! why did we ever meet? 
That fatal, fatal morning ! The cedar tree rose before him, he recalled, 
he remembered every thing. And poor Glastonbury — it was a 
miserable end. He could not disguise it ft'om himself, he had been 
most imprudent, he had been mad. And yet so near happiness, 
perfect, perfect happiness ! Henrietta might have been his, and they 
might have been so happy ! This Gonfinement was dreadful ; it began 
to press upon his nerves. No occupation, not the slightest resource. 
He took up the racing calendar, he threw it down again. He knew 
all the caricatures by heart, they infinitely disgusted him. He walked 
up and down the room till he was so tired that he flung himself upon 
(he bard sofa. It was intolerable. A gaol must be preferable to 
this. There must be some kind of wretdied amusement in a gaol; but 
this ignoble^ this humiliating solitude — he was confident he should go 
knad if he remained here. He rang the bell again. 

''Yes ! Sir/' said the little waiter. 

** This place is intolerable to me/' said Captain Armine. '* I really 
am quite Sick of it. What can I do?" 

The waiter looked a little perplexed. 

*' I should like to go to gaol at once," said Ferdinand. 

' ' Lord ! Sir !" said the little waiter. 

'' Yes I I oannot bear this," he continued; *' I shall go mad." 

*' Don't you think your friends will call soon, Sir?" 

''I have no friends," said Ferdinand. "I hope nobody will 
call." 

" No friend^!" said the littld waiter, who began to think Ferdinand 
was not such a nob as he had imagined. *' Why, if youliave no 
friends, Sir, it would be best to go to the Fleet, I think." 

'* By Jove, I think it would be better." 

" Master thinks your friends will call, I am sure." 

" Nobody knows I am here," said Ferdinand. 

** Oh!" said the little waiter, "You want to let them know, do you, 
Sir?" 

''Anything sooner ; I wish to conceal my disgrace." 

" Oh! Sir, you are not used to it — I dare say you never were 
nabbed before ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" There it is ; if you will be patient, you will see everything go 
well." 

" Never, my good fellow ; nothing can go well." 

"Oh! Sir, you are not used to it. A regular nob like you, nabbed 
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for (he first time, and for such a long figure, Sir, sore not to be 
diddled. Never kuowed such a thing yet. Frieods sure to stump 
down, Sir." 

** The greater the claim, the more difllculty in satisfying it, I should 
think," said Ferdinand. 

^* Lord! no, Sir; you are not used to it. It is only poor devils 
nahbed for their fifties and hundreds that are ever done up. A nob 
was never nabbed for the sum you are, Sir, and overrent to the wall. 
Trust my experience, I never knowed such a thing.'' 

Ferdinand could scarcely refrain from a smile. Even the conver- 
sation of the little waiter was a relief to him. 

'* You see, Sir," continued that worthy, '* Morris and Levison 

would never have given you such a of a tick unless they knowed 

your resources. Trust Morris and Levison for that. You done up, 
Sir! a nob like you, that Morris and Levison have trusted for such a 
tickl Lord I Sir, you don't know nothing about it. I could afi'ord to 
give them fifteen shillings in the pound for their debt myself, and a 
good day's business too. Friends will stump down. Sir, trust me." 

'* Well, it is some satisfaction for me to know that they will not, 
and that Morris and Levison will not get a farthing." 

'* Well, Sir," said the incredulous little functionary, "when I find 
Morris and Levison lose two or three thousand pounds by a nob who 
is nabbed for the first time, I will pay the money myself, that is all I 
know." 

Here the waiter was obliged to leave Ferdinand, but he proved his 
confidence in that gentleman's fortunes by his continual civility, and in 
the course of the day brought him a stale newspaper. It seemed to 
Ferdinand that the day would never close. The waiter pestered him 
about dinner, eulogising the cook, and assuring him that his master 
was famous for champagne. Although he hiad no appetite, Ferdinand 
ordered dinner in order to ensure the occurrence of one incident. The 
champagne made him drowsy ; he was shown to his room; and for a 
while he forgot his cares in sleep. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The Crisis rapidly advances. 

Henrietta Temple began once more to droop. This change was 
not unnoticed by h^r constant companion. Lord Montfort — and yet he 
never permitted her to be aware of his observation. All that he did 
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was Still more to study her amusement; if possible, to be slill more 
considerate and tender. Miss Grandison, however, was far less deli- 
cate ; she omitted no opportunity of letting Miss Temple know that 
she thought that Ilennetta was very unwell, and that she was quite 
coDvinced Henrietta was thinking of Ferdinand. Nay ! she was not 
satisfied to confine these intimations to Miss Temple — she impressed 
her conviction of Henriettas indisposition on Lord Montfort, and 
teased him with asking his opinion of the cause. 

" What do you think is the. cause, Miss Grandison?" said his Lord- 
ship, very quietly. 

" Perhaps London does not agree with her : . but then, when she 
was ill before, she was in the country : and it seems to me to be the 
same illness. I wonder you do not notice it, Lord Montfort. A lover 
to be so insensible — I am surprised !" 

•* It is useless to notice that which you cannot remedy." 

** Why do not you call in those who can offer remedies T* said Miss 
Grandison. ." Why not send for Sir Henry ?'* 

" I think it is best to leave Henrietta alone," said Lord Montfort. 

'*Do you think it is the mind, then ?" said Miss Grandison. 

" It may be,'* said Lord Montfort. 

** It may be ! Upon my word, you are very easy.*' 

''lam not indifferent. Miss Grandison. There is nothing that I 
would not do for Henrietta's welfare." 

"Oh! yes, there is; there is something," said Miss Grandison, 
rather maliciously. 

'* You are really a very extraordinary person, Miss Grandison," said 
Lord Montfort. ** What can you mean by so strange an observation ?" 

*' I have my meaning ; but I suppose I may have a mystery as well 
as anybody else." 

" A mystery. Miss Grandison ?" 
■^ ** Yes! a mystery, Lord Montfort. There is not a single individual 
in the three families who has not a mystery, except myself; but I have 
found out something. I feel quite easy now — we are all upon an 
equality." 
^ ** You arc a very strange person." 

"It may be so; but lam very happy, for I have nothing on my 
mind. Now that poor Ferdinand has told Sir Ratcliffe we are not 
going to marry, I have no part to play. I hate deception ; it is almost 
as bitter as marrying one who is in love with another person." 

'* That must indeed be bitter. And is that the reason that you do 
not marry your cousin?" inquired Lord Montfort. 

*' I may be in love with another person, or I may not," said Miss 
Grandison. '' But however that may be, the moment Ferdinand very. 
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candidly told me he was, we decided not to marry, t think we were 
very wise— do not you, Lord Montfort !" 

" If you are happy, you were wise V said Lord Montfort. 

" Yea, I am pretty happy — as happy aa I can well be, when all my 
beat friends are miserable." 

*^ Are they?' 

*' I think so : my aunt is in teara ; my uncle in despair ; Fardi- 
nand meditates suicide; Henrietta is pining away; and you—^you, 
who are the philosopher of the society—oyou look rather grave. I fancy 
I think we are a most miserable set." 

*' I wish we could be ail very happy," said Lord Montfort. 

** And so ve might, I think," said Miss Grandison, '^ at least some 
of us." 

",Make us then,'* said Lord Montfort. 

" I cannot make you." 

'* I think you C9uld, Miss Grandison." 

At this moment Henrietta entered, and the conversation assumed a 
different turn* 

*' Will you go with us to Lady Bellair's, Kate?" said Miss Temple. 
"The Duchess has asked me to call there this morning." 

Miss Grandison expressed her williqgness; the carriage waa wafting, 
and Lord Montfort offered to attend them« Ai this moment the ser- 
vant entered with a note for Miss Grandison. 

*' From Glastonbury," she said ; ** dear Henrietta, he wishes to see 
me immediately. What can it be I Go to Lady Beilair's, and call for 
me on your return. You must, indeed. And Uien we can all go out 
together." 

And so it was arranged. Miss Temple, accompanied by Lord Mont- 
fort, proceeded to Bellair House. 

*' Don't come near me," said the old lady when she saw them, 
'Mon't come near me; I am in despair; Idonotknow what I shall do; 
I think I shall sell all my china. Do you know anybody who wants tu 
buy old china ? They shall have it a bargain. But I must have ready 
money; ready money I must have. Do not sit down in that chair ; it 
is only made to look at.-— Oh ! if I were riph like you ! — I wonder it 
my china is worth three hundred pounds. I could cry my eyes out, 
that I could. The wicked men — I should like to tear them to pieces. 
Why is not he in Parliament; and then they could not take hioi up? 
They never could arrest Charles Fox. I have known him in as mnch 
trouble as any one. Onee he sent all his furniture to my house from 
his lodgings. He lodged in Bury Street. I always look at the house 
when I pass by. Don't fiddle the pens ; I hate people who fiddle. 
Where is Gregory ?^where is m y bell ? Where is the page ?— naughty 
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boy ! why do not you come? There, I do not want aoything^-^I do 
not know what to do. The wicked men 1 The greatest favourite 
I had — he was so charming! Charming people are never rich 
—he always lopked melancholy — I think I will send to the rich 
man I dine with— *but I forget his name. Why do not you tell me his 
namef 

'* My dear Lady Bellair, what is the matter?" 

'' Don't ask inp; don t speak to me. I tell you I am in despair. 
Oh I if I w^rerich 1 how I would punish those wicked men ! " 

** Can 1 do anything?'' said Lord Sfontfort, 

'' I do not know what you can do. I have got the tie. I always 
have the tic when my friends are in trouble." 

'< Who is in trouble, Lady Bellair?" 

*' My dearest friend ; the only friend I care about. How can you 
be so bard-hearted ? I called upon hira this morning, and his servant 
was crying. I must get him a place. He is such a good man, and 
loves his master. Now do you want a servant? You never want 
anything. Ask every body you know whether they want a servant, 
an honest man, who iQVes his master. There he ircrying dpwn stairs 
in Gregory's room. Poor good ereature 1 I could cry myself, only 
it is of no use." 

" Who is his master?" said Lord Itfontfort. 

** Nobody you know — yes I you know him very well. It is my 
dear, dear friend — you know him very well. The bailiffs went to his 
hotel yesterday, and dragged'him out of bed, and iQok him to prison. 
Oh 1 I shall go quite distracted. I want to sell my china to pay bis 
debts. Where is Miss Twoshoes?^' continued her ladyship; *- why 
don't you answer? You do everything (o plague mo." 

** Miss Gr^ndisoui Lady Bellair?'' 

" To be sure ; it is her lover." 

•* Captain Armine?" 

'* Have I not been telling you all this time? They have taken him 
to prison." 

Miss Temple rose and left the room. 

. '' Poor creature, she is quite shocked. She knows him, loo," said 
her Ladyship. *' I am afraid he is quite ruined. There is a knocj^, 
I will make a subcription for him. I dare say it is my grandson. 
He is very rich, and very good-natured." 

*< My dear Lady Bellair," said Lord Montforl, rising, ** favour me 
by not saying a word to anybody at present, I will just go in the 
next room to Henrietta. She is very intimate with the family, and 
very much affected. Now, my dear lady, I entreat you," continued 
his Lordship, '* do not say a word. Captain Arminehas very good 
friends, but do not speak to strangers. It will do barm, it will indeed." 
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" You are a good creature, you are a good creature ; go away." 

" Lady Frederick Berringtou, my lady," announced the page. 

" She is very witty, but very poor. It is no use speaking to her. 
I won't say a word. Go to Miss Thingabob — go, go." And Lord 
Montfort escaped into the saloon as Lady Frederick entered. 

Henrietta was lying on the sofa, her countenance was hid, she was 
sobbing convulsively. 

" Henrietta," said Lord Montfort, but she did not answer. " Hen- 
rietta," he again said, ''dear Henrietta ! I will do whatever you wish." 

"Save him, save him 1" she exclaimed. ''Oh! you cannot save 
him ! And I have brought him to this ! Ferdinand I dearest Fer- 
dinand! oh! I shall die!" 

" For God's sake, be calm," said Lord Montfort, "there is nothing I 
will not do for you, for him." 

"Ferdinand, Ferdinand, ray own, own Ferdinand,, oh ! why did 
we ever part ? Why was I so unjust, so wicked ? And he was true ! 
I cannot survive his disgrace and misery. I wish to die !" 

"There shall be no disgrace, no misery," said Lord Montfort, 
" only, for God's sake, be calm. There is a chattering woman in the 
next room. Hush! hushl I tell you I will do everything." 

" You cannot ; you must not ; you ought not ! ! Digby, kind, 
generous Digby ! Pardon what I have said ; forget it ; but indeed I 
am so wretched, I can bear this life no longer.'' 

"But you shall not be wretched, Henrielfa; you shall be happy; 
every body shall be happy. I am Armine's friend, I am indeed. I 
will prove it. On my honour I will prove that I am his best friend." 

"01 Digby, will you though? And yet you must not. You are 
the last person, you are indeed. He is so proud ! Anything from us 
will be death to him. Yes! I know him, he will die sooner than be 
under an obligation to either of us." 

"You shall place him under still greater obligations than this," 
said Lord Montfort. "Yes 1 rHenrielta, if he have been true to you, 
you shall not be false to him." 

" Digby, Digby, speak not such strange words. I am myself again. 
I left you that I might be alone. Best and most generous of men, 
I have never deceived you ; pardon the emotions that even you were 
not to witness." 

" Take my arm, dearest, let us walk into the garden. I wishlo 
speak to you. Do not tremble. I have nothing to say that is not fur 
your happiness ; at all times, and under all circumstances, the great 
object of my thoughts." 

He raised Miss Temple gently from the sofa, and they walked away 
far from the observation of Lady Bellair, or the auricular powers, thougii 
they were not inconsiderable, of her lively guest. 



J 
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CHAPTER XX. 

« 

In which Ferdinand receives more than one Visit, &nd finds that Adversity has not 

quite deprived him of his Friends. 

In the meantime morning broke upon the unfortunate Ferdinand. 
He had forgotten his cares in sleep, and, when he woke, it was with 
some dilBcuUy that he recalled the unlucky incident of yesterday, -and 
could satisfy himself that he was indeed a prisoner. But the bars of 
his bed-room window left him not very long in pleasing doubt. 

His friend, the little waiter, soon made his appearance. ''Slept 
pretty well, Sir? Same breakfast as yesterday. Sir? Tongue and 
ham. Sir ? Perhaps you would like a kidney instead of a devil. It 
iTirill be a little change." 

** Oh I I have no appetite. " 

•* It will come, Sir. You an't used to it. Nothing else to do here 
but to eat. Better try the kidney. Sir ? Is there any thing you fancy? ' 

* * I have made up my mind to go to gaol to-day." 

"Lord I Sir, don't think of it. Something will turn up. Sir, take 
my word." 

And sooth to say, the experienced waiter was not wrong. For bring- 
ing in the breakfast, followed by an underling with a great pomp of 
plated covers, he informed Ferdinand with a chuckle, that a gentle- 
man was inquiring for him. *' Told you your friends would come. 
Sir." 

The gentleman was introduced, and Ferdinand beheld Mr. Glaston- 
bury. 

'*My dear Glastonbury," said Ferdinand, scarcely daring to meet 
his glance, ''this is very kind, and yet I wished to have saved you 
this." . . 

'* My poor child," said Glastonbury. 

" Oh I my dear friend, it is all over. This is a more bitter moment 
for you even than for me, kind friend. This is a terrible termination 
of all your zeal and labours." 

" Nay I " said the old gentleman ; "let us not think of anything but 
the present. For what are you held in durance?" 

" My dear Glastonbury, if it were only ten pounds, I could not per. 
mit you to pay it. So let us not talk of that. This must have hap- 
pened sooner or later. It has come, and come unexpectedly; but it 
must be borne, like all other calamities." 

" But you have friends, my Ferdinand/' 

to 
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'' Would that I had not! All that I wish now is that I were alone 
in the world. If I could hope that my parenls would leave me to my- 
self, I should be comparatively easy. But when I think of them, and 
the injury I must do them, it is hell, it is hell." 

'* I wish you would tell me your exact situation," said Mr. Glaston- 
bury. 

" Do not let us talk of it ; does my father know of this?'' 

"Not yet." 

*' Tia well ; he may yei have a happy day. He will sell Armiae." 

Glastonbury shook his head and sighed. *' Is it so bad?" he said. 

'' My dearest friend, if you will know the worst, lake it. I am here 
for nearly three thousand pounds, and I owe at least ten onore." 

*' And they will not take bail T 

*'Not for this debt; they cannot. It i» a judgment debt, the only 



one." 



" And they gave you no notice?" 

" None : they must have heard some how or other that my infernal 
marriage was off. They have all waited Cor that And bow tkal you 
see that affairs are past remedy, let us talk of otbar. topics, it you will 
be so kind as to remain half an hour in this dungeon. I shall quit it 
directly ; I shall quit it direoUy ; I shall go to gaol at once." 

Poor Glastonbury, he did not like tp go, and yet it was a moat me- 
lancholy visit. What could they converse about? Conversation, ex- 
cept on the interdicted subject of Ferdinand's affairs, seemed quite a 
mockery. At last Ferdinand said, " Dear Glastonbury, do nol stay 
here ; it only makes us both unhappy. Send Louis with some clothes 
for me, and some books. I will let you know before I leave this place. 
Upon reQection, I shall not do so for two or three days, if I can atay as 
long. See my lawyer, not that he will do any thing* nor can I expect 
him, but he may as well call and see me. Adieu, dear friend." 

Glastonbury was about to retire, when Ferdinand called bim back. 
**^ This affair should be kept quiet," he said. <* I told Louis to say I 
was out of town in Brook Street. I should be sorry were Miss Temple 
to hear of it, at least until after her marriage/' 

Ferdinand was once more alone with the mirror, the loo table* the 
hard sofa, the caricatures which be hated even worse than his host's 
portrait, the Hebrew bible, and the racing calendar. It seemed a year 
that he had been shut up in this apartment, instead of a day^ he had 
grown so familiar with every object. And yet the visit of Glastonbury 
had been an event» and he could not refrain from pondering over it. 
A spunging house seemed such a strange* such an unnatural scene, for 
such a character. Ferdinand recalled to his niemory the tower at Ar- 
mine, and all its glades and groves, shining in the summer sua, and fresh- 
ened by the summer breeze. What a contrast to this diugl, coiifined, 
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close dungeon ! And was it possible, that he had ever wandered at will 
in that fair scene with a companion fairer? Such thoughts might well 
drive a man mad. With all his errors, and all his disposition at pre- 
sent not to extenuate them, Ferdinand Armine could not refrain from 
esteeming himself unlucky. Perhaps it is more distressing to belioT^ 
ourselves unfortunate, than to recognise ourselves as imprudent. 

A fond mistress or a faithful friend — either of these are great bless-* 
ings ; and whatever may be one's scrapes in life, eith^ of these may 
well be aouroes of consolation. Ferdinand had a fond mistress once, 
and had Henrietta Temple loved hitn, why h« might struggle with ail 
these calamities ; but that sweet dream was past. As for frieads, he 
had none, at least he thought not. Not that he had (o complain of hu- 
man nature. He had experienced much kindness^from mankind, and 
many were the services he had received from kind acquaintance. With 
the recollection of Catch, to say nothing of Bond Sharpe, and above all 
Count Mirabel, fresh in his mind, he could uot complain of his compa- 
nions. Glastonbury was indeed a friend, but Ferdinand sighed for a 
friend of his own age, knit to him by the same tastes aod sympathies, 
and capable of comprehending all his secret feelings ; a friend who 
could even whisper hope, and smile in a spungiog house. 

The day wore away, the twilight shades were descending, Ferdinand 
became every moment more melancholy, when suddenly his constant 
ally, the waiter, rushed into the room. '* My eye, Sir, here is a re- 
gular nob inquiring for you. I told you it would be all right." 

'•Who is it?" 

" Here he is coming up." 

Ferdinand caught the triumphant tones of Mirabel on the staircase. 

'' Which is the room? Show me directly. Ah I Armine, mon ami ! 
mon cher 1 Is this your friendship? To be in this cursed hole, and 
not send for me ! C'est une mauvaise plaisant^rie to pretend we are 
friends ! How are you, good fellow, fine fellow^ excellent Armine? If 
you were not here I would quarrel with you. There, go away, man." 
The waiter disappeared, and Count Mirabel jseated himself <mb the hard 
sofa. 

'* My dear fellow," continued the Count, twirling the prettiest cane 
in the world, ** this is a b^tise of you to be here and not send for n^. 
Who has put you here ?" 

" My dear Mirabel, it is all up." 

" Betise I How much is it?" 

*' I tell you I am done up. It has got about that the marriage is off, 
and Morris and Levison have nabbed me for all the arrears of my 
cursed annuities." 

'* But how much?" 

' ' Between two and three thousand .' ' 

«o* 
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The Coant Mirabel gaye a whistie. 

*' I brought fire hundred, which I have. We must get the rest 
somehow or other." 

** My dear Mirabel, you are the most generous fellow in the world; 
but I have troubled my friends too much. Nothing will induce me to 
take a sous from you. Besides, between ourselves, not my least mor- 
tification at this moment is some 1500/., which Bond Sharpe let me 
have the other day for nothing, through Catch." 

' ' Pah ! I am sorry about that though, because he would have lent 
us this money. I will ask Bevil." 

' ' i would sooner die ." 

" I will ask him for myself." -^ 

"It is impossible." 

" We will arrange it : I tell you who will do it for us. He is a good 
fellow and immensely rich— it isFitzwarrene; he owes me great 
favours." 

'* Dear Mirabel, I am delighted to see you. This is good and kind. 
I am so damned dull here. It quite gladdens mo to see you ; but do 
not talk about money. " 

" Here is 500/.; four other fellows at 500/., we can manage it." 

** No more, no more ! I beseech you." 

"But you cannot stop here. Quel drdle appartement! Before 

s Charley Doricourt was in Parliament he was always in these sort of 

houses, but I got him out some how or other; I managed it. Once 

I bought of the fellow five hundred dozen of champaign." 

. '* A new way to pay old debts, certainly," said Ferdinand, smiling. 

'*I tell you, have you dined?" 

** I was going to ; merely to have something to do." 

•* I will stop and dine with you," said the Count, ringing the bell. 
" and we will talk over affairs. Laugh, my friend ; laugh, my Ar- 
mine ; this is only a scene. This is life. What can we have for dinner 
man? I shall dine here." 

<< Gentleman's dinner is ordered, my Lord ; quite ready," said the 
waiter. '' Champagne in ice, my Lord ?" 

"To be sure; every thing that is good. Mon cher Armine, we 
shall have some fun." 

" Yes, my Lord," said the waiter, running down stairs. "Dinner 
for best drawing-room directly, green pea soup, turbot, beef-steak, 
roast duck, and boiled chicken, every thing that is good, champagne 
in ice, two regular nobs I" 

The dinner soon appeared, and the two friends seated themselves. 

" Polage admirable I" said Count Mirabel. " The best champaign 
I ever drank in my life ! Mon brave, your health. This must be 
Charley's man, by the wine. I think we will have him up ; be will 
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lend 08 some money. Finest turbot I ever eaCjI I will gnre you some 
of the fins. Ah I yoa are glad to see me, my Armine, you are glad 
to see your friend? Encore champaign! Good Armioe, excellent 
Armine ! Keep up your spirits, I will manage these fellows. Yoa 
most take some bifteak. The most tender bifteak I ever tasted ! 
This is a fine dinner. Encore un yerre! Man, you may go— don't 
wait." 

* * By Jove, Mirabel, I never was so glad to see any body in my life. 
Now you are a friend, I feel quite in spirits!" 

"To be sure I always be in spirits. G'est une bdtise not to be in 
spirits. Everything is sure to go well. You will see how I wiH manage 
these fellows, and I will come and dine with you every day, until you 
are out — you shall not be here eight-and-forthy ours. As I go home, 
I will stop at MitchelFs and get you a novel by Paul de Sock. Have 
you ever read Paul de Kock's books?" 

* ' Never ! " said Ferdinand . 

' ' What a fortunate man to be arrested ! Now you can read Paul de 
Eock. You must absolutely read Paul de Kock. C'est une b^tise, 
not to real Paul de Kock. By Jove, you are the most lucky fellow I 
know. You see you thought yourself very miserable in being ar- 
rested. 'Tis the finest thing in the world, for now you will read Mtm 
Foisin Raymond. There are always two sides to a case." 

**1 am content to believe myself very lucky in having such a friend 
as you," said Ferdinand; *' but now as these things are cleared away, 
let us talk over afiairs. Have you seen Henrietta ?" 

**0f course, I see her every day." 

** I hope she will not know of my crash, until she has married." 

• ' She will not, unless you tell her." 

' ' And when do you think she will be married?" 

* • When you please. " 

** Cher ami 1 point de moquerie 1" 

** By Jove I am quite serious," exclaimed the Count. " I ana as 
certain that you will marry her as that we are in this damned spung- 
iog*-house." 

** Nonsense!" 

* * The very finest sense in the world. If you will not marry her, I will 
myself, for I am resolved that good Montfort shall not. It shall never 
be said that I interfered without a result. Why, If she were to marry 
Montfort now, it would ruin my character. To marry Montfort, after 
all my trouble-^dining with that good Temple, and opening the mind 
of that little Grandison, and talking fine things to that good Duchess 
^-it would be a b^tise." 

' ' What an odd fellow you are, Mirabel ! " 
' *l Of course I Would you have me like other people and not odd? 
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We YiiW drink la belle Henrietle ! Fill up I You will be my firiend, 
vheo you are married, eh? Mod Armine, excellent gar^on ! How 
we shall laugh some day ; and then this dinner, this dinner will he the 
best dinner we oyer had !" 

*' But why do you think there is the slightest hope of Henrietta not 
marrying Montfort?" 

" Because my knowledge of human nature assures me that a young 
woman, very beautiful, very rich, with a very high spirit, and an 6nly 
daughter, will never ^o and marry one man when she is in love with 
another, and that other one, my dear fellow, like you. You are more 
sure of getting her because she is engaged." 

What a. Wonderful thing is a knowledge of human nature 1 thought 
Ferdinand to himself. The Count*s knowledge of human nature is like 
my friend the waiter's experience. One assures me that I am certain 
to marry a woman because she is engaged to another person, and the 
other, that it is quite clear my debts will be paid because they are so very 
large 

The Count remained with his friend until eleven o'clock; when every- 
body was locked up. He invited himself to dine with him to-morrow, 
and promised that he should have a whole collection of French novels 
before he awoke. And assuring him over and over again that he looked 
upon him as.the most fortunate of all his friends, and that if he broke 
the bank at Cfocky's to-night, which he fancied he should, he would 
send him two or three thousand pounds, at the same time he shook 
him heartily by the hand, and descended the staircase of the spunging- 
house, humming Five la Bagatelle! 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The Crisis. 

Although, when Ferdinand wasonce more left alone tOhisreBeetions, 
it did not appear to him that anything had, indeed, occurred which 
should change hisopinion of his forlorn lot, — ^there was something, never- 
theless, very inspiriting in the visit of his friend Count Mirabel. It did 
not seem to him, indeed, that he was one whit nearer extrication from 
his difficulties than before; and as for the wild hopes as to Henrietta, 
he dismissed them from his mind as the mere fantastic schemes of a 
sanguine spirit, and yet his gIoem,by some process difDcult to analyze, 
had in great measure departed. It could not be the champaign, for 
thai was a remedy he had previously tried ; it was in some degree 
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doubtless the iiiagie sympathy df t joyofw temperament : but chiefly it 
might, perhaps, be ascribed to the flatteriog conviction that he pos- 
sessed the hearly friendship of a man, whose good will was, in every 
view of the case, ft very enviable possession. With such a friend as 
Mirabel, he could not deem himself quite so unVucky as in the morning. 
If he were fortunate, and fortunate «o atiexpectedly, in this instance, 
be might be so in others. A vague preBenltment that he had seen the 
worst of life, caftie over him. It wad equally in vain to justify the 
consoling conviction, or to resist it; and FerdimiQd Armine, although 
in a spunging^house, fell asleep in better humour with his destiny than 
he had been for the last eight months. 

His dreams were charming : he fancied that he Was at Armine, 
Standing by the Barbary rose Itee, It was moonlight ; it was, perhaps, 
a slight recollection of the night he had looked upon the garden from 
the window of his chamber ; the night after he had first seen Henrietta. 
Suddenly Henrietta Tempte appeared at his window, and waved her 
hand to him with arsmilrngfaee. He immediately plucked for her a 
flower, and stood with his oflerilhg beneath the window. She was in a 
riding habit, and she told him that aha had just returned from Italy. 
He invited her to descend, and she disappeared ; but instead of 
Henrietta, there came forward, from the old Place — :lhe Duchess, 
who immediately inquired whether he had seen his cousin ; and 
then her Grace, by some confused process cotomon in dreams, 
turned into Glastonbury, and pointed to the rose tree, where, 
to hia surprise, Katherine wSjS walking with Lord Montfort. Fer- 
dinand called out for Henrietta, but, as she did not appear, he 
entered the Piaee, where hefcund Count Mirabel dining by himself 
and just drinking a glass of 'champaign. He complained to Mirabel 
that Henrietta had disappeared, but his friend laughed at him, and said 
that, after such a long ride, leaving Italy only yesterday, he could 
scarcely expect to see her. Satisfied with this explanation, Ferdinand 
joined the Count at his banquet, and #aa woke from his sleep and his; 
dream apparently by Mirabel drawing a cork. 

Ah ! why did heever wake? It was so real ; he had seen her so plainly ; 
it was life ; it was the very smile she wore at Ducie ; that sunny glance 
80 full of joy, beauty, and love, which he could live to gaze on ! And 
now he was in prison,' and she was going to be married to another. 
Oh I there are things in this world that may well break hearts! 

The cork of Count Mirabel was, however, a substantial sound — ^a 
gentle tap at his door : he answered it, and the ivaiter entered his 
chamber. 

** Beg pardon, Sir, for disturbing you ; only eight o'clock." 

' ' Then Why the deuee do you disturb kne ?" 

I* There has been another uob^ Sir. I said aa how you were not i/p, 
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and he sent his compliments, and said as how he would call in an hour, 
as he wished to see you particular." 

" Was it the Count r 

*' No, Sir ; hut it was a regular nob, Sir, for he had ia coronet on his 
cab. But he would not leave his nanie." 

** Catch, of course," thought Ferdinand to himself. " And sent by 
Mirabel. I should not wonder if, after all, they have broken the bank 
at Crocky's. Nothing shall induce me to take a ducat." 

However, Ferdinand thought fit to rise, and contrived to descend to 
the best drawing-room about a quarter of an hour after the appointed 
time. To his extreme surprise, he found Lord Montfort. 

" My dear friend," said Lord Montfort, looking a little confused, 
<* I am afraid I have sadly disturbed you. But I could not contrive to 
find you yesterday until it was so late, that I was ashamed to knock 
them up here, and I thought, therefore, you would excuse this early 
call, as — as — as I wished to see you very much indeed." 

''You are extremely kind," said Captain Armine. "But really I 
very much regret that your Lordship should have had all this trouble." 

" Oh I what is trouble under such circumstances !" replied his Lord- 
ship. "I cannot pardon myself for being so stupid as not reaching 
you yesterday. I never can excuse myself for the inconvenience you 
have experienced." 

Ferdinand bowed, but was so perplexed that he could not say a word. 

"I hope, my dear Armine," said his Lordship, advancing rather 
slowly, putting his arm within that of Ferdinand, and then walking 
up and down the room togetherr— '' I hope you will act at this moment 
towards me as I would towards you, were our respective situations 
changed?" 

Ferdinand bowed, but s^id nothing. , 

•* Money, you know, my good fellow," continued Lord Montfort, 
" is a disagreeable thingto taikabout, but there are circumstances which 
should deprive such conversation between us of any awkwardness 
which otherwise might arise." 

' "lam not aware of them, my Lord," said Ferdinand, "though 
your good feelings command my gratitude." 

"I think, upon reflection, we shall find that there are some," said 
Lord Montfort. "For the moment I will only hope that you will 
esteem those good feelings — and which, on my part, I am anxious 
should ripen into the most sincere and intimate friendship— as sufficient 
authority for my placing your afl'airs in general in that state, that they 
may in future never deprive your family and friends of society neces- 
sary to their happiness." 

"My Lord, I am sure that adversity has assumed a very grace&il 
hue with me ; fpr it has confirmed my most amiable views of human 
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nature. I shall not attempt to express what I feel towards your Lord- 
ship for this generous goodness, but I will say I am profoundly im- 
pressed with it ; not the less, because I cannot avail myself in the 
slightest degree of your offer.*' 

' * You are too much a man of the world, I am sure, my dear Ar- 
mine, to be offended by my frankness. I shall therefore speak without 
fear of misconception. It does appear to me that the offer which I 
have made you is worthy of a little more consideration. You see, my 
dear friend, that you have placed yourself in such a situation that, 
however you may act, the result cannot be one'complelely satisfactory. 
The course you should pursue, therefore— as, indeed, all conduct in 
this world should be — is a matter of nice calculation. Have you well 
considered the consequences of your rushing upon ruin? In the first 
place, your family will receive a blow from which even future pros- 
perity may not recover them. Your family estate, already in a deli- 
cate position, maybe irrecoverably lost; the worldly consequences of 
such a vicissitude are very considerable ; whatever career you pursue, 
as long as you visibly possess Armine, you rank always among the 
aristocracy of the land, and a family that maintains such a position, 
however decayed, will ultimately recover. I hardly know an exception 
to this rule ; I do not think, of all men, that you are most calculated to 
afford one." 

** What you say has long pressed itself upon us,'' said Captain Armine. 

** Then, again,' resumed Lord Montfort, ''the feelings and even 
interests of your friends are to be considered. Poor Glastonbury 1 I 
love that old man myself. The fall of Armine might break his heart; 
he would not like to leave his tower. You see I know you;: place." 

* * Poor Glastonbury I" said Ferdinand. 

*' But above all," continued Lord Montfort, '' the happiness, nay, 
the yery health and life of your parents, from whom all is now con- 
cealed, would perhaps be the last and costliest sacrifices of your rash- 
ness." 

Ferdinand threw himself on the sofa and covered his face. 

"Yet all this misery, all these misfortunes, may be avoided, and you 
yourself become a calm and happy man, by— fer I wish not to under- 
state your view of the subject, Armine — ^^putting yourself under a pecu- 
niary obligation to me. A circumstance to be avoided in the common 
course of life, no doubt ; but is it better to owe me a favour and save 
your family estate, preserve your position, maintain your friend, and 
prevent the misery, and probable death, of your parents, or be able to 
pass me in the street, in haughty silence if you please, with the con- 
sciousness that the luxury of your pride has been satisfied at the cost of 
every circumstance which makes existence desirable?" 

" You put the case strongly," said Ferdinand ; *' but no reasoning can 
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* eter persuade me that I am justified in borrowing 13,0001. which I can 
ncTer repay." 

•* Aticepl it, then." 

"'Tis Ihe same thing," said Ferdinand. 

** I think not," said Lord Monlfort ; ''but why do you say ' berer'?" 

** Because it is utterly impossible that 1 ever can." 

*' How do you know you may not marry a woman of immense for- 
tune P" said Lord Monlfort. ' ' Now you seem to me exactly the sort of 
man who would marry an heiress." 

' * You are thinking of my cousin," said Ferdinand. ** I thought that 
you had discovered, or that you might have learnt, that there was no 
real intention of our union." 

'<No, 1 was not thinking of your cousin," said Lord Montfort, 
" though, (0 tell you the truth, I was once in hopes that you would 
marry her. However, that I well know is entirely out of the question, 
for I believe Miss Graudison will marry some one else." 

"Indeed !*' exclaimed Ferdinand, a little agitated. " Well 1 may 
she be happy ! She deserves happiness. I love Kate from the bottom 
of my heart. But who is the fortunate fellow?" 

*' 'Tis a lady's secret," said Lord Montfort. ** But let us return to our 
argument. To be brief ; either, my dear Armine, you must be con- 
vinced by my reasoning, or I must remain here a prisoner like yourself; 
for to tell you the truth, there is a fair lady, before whom I cannot 
present myself, except in your company." 

Ferdinand changed countenance. There wanted but this to confirm 
his resolution, which had scarcely wavered. To owe his release to 
Henrietta's inQuenee with Lord Montfort, it was too degrading. 

"My Lord," he said, ''you have touched upon a string that I had 
hoped might have been spared me. This conversation must indeed 
cease. My mouth is sealed from giving you the reasons, which never- 
theless render it imperative on me to decline your gen^ous offer. " 

** Well, then," said Lord Montfort, '* I must see if another can be 
more successful,*' and he held forth a note to the astounded Ferdinand, 
in Henrietta's writing. It dropped from Ferdinand's hand as he took 
it. Lord Montfort picked it up, gave it him again, and walked to 
the other end of the room. It was with extreme difficulty that 
Ferdinand prevailed on himself to break the seal. The note was very 
short; the hand that had traced the letters must have trembled. Thus 
It ran. 

'' Dearest Ferdinand. 

Do etery thing that Digby wishes. He is our best friend. God 
Uesi yoo 1 Your faithful Henrietta. 

IMgby iigoiiiglo marry Katherine^are not you ^adf 
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Lord Montfort looked round ; Ferdinand Armine was lying sense- 
less on the sofa. 

Our friend was not of a swooning mood, but we think the circum- 
stance may eicuse the weakness. 

As for the young nobleman, he rang the bell for the little waiter, 
who, the moment he saw what had occurred, hurried away and rushed 
up stairs again with cold water, a bottle of brandy, and a blazing sheet 
of brown paper, which he declared was an infallible specific. By 
some means or other, Ferdinand was in time recovered, and the little 
waiter was fairly expelled. 

** My dear friend," said Ferdinand, in a faint voice, ** I am the 
happiest man that ever lived ; I hope you will be, I am sure you will be 
— Katherine is an angel. But I cannot speak. It is so strange." 

**My dear fellow, you really must take a glass of brandy," said 
Lord Montfort. ** It is very strange certaitily. But we are all very 
happy." 

"I hardly know where I am," said Ferdinand, after a few minutes, 
•' Am I really alive?" 

*< Let us think how we are to get out of this place. I suppose they 
will take my cheque. If not, I must be off." 

•' Ohl do not go," said Ferdinand. *• If you go I shall not believe 
it is true. My dear Montfort, is it really true?" 

** You see, my dear Armine," said Lord Montfort, smiling, "it 
was fated that I should marry a lady you rejected. And to tell you 
the truth, the reason why I did not get to you yesterday, as I ought 
to have done, was an unexpected conversation I had with Miss Gran- 
dison. I really think this arrest was a most fortunate incident. It 
brought affairs to a crisis. We should have gone on playing at cross 
purposes for evier." 

Here the little waiter entered again with a note and a packet. 

*' The same messenger brought them?" asked Ferdinand. 

**No, Sir; the Count's servant brought the note, and waits for an 
answer ; the packet came by another person." 

Ferdinand opened the note and read as follows :-— 

Berkeley Square^ halfy^aMt 7 m&imtng, 

Mon ami ! 
Best joke in the world ! I broke Crocky's bank three trmtis. Of 
course; I told you so! Then went out and broke three or four small 
hells. I win 15,000/. Directly I am awake I will send you the three 
thousand, and I will lend you the rest till your marriage. It wilf not 
be very long. I write this before I go to bed, that you may have it 
early. Adieu, cher ami ! 

Yotre affeciion6, 

De Mirabel. 
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" My arrest was certainly the luckiest incident in the world," said 
Ferdinand, handing the note to Lord Montfort. '* Mirabel dined here 
yesterday, and went and played on purpose to save n!e. I treated it 
as a joke. But what is (his ?" Ferdinand opened the packet. The 
handwriting was unknown to him. Ten bank notes of oOO/. each fell 
to the ground. 

» " Do I live in fairy land !" he exclaimed. ' ' Now who can this be? 
It cannot be you ; it cannot be Mirabel ? It is wondrous strange." 
. ''I think lean throw some light upon it," said Lord Montfort. 
''Katherine was mysteriously engaged with Glastonbury yesterday 
morning. They were out together, and I know they went to her 
lawyer's. There is no doubt it is Katherine. I think, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, we need have no delicacy in availing ourselves 
of this fortunate remittance. It will at least save us time," said Lord 
Montfort, ringing the bell. ''Send your master here directly," he 
continued to the waiter. 

The sheriff's officer appeared ; the debt, the fees, ' all were paid, 
and the discharge duly taken. Ferdinand in the meantime^went up 
stairs to lock up his dressing case, the little waiter rushed after him to 
pack his portmanteau. Ferdinand did not forget his zealous friend, 
who whispered hope when all was black. The little waiter chuckled 
as he put his ten guineas in his pocket. *' You see, Sir," he said, 
' ' I was quite right. Knowed your friends would stump down. Fancy 
a nob like you being sent to quod 1 Fiddlededee ! You see. Sir, you 
weren't used to it." 

And so Ferdinand Armine bid adieu to (he spunging-house, where, 
in the course of less than eight-and-forty hours, he had known alike 
despair and rapture. Lord Montfort drove along with a gaiety un- 
usual to him. 

" Now, my dear Armine," he said, '' I am not a jot the less in love 
with Henrietta, than before. I love her as you love Katherine. 
What folly to marry a woman who was in love with another person ! 
I should have made her miserable^, when the great object of all my 
conduct was to make her happy. Now Katherine really loves me as 
much as Henrietta loves you. I have had this plan in my head for a 
long time. I calculated finely ; I was convinced it was the only way 
to make us all happy. And now we shall all be related ; we shall be 
constantly together ; and we will be brother friends." 

" Ah ! my dear Montfort/' said Ferdinand, '< what will Mr/^Temple 
say?" 

''Leave him to me," said Lord Montfort. 

"I tremble," said Ferdinand, "if it were possible to anticipate 
difficulties to-day." 

"I shall go to him at once," said Lord Montfort; "I am not foDd 
of 3uspense myself, and now it is of no use. All will be right." , 
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"I trust only to you," said Ferdinand, ''for I am as proiid as 
Temple. He dislikes me, and he is too rich for me to bow down to 
him." 

"I take it upon myself," said Lord Montfort. '' Mr. Temple is a 
calm, sensible man. You will laugh at me, but the truth is, with 
him it must be a matter of calculation : on the one band, his daughter's 
happiness, an union with a family second to none in blood, alliances, 
and territorial position, and only wanting his wealth to revive all its 
splendour; on the other, his daughter broken-hearted, and a Duke for 
his son-in-law. Mr. Temple is too sensible a man to hesitate, parti- 
cularly when I remove the greatest difficulty he must experience. 
Where shall I put you down? — Berkeley Square?'' 



CHAPTER XXII. 

. Ferdinand meditates over his good Fortune. 

In moments of deep feeling, alike in sudden bursts of prosperity as 
in darker hours, man must be alone. It requires some self-commu- 
nion to prepare ourselves for good fortune, as well as to encounter 
difficulty, and danger, and disgrace. This violent and triumphant re- 
volution in his prospects and his fortunes, was hardly yet completely 
comprehended by our friend, Ferdinand Armine ; and when he had 
left a note for the generous Mirabel, whose slumbers he would not dis- 
turb at this early hour, even with good news, he strolled along up 
Charles Street, and to the Park, in one of those wild and joyous re- 
veries in which we brood over coming bliss, and create a thousand glo- 
rious consequences. 

It was one of those soft summer mornings, which are so delightful 
in a great city. The sky was clear, the air was bland, the water 
sparkled in the sun, and the trees seemed doubly green and fresh to 
one who so recently had gazed only on iron bars. Ferdinand felt his 
freedom as well as his happiness. He seated himself on a bench and 
thought of Henrietta Temple; he took out her note, and read it over 
and over again. It was indeed her hand-writing 1 Restless with 
iaipending joy, he sauntered to the bridge, and leant over the ba- 
lustrade, gazing on the waters in charmed and charming vacancy. 
How many incidents, how many characters, how many feelings 
flitted over his memory! Of what sweet and bitter experience did he 
not chew the cud I Four-and-twenty hours ago, and he deemed 
himself the most miserable and forlorn of human beings, and now all 
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the blessings of the world seemed showered at his feet ! A beautiful 
bride awaited him, whom he had loved with intense passion, and who, 
he had thought, but an hour ago, was another's. A noble fortune, 
which would permit him to redeem his inheritance, and rank him 
among the richest commoners of the realm, was to be controlled by 
one, a few hours back, a prisoner for desperate debts. The most gifted 
individuals in the land emulated each other in proving which enter- 
tained for him the most sincere affection. What man in the world 
had friends like Ferdinand Armine? Ferdinand Armine, who, two 
days back, deemed himself alope in the world ! The unswerving de- 
votion of Glastonbury, the delicate alTectlon of his sweet .cousin, all the 
magnanimity of the high-souled Montfort, and the generosity of the 
accomplished Mirabel, passed before him, and wonderfully affected 
him. He could not flatter himself that he indeed merited such sin- 
gular blessings ; and yet with all his faults, which with him indeed 
were but the consequences of his fiery youth, Ferdinand had been 
faithful to Henrietta. His constancy to her was now rewarded. As 
for his friends, the future must prove his gratitude to them. Ferdinand 
Armine had great tenderness of disposition, and somewhat of a medi- 
tative mind ; schooled by adversity, there was little doubt that his 
coming career would justify his favourable destiny. 

It was barely a year since he had returned from Malta — but what 
an eventful twelvemonth! Everything that had occurred previously, 
seemed of another life ; all his experience was concentrated ia that 
wonderful drama that had commenced at Bath, and the last scene of 
which was now approaching, — the characters, his parents, Glaston- 
bury, Katherine, Henrietta, Lord Montfort, Count Mirabel, himself 
and — Mr. Temple. 

Ah ! tti^t was a name that a little disturbed him ; and yet he felt 
confidence now in Mirabel's prescience ; be could not but believe that 
with time even Mr. Temple might be reconciled ! It was at this mo- 
ment that the sound of military music fell upon his ear ; it recalled old 
days ; parades and guards at Malta— times when he did not know 
Henrietta Temple — limes when, as it seemed to him now, he had 
never paused to think or moralise. That was a mad hfe. What a 
Neapolitan ball was his career then I It was indeed dancing on a vol- 
cano. And now all had ended so happily I Oh! could it indeed be 
true ? Was it not all a dream of his own creation, while his eye had 
been fixed in abstraction on that bright and flowing river ? But then 
there was Henrietta's letter. He might be enchanted, but that was 
the talisman. 

In the present unsettled, though hopeful state of aflairs, Ferdinand 
would not go home. He was resolved to avoid any explanations until 
he heard from Lord Montfort. He shrank from seeing Glastonbury 
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or his cousin. As for Henrietta, it seemed to him that he never could 
have heart to meet her again, unless they were alone. Count Mirabel 
was the only person to whom he could abandon his soul, and Count 
Mirabel was still in his first sleep. 

So Ferdinand entered Kensington Gardens, and walked in those rich 
glades and stately avenues. It seems to the writer of this history that 
the inhabitants of Londpn are scarcely sufficiently sensible of the beauty 
of its environs. On e\ery side the most charming retreats open to 
them, nor is there a metropolis in the world surrounded by so many 
rural villages, picturesque parks, and elegant casinos. With the ex- 
ception of Constantinople, there is no city in the world that can for a 
moment enter into competition with it. For himself^ though in hii 
time something of a rambler, he is not ashamed in this respect to con- 
fess to a legitimate Cockney taste ; and for his part he does not know 
where life can flow on more pleasantly than in sight of Ke:asingtoQ 
Gardens, -viewing the silver Thames winding by the bowers of Rose- 
bank, or inhaling from its terraces the refined air of graceful Rich- 
mond. 

In exactly ten minutes, it is in the power of every man to free him- 
self from all the tumult of the world ; the pangs of love, the throbs of 
ambition, the wear and tear of play; the recriminating boudoir, the 
conspiring club, the rattling hell ; and find himself in a sublime sylvan 
solitude superior to the cedars of Lebanon, and inferior only in extent 
to the chestnut forests of Anatolia. It is Kensington Gardens that is 
almost the only place that has realised his idea of the forests of Spenser 
and Ariosto. What a pity, that instead of a princess in distress we 
meet only a nursery maid 1 But here is the fitting and convenient lo- 
cality to brood over our thoughts ; to project the great and to achieve 
the happy. It is here that we should get our speeches by heart, in- 
vent our impromptus, muse over the caprices of our mistresses, destroy 
a cabinet, and save a nation. 

About the. time that Ferdinand directed his steps from these green 
retreats towards Berkeley Square, a servant summoned Miss Temple 
to her father. 

'\Is papa alone?" inquired Miss Temple. 
*' Only my Lord with him," was the reply. 
" Is Lord Montfort here?" said Miss Temple, a little surprised. 
"My Lord has been with master these three hours," said the ser- 
vant. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Ferdinand reoeives the most interesting Inyitation to Dinner ever offered to him. 

*' Is not it wonderful?" said Ferdinand, when he had finished his 
history, to Count Mirabel. 

" Not the least," said the Count, *'I never knew any thing less sur- 
prising. 'Tis exactly what I said, 'tis the most natural termination in 
the world." 

"Ah 1 my dear Mirabel, you are a propheU What a lucky fellow 
I am to have such a friend as you !" 

•* To be sure you are. Take some more coffee. What are you 
going to do with yourself?" 

" I do not know what to do with myself. I really do not like to go 
anywhere until I have heard from Monlfort. I think I shall go to my 
hotel." 

*' I will drive you. It is now three o'clock." 

But just at this moment, Mr. Bevil called on the Count, and another 
hour disappeared. When they were fairly in the cabriolet, there were 
so many places to call at, and so many persons to see, that it was 
nearly six o'clock when they reached the hotel. Ferdinand ran up 
Stairs to see if there were any letter from Lord Montfort. He found 
his Lordship's card, and also Mr. Temple's; they had called about half 
an hour ago ; there was also a note. These were its contents : — 

Orosvenar Square, Thursday, 

My dear Captain Armine, — 
I have prepared myself with this note, as I fear I shall hardly be so 
fortunate as to find you at home. It is only very recently that I have 
learnt from Henrietta that you were in London, and I much regret to 
hear that you have been so great an invalid. It is so long since we 
met, that I hope you will dine with us to-day ; and indeed I am so very 
anxious to see you, that I trust, if you have unfortunately made any 
other engagement, that you may yet contrive to gratify my request. 
It is merely a family party ; you will only meet our friends from St. 
James's Square, and your own circle in Brook Street. I have asked 
no one else, save old lady Bellair, and your friend Count Mirabel ; 
and Henrietta is so anxious to secure his presence, that I shall be 
greatly obliged by your exerting your inQuence to induce him to ac- 
company you, as I fear there is little hope of finding him free. 
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Henrietta joins with me in kindest regards; and I beg you to believe 

me, 

Hy dear Captain Armine, 
Most cordially yours, 

Pelham Temple. 

" WeU» what is the matter?" said the Count, when Ferdinand 
reiurned to the cabriolet, with the note in his hand and looking very 
agitated. 

« 'The strangest note r' said Ferdinand. 

*' Give it me/' said the Count. '' Do you call that strange I 'Tis 

the most regular epistle I ever read ; I expected it. . 'Tis an excellent 

fellow, that Mr. Temple; I will certainly dine with him, and send an 

excuse to that old Castlefyshe^ A family party^-^ill right ; and he asks 

me — ^that is very proper. I should not wonder if it ended by my being 

your trustee, or your executor, or your first child's godfatiier. Ah 1 

that good Temple is a very sensible man. I told you I would settle 

this business for you. You should hear me talk to that good Temple. 

I open his mind. A family party ; it will be amusing 1 I would not 

miss it for a thousand pounds. Besides, I must go to take care of you, 

for you will be committing all sorts of b^tises. I will give you one turn 

in the Park. Jump in, mon enfant. Good Armine, excellent fellow, 

jump in 1 You see I was right ; I am always right. But I will confess 

to you a secret — I never was so right as I haye been in the present 

case. 'Tis the best business that ever was V 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Some Acoount of the Party, and its Result. 

In spite of Count Mirabel's inspiring companionship, it must be 
confessed that Ferdinand's heart failed him when he entered Mr. 
Temple's house. Indeed, had not it been for the encouragement and 
jolly raillery of his light-hearted friend, it. is not quite clear that he 
would have succeeded in ascending the staircase. A mist came over 
his vision as he entered the room; various fornis, indeed, glanced be- 
fore him, but he could distinguish none. He felt so embarrassed, that 
he was absolutely miserable. It was Mr. Temple's hand that he found 
he had hold of; the calm demeanour and bland tones of that gentleman 
somewhat re-assured him. Mr. Temple was very cordial, and Count 

21 
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Hihibel hovered about Ferdinand, and covered bis confosion. Then 
he recognised the Duchess and his mother ; they were sitting together, 
and he went up and saluted them. He dared not look round for the 
lady of the house. Lady BeRair was talking to his father. At last 
he heard his name called by the Count. 

" Armine, mon cher, see this beautiful work!" and Ferdinand ad- 
vanced, or rather staggered, to a window where stood the Count be- 
fore a group) and in a minute he clasped the hand of Henrietta Temple. 
He could not speak. Katherine was sitting by her, and Lord Mont- 
fort standing behind her chair. But Count Mirabel never ceased 
talking, and with so much art and tact, fbat in a few moments he 
had succeeded in producing comparative ease on all sides. 

'' I am so giad tftut you have come to-day,'' said Henrietta. Her 
eyes sf^arkled with a strange meaning, and then she suddenly with- 
drew her gaze. The rose of her cheek alternately gloi^ed and foded. 
It was, indeed, a moment of great embarrassment, and affterwards (hey 
often talked of it. 

Dinner, however, was soon announced as served, for Mirabel and 
Ferdinand had porpos^y arrived at the last moment. As Ihe Duke ad- 
vanced to ofifor his arm to Miss Temple, Henrietta presented Ferdi- 
nand with a flower, as if to console him for the separation. It was a 
round table ; the Duchess and Lady Bellair sat on each side of Mr. 
Temple, thd Duke at the right hand Of Hiss Temple ; where there 
were so many members of the same family, it waf^ dtfficuli fo arrange 
the guests. Ferdinand held back, when Count Mirabel, who had se- 
cured a seat by Henrietta, beckoned to Ferdinand, and saying that 
Lady Bellair wished him to sit next to her, pushed Ferdinand, as he 
himself walked away, into the vacated seat. Henrietta caught the 
Count's eye as he moved off; it was a very laughing eye. 

" I am glad you sit next to me," said Lady Bellair to the Count; 
** because you are famous. I love famous people, and you are very 
famous. Why don't you come and see me ? Now I have caught you 
at last, and you Aall come and dine with me the 7th, 8th, or 9th of 
next month ; I have dinner parties every day. You shall dine with 
me on the 8th, for then Lady Frederick dines w2(h m^, and she will 
taste you. You shall sit next to Lady Frederick, and mind yon fiirt 
with her. I wonder if you are as Attiti^^g afs t^^^ir grandfather. * I 
remember dancing a minuet with faim at Yersailles seventy years 
ago." 

'* It is well recollected in the fafeiJy," saM the Count. 

" Ah I yon rogue 1" said thd KH16 Ltdy, chuckliAg. " you lie I I 
like a lie sometimes," she resulted, *' btit then ft mtit be a go6d one. 
Do yon kn6w, I only liay it to you, but I am half aftiiid li^s ai-e ifiore 
amusing than truth." 
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'' Natavally," said theCiount, ''beeaose truth must in general bo 
commoDplace, or it vfoM not be true." 

In the meantime JFerdinaod was ^ated ne&t to Henrietta Temple. 
He might be excused for feeling a little bewildered. Indeed; the 
wonderful events of the last four^and-^twenty hours were enough to 
deprive any one of a complete command over his senses. What mar- 
vel then that he nearly carved his soup, almost eat his fish with a 
spoon, and drank water instead of wine ! In fact he was labouring 
under a degree of nervous excitement, which rendered it quite im-r 
possible for him to observe the proprieties of life. The presence of all 
these persons was insupportable to him. Five minutes alone with her 
in the woods of Ducie, and he would have felt quite re-assuved. Miss 
ToQ^ple rather avoided his glance ! She was, in truth, as agitated as 
himself, and talked almost entirely to the Duke ; yet sometimes she 
tried to address him, and say kind things. She called him Ferdinand ; 
that was quite sufficient to make him very happy, although he felt very 
awkward. He had been seated some minutes before he observed that 
Glastonbury was next to him. 

" I am do nervous, dear Glastonbury,'' said Ferdinand, ''that I do 
not think J shall be able to remain in the room." 

**l have heard something," said Glastonbury, with a smile, '* that 
makes me quite bold.'* 

*' I cannot help fancying that it is all enchantment," said Ferdi- 
nand. 

" There is no wonder, my dear boy, that you are enchanted," said 
Glastonbury. 

''Ferdinand," said Miss Temple, in a low voice, " Papa is taking 
wine with you." Ferdinand looked up and caught Mr. Temple's kind 
salute. 

" That was a very fine horse you were riding to-day," said Count 
Mirabel across the table to Miss Grandison. 

'* Is it not very pretty ? It is Lord Monlfort's." 

** Lord Montfort'sl" thought Ferdinand. ** How strange all this 
seems !" 

" You were not of the riding party this morning," said his Grace 
to Henrietta. 

' ' I have not been very well this day or two," said Hiss Temple. 

" Well, I think you are looking particularly well to-day," replied 
the Duke. ' * What say you. Captain Armine T' 

Ferdinand blushed, and looked very confused at this appeal, and 
muttered some ^ntradictory compliments. 

'' Oh I I am very well now," said Miss Temple. 

" You must come and dine with me," said Lady Bellair, to Count 
Mirabel, '' because you talk well across a table. I want a man who 

21 • 
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talks well across a table. So few can do it without bellowiog. I think 
you do it very well." 

'' Naturally I" replied the Count. **ltl did not do it well, I should 
not do it all." 

'* Ah ! you are very audacious/' said the old lady. ** I like a little 
impudence. It is better to be impudent than to be servile. " 
*' Mankind are generally both/' said the Count. 
'' I think they are/' said the old lady. " Pray is the old Duke of 
Thingabob alive? You know whom I mean ? he was an emtgr6, and 
a relation of yours." 

" De Crillon. He is dead, and his son too." 
" He was a great talker/' said Lady Bellair ; " but then, he was 
the tyrant of conversation. Now, men were made to listen, as well 
as to talk/' 

** Without doubt," said the Count; ** for Nature has given os two 
ears, but only one mouth." 

*' You said that we might all be very happy," whispered Lord 
Montfott to Hiss Grandison. " What think you — ^have we suc- 
ceeded?" 

*' I think we all look very confused," said Miss Grandison. ** What 
a fortunate idea it was, inviting Lady Bellair and the Count l They 
never could look confused." 
^< Watch Henrietta," said Lord Montfort. 
'^ It is not fair ; how silent Ferdinand is !" 
*' Yes, he is not quite sure whether he is Christopher Sly or not," 
said Lord Montfort. ' ' What a fine embarrassment you have contrived, 
Miss Grandison!" 

" Nay, Digby, you were the author of it. I cannot help thinking 
of your interview with Mr. Temple. Yi)u were prompt 1" ' 

''Why, I can be patient, fair Katherine," said Lord Montfort; 
** but in the present instance I shrank from suspense, more, how* 
ever, for others than myself. It certainly was a very singular 
interview." 
" And were you not very nervous?" 

^' Why, no : I felt convinced that the interview could only have 
one result. I thought of your memorable words ; I felt I was 
doing what you wished, and that I was making all of us happy. 
However, all Jbonour be to Mr. Temple ! He has proved himself a 
man of sense." 

As the dinqer proceeded, there was an attempt on all sides to be 
gay. Count Mirabel talked a great deal, and Lady Bellair laughed at 
what he said, and maintained her reputation for repartee. Her Lady- 
ship had been for a long time anxious to seize hold of her gay neigh- 
bf>ur, and it was very evident that he was quite *' a favourite/' Evea 
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Ferdinand grew a little more at his ease. He ventured to relieve the 
Duke from some of his labours, and carve for Miss Temple. 

'' What do you think of our family party?" said Henrietta to Fer-* 
dinand, in a low voice. 

** I can think only of one thing/' said Ferdinand. 

*' I am so nervous/' she continued, '* that it seems to me I shall 
every minute give a scream and leave the room." 

** I feel exactly the same ; I am stupified." 

'' Talk to Mr. Glastonbury ; drink wine, and talk. Look, look at 
your mother ; she is watching us. She is dying to speak to you, and 
so is some one else." 

At length the ladies withdrew, Ferdinand attended them to the door 
of the dining-room. Lady Bellair shook her fan at him, but said no- 
thing. He pressed his mother's hand. ** Good bye, cousin Ferdi- 
nand," said Miss Grandison in a laughing tone. Henrietta smiled 
upon him as she passed by. It was, indeed, a speaking glance, and 
touched his heart. The gentlemen remained behind much longer 
than was the custom in Mr. Temple's establishment. Everybody 
seemed resolved to drink a great deal of wine, and Mr. Temple 
always addressed himself to Ferdinand, if anything were required, in 
a manner which seemed to recognise his responsible position in the 
family. 

Anxious as Ferdinand was to escape to the drawing-room, hecouM 
not venture on the step. He longed to^speak to Glastonbury on the 
subject which engrossed his thoughts, but he had not courage. Never 
did a man, who really believed himself the happiest and most fortunate 
person in the world, ever feel more awkward and more embarrassed. 
Was his father aware of what had occurred ? He could not decide. 
Apparently Henrietta imagined that his mother did, by the observation 
which she had made at dinner. Then his father must be conscious 
of everything. Katherine must have told all. Were Lord Montfort's 
family in the secret? But what use were these perplexing inquiries? 
It was certain that Henrietta was to be his bride, and that Mr. Temple 
had sanctioned their alliance. There could be no doubt of that, op 
why was he there? 

At length the gentlemen rose, and Ferdinand once more beheld 
Henrietta Temple. As he entered, she was crossing the room with 
some music in her hand ; she was a moment alone. He stopped, he 
would have spoken, but his lips would not move^ 

•' Well," she said, " are you happy?" 

** My head wanders. Assure me that it is all true>" he murmured, 
in an agitated voice. 

*' It is all true; — there, go and speak to Lady Armlne. I am as 
nervous as you are/' 
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Ferdinaod seated himsdf by bis mother. 

"Well, Ferdinaad/' she snid, ''I b«Ye heard very wonderlul 
thiogs." 

'' And I hope they have made you very happy, metberf ' 

" I should, indeed, be bo(h unreasonable and uogralefQl i( they did 
not ; but I confess to you, my dear dti Id, I am even aa much aatonished 
as gratified." 

" And my father, he knows every thing?" 

" ETe.rythmg.. But we have heard it only from I/)Fd Monlfort and 
K«lberine. We have had no commuoioatioii with any one eke. And 
we meet here to-day in this extraordinary manner, and but for them 
we should be completely in the dark. " 

'* And the Duchess, do they know all T'* 

",I conclude so." 

'* 'Tis very strange, is it not?" 

'< I am quite bewildered." 

** mother! is she not beautiful? Do you not love bei? Shall 
we not all be the happiest family in the world ?" 

*' I think we ought to be, drar Ferdinand. But I have no4 re- 
oov^ed from my astonishmenL Ah I my child, why did you not tell 
me when you were ill ?" 

'' Is it not for the best that affairs should have taken the course they 
have done ? B«a you must blame Kate as wdl as me ; dear, dear 
Kate." 

' ' I think of her," said Lady Armine, ' * I hope Kate will be happy." 

" She must be, dear mother ; only think what an excellent person 
isLordMontfort." 

*' He is indeed an excellent person," said Lady Armine, * * but if I 
had been engaged to you, Ferdinand, and it ended by my marrying 
Lord Hontfort, I should be very disappoiated." 

" The Duchess would be of a different opinion," said Ferdinand, 
smiling. 

Lady Bellair, who was sitting on a sola opposite, and bad hitherto 
been conversing With her Grace, who had now quitted her and joined 
the musicians, began shaking Jier fan at Ferdinand in a manper which 
signified her extreme desire that he should afqwoach her. 

'* Well, Lady Bellair," said Ferdinand^ seating himself by her 
side. 

" I am in the secret, you know," said her Ladyship. 

** What secret. Lady Bellair?" 

" Ah ! you will not commit yourself. Well, I like discretion. I 
have always seen it from the first. No one has worked for you as I 
have. I like true love, and I have l^t her all my china in my 
will." 
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'* I. am sure the legatee is very fortunate, whoever she may be." 

•* Ah! you rogue, you know very well whom I mean. You are 
saucy : you never had a warmer friend than myself* I always ad- 
mired you : you have a great many good qualities and a great many 
bad ones. You always were a little saucy. But I like a little spice 
of sauciness ; I think it takes. I hear you are great friends with Count 
Thingabob — the Count, whose grandfather I danced with seventy years 
ago. That is right; always have distinguished friends. Never have 
fools for friends ; ; they are no use. I suppose he is in the secret too?" 

** Really, Lady Bellair, I am in no secret. You quite excite my 
curiosity." 

" Well, I cao't get anything out of you, I see that. However, it 
all happened at my bouse, that can t be denied. I tell you what I 
will do ; I will give you all a dinner, and then the world will be quite 
eertain that I made the match/' 

Lady Armine joined them» and Ferdinand seized the opportunity of 
effecting his escape to the piano. 

" I suppose Henrietta has found her voice again, now,*' whispered 
Katherine to her cousin. 

* ' Dear Katherine, really if you are so malicious, I shall punish 
you," said Ferdinand. 

** Well, the comedy is nearly concluded. We shall soon join hands, 
and the curtain will drop," 

** And I hope, in your opinion, not an unsuccessful performance?" 

" Why I certainly cannot quarrel with the catastrophe/' said Misa 
Grandison. 

In the meantime the Count Mirabel had obtained possession of Mr- 
Temple, and lost no opportunity of confirming every favourable view 
which that gentleman had been influenced by Lord Montfort to take 
of Ferdinand and his conduct. Mr. Temple was quite convinced 
that his daughter must be very happy, and that the alliance, on the 
whole, would be productive of every satisfaction that he had ever an- 
ticipated. 

The evening drew on ; carriages were announced ; guests retired ; 
Ferdinand lingered ; Mr. Temple was ushering Lady Bellair, the last 
guest, to her carriage ; Ferdinand and Henrietta were alone. . They, 
looked at each other, their eyes met at the same moment, there was 
but one mode of satisfactorily terminating their mutual embarrassments 
— they sprang into each others' arms. Ah I that was a moment of 
rapture, sweet, thrilling, rapid I There was no need of words, (heir 
souls vaulted over all petty explanations ; upon her lips, her choice 
and trembling lips, he sealed his gratitude and his devotion. 

The sound of footsteps was heard, the agitated Henrietta made her 
escape by an opposite entram^e. Mr. Temple returned, he met Cap- 
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tain Armine with his hat, and inquired whether Henrietta had retired ; 
and when Ferdinand answered in the aflBrmative, wished him good 
night, and begged him to breakfast with them to-morrow. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Which, though 0iial, it is hoped will prove satisfactory. 

OiJB kind reader will easily comprehend that from the happy day 
we have just noticed, Ferdinand Armine was seldom absent from 
Grdsyenor Square, or from the society of Henrietta Temple. They 
both of them were so happy that they soon overcame any little em- 
barrassment which their novel situation might first occasion them. In 
this effort, however, they were greatly encouraged by the very calm 
demeanour of Lord Montfort, and the very complacent carriage of his 
intended bride. The world wondered and whispered, marvelled and 
hinted, but nothing disturbed Lord Montfort, andKatherine had the 
skill to silence raillery. Although it was settled that the respective 
marriages should take place as soon as possible, the settlements ne- 
cessarily occasioned considerable delay. By the application of his 
funded property, and by a considerable charge upon his Yorkshire 
estates, Mr. Temple paid off all the mortgages on Armine, which, 
with a certain life-charge in his own favour, was settled in strict 
entail upon the issue of his daughter. A certain portion of the incoine 
was to be set aside annually to complete the castle, and until that 
edifice was ready to receive them, Ferdinand and Henrietta were to 
live with Mr. Temple, principally at Ducie, which Mr. Temple had 
now purchased. 

In spite, however, of the lawyers, the eventful day at length arrived. 
Both happy couples were married at the same time and in the same 
place, and Glastonbury performed the ceremony. Lord and Lady 
Montfort immediately departed for a seat in Sussex, belonging to his 
father ; Ferdinand and Henrietta repaired to Armine ; while Sir Rat- 
cliffe and his Lady paid a visit to Mr. Temple in Yorkshire, and Glas- 
tonbury found himself once more in his old quarters in Lancashire with 
the Duke and Duchess. 

Once more at Armine ; wandering once more together in the old 
Pleasaunce — it was so strange and sweet, that b&th Ferdinand and 
Henrietta almost began to believe that it was well that the course of 
their true love had for a moment not run so smoothly as at present, i 
and they felt that their adversity had rendered them even more seo-- 
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sible of their illimitable bliss. And the woods of Ducie, they were 
not forgotten ; nor least of all, the old farm-house that had been his 
shelter. Certainly they were the happiest people that ever lived, and 
though some years have now passed since these events took place, 
custom has not sullied the brightness of their love. They have no 
cares now, and yet both have known enough of sorrow to make them 
riglitly appreciate their unbroken and unbounded blessings. 

When the honeymoon was fairly over, for they would neither of 
them bate a jot of this good old-fashioned privilege, Sir Ratcliffe and 
LadyArmine returned to the Place, and Glastonbury to his tower; 
while Mr. Temple joined them at Ducie, accompanied by Lord and 
Lady Montfort. The autumn also brought the Count Mirabel to 
slaughter the pheasants, gay, brilliant, careless, kind-hearted as ever. 
He has ever remained one of Ferdinand's most cherished frien^ls — 
indeed I hardly think that there is any individual to whom Fer- 
dinand is more attached. And after all, as the Count often ob- 
serves, if it had not been for Ferdinand's scrapes they would not 
have known each other. Nor was Lord Catchimwhocan past over. 
Ferdinand Armine was not the man to neglect a friend or to forget 
a good service; and he has conferred on that good-natured, though 
somewhat improvident, young nobleman, more substantial kind- 
ness than the hospitality which is always cheerfully extended to 
bim. When Ferdinand repaid Mr. Bond Sharpe his fifteen hundred 
pounds, he took care that interest should appear in the shape of a golden 
vase, which is now not the least gorgeous ornament of that worthy's 
splendid sideboard. The deer have appeared too again in the park of 
Armine, and many a haunch smokes on the epicurean table of Cleve- 
land Row. 

Lady Bellair is as lively as ever, and bids fair to amuse society tis 
long as the famous Countess of Desmond, 

" Who lived to tiie age of a hundred and ten, 
And died by a fall from a cherry tree then ; 
What a frisky old girl I" 

In her annual progresses through the kingdom she never omits laying 
every establishment of the three families, in whose fortunes she was 
so unexpectedly mixed up, under contribution. As her Ladyship per- 
sists in asserting, and perhaps now really believes, that both matches 
were the result of her matrimonial craft, it would be the height of in- 
gratitude if she ever could complain of the want of a hearty welcome. 
In the daily increasing happiness of his beloved daughter, Mr. 
Temple has quite forgotten any little disappointment which he might 
once have felt at not having a duke for his son-in-law, and such a 
duke as his valued friend, Lord Montfort. But Ferdinand Armine is 
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blessed with so sweet a temper, that it is inriposdible to live with him 
aod not love him ; and the most cordial intimaoy and confidence subsist 
between the father of Henrietta Temple, and his soii-in-*law. From the 
aspect of public affairs also, Mr. Temple, though he keeps this tboughtto 
himself, is inclined to believe that a coronet may yet grace the brow of his 
daughter, and that the barony of Armine may be revived. Soon after 
the passing of the memorable act of 18^8, Lord Montfort became the 
representative of his native county, and a very active and influential 
member of the House of Commons. After the reform, Mr. Armine 
was also returned for a bbrough, situated ^near the Duke's principal 
seat, and although Lord Montfort and Mr. Armine both adhere to the 
Whig politics of their families, they have both also, in the most mariJLed 
manner, abstained from voting on the appropriation clause ; and there 
is little doubt that they will ultimately support thai British and na- 
tional administration which Providence has doubtless in store for these 
outraged and distracted realms. At least this is Mr. Temple's mcnre 
than hope, who is also in the House, and acts entirely with Lord 
Stanley. 

The Montforts and the younger Armines contrjive, through mutual 
visits and a town residence during the session, to pass the greater part 
of their lives together ; they both honestly confess that they ace a little 
in love with each others' wives, but this only makes their society more 
agreeable. The family circle of Armine has been considerably in- 
creased of late ; there is a very handsome young Armine who has been 
christened Glastonbury, a circumstance which repays the tenant of the 
tower for all his devotion, and this blending of his name and memory 
with the illustrious race that has so long occupied bis thoughts aod 
hopes is to him a source of constant self-congratulation. The future 
Sir Glastonbury has also two younger brothers quite worthy of the 
blood. Temple and Digby ; and the most charming sister in the world, 
with large violet eyes and long dark lashes, who is still- in arms, and 
who bears the hallowed name of Henrietta. And thua ends our Love 
Story. 



THE END. 
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GLASGOW. 

The tourist who enters the Vale of Clyde from the. south, will 
observe from the nature of the country traversed by the railways; 
that the district around Glasgow derives its prosperity mainly from: 
the mineral resources of the County of Lanark. The. influence of 
the mineral character of a country in determining the. distribution 
of the population, is shown by comparing this part of Scotland with 
the tract through which the traveller has passed, and with the 
Highlands and Islands to which he is supposed to be journeying^. 
The mineral structure of the south of Scotland, the region of the 
Silurian rocks, equally with that of the schistose and granitic 
diB0tcis of the Highlands and Islands, render it physically impos- 
sible that those parts of the country could ever have become the 
centres of a great commercial and manufacturing population. The 
physical condition of the territory has restricted the numbers of 
the people, and limited them to agricultural and pastoral avocations. 
On the other hand, the masses of the population have been con- 
centrated in the districts of the coal and iron mines, stretching 
from the shores of the Forth to the banks of the Clyde, and occu- 
pying a large portion of the Counties of Lanark, Renfrew, and Ayr. 



6 RIVEE AND HAaSOUR IMPROVEMENTS. 

To the adyantages for manufjActures and commerce, deriyed from 
its proximity to the mining districts, and to its noble riyer, navi- 
gable to the Atlantic ocean, Glasgow owes its position as the second 
citj of the empire. At the Union in 1707, its population was abont 
14,000 souls. In 1801, it had increased only to 83,769. The 
growth of the population during the first half of the present 
century may be taken as the measure of the city's progress in manu- 
facturing and commercial enterprise. At the last census (1851,) 
the population of Glasgow amounted to 347,000. The cause of 
this vast increase is to be traced primarily to the cotton and iron 
manufactures, now the staple trades of the place, together with 
their subordinate applications of a chemical and mechanical 
description. Its dye-works and calico-pHnting establishments 
rival its cotton mills. The great chemical work at St. Rollox, 
indicated at a distance of many miles by its monster stalk, 450 
feet high, is without a parallel in the world for extent and produc- 
tiveness. It was on the Clyde that steam navigation originated. 
In the University is deposited the model of Newcomen*s engine, the 
repair of which first suggested to James Watt the idea of intro- 
ducing a separate condenser ; and thus was laid the foundation of 
the improvement which solved the problem of steam navigation, 
and has covered the ocean with steam-boats and the land with 
locomotives. The construction of marine and land engines has 
long been a distinguishing feature of the mechanical i^dustry of 
Glasgow. A not less important branch of trade, comparatively of 
recent introduction, is the building of steam-boats and sailing 
vessels of iron, which has given a prodigious impulse to the manu- 
facture of that metal in the neighbourhood of the city, amounting 
to an average produce of 475,000 tons yearly. During the five 
years ending in 1851, there had been built at Glasgow, 91 iron 
steam vessels, the aggregate horse -power of which amounted to 
18,897. The improvement of the river and harbour has kept pace 
with the mercantile and manufacturing progress of the city. The 
deepening and widening of the river, from the year 1770 to 1850i 
cost the town £1,888,624; of which sum no less a proportion than 
£1,062,846 has been spent since 1842. The public is receiving 
an ample return for its outlay. Exactly a century ago, there was 
(in 1758) a shoal at the lower part of the harbour, where the depth 
was 15 inches at low, and 39 at high water. At the same place 
there is now a depth of from 16 to 19 feet. In 1816, the depth 
of water at the highest spring tides was 9} feet ; at present this is 
the depth at the lowest state of neap tides. A corresponding 
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improyement has been effected, not only in the widening and general 
accommodation of the harbour, (now' including 14,000 feet of 
quay wall and an area of 52 acres of harbourage,) but along the 
whole course of the river, throujghout the bounds of the Clyde 
River Trust, whose revenue had consequently increased from 
£6328 in 1820 to £82,797 in 1857. The customs duties within 
the same pmod increased from £1 1,000 to £752fi28. The tonnage 
of vessels arriving In the harbour of Glasgow in 1828, was, sailing 
vessels, 214,315; steam vessels, 481,946; in 1860, the tonnage of 
the sailing vessels had increased to 392,033; and that of the 
Bteafii vessels to 873,159. . Embracing the ports of Glasgow, Port- 
* Glasgow, Dumbarton, and- Greenock, as all contributing their 
quota to'the.steam*boat0 built and plying on the Clyde, it appears 
that thi9 whole mimber of iteam vessels thus navigating the river, 
its firths, and estuaries, in the year 1831, was 55, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 4905 ; in 1835 the number of vessels had increased to 
67, and the tonnage to 6691 1 and in the seventeen following years 
till 1852, the number of river steamers, sailing to and from 
Glasgow, had risen to 93, and the tonnage to 11,992. 

A general description of the city forms no part of the object of 
this publication. But, as appropriate memorials of its early 
history and present condition, to the tourist passing through Glasgow 
on his way to the Highlands, the following pictorial illustrations 
are introduced : — 

VIEW OF THE CATHEDRAL, 

Taken from Gamgadhill, an eminence to the north. Every 
stranger visiting Glasgow makes a pilgrimage to the venerable 
Minster, which the liberality of the Government has in great 
measure restored to its original beauty and magnificence, and to 
which the taste of the more opulent and public-spirited citizens 
is now adding a complete series of stained-glass windows of the 
most perfect execution. The Cathedral dates from the 12th 
century. 

TRONQATE, FROM. THE QALLOWQATE 

With its prolongation to thd east, by. Gallowgate, and to the west 
by Argyle Street and Anderston, Trongate is the great artery of 
the city ; and for breadth, length, and variety of street architecture, 
is, by the common consent of travellers, without an equal in 
Europe. 



8 VIEWS OF GLASCTOW: 

• • VICTORIA BRIDGE. 

This elegant! structure is built' on'tiie site of the old Stockwell- 
Street Bridge', the foundation of which was laid in the year 1345 
by Bishop Bae/ when the .population of the citj was onlj 4500. 
The original width of this ancient bridge was only 12 feet; in 
1821 it. was' extended to 40. feet by throwing out a balustrade 
for a footpath. on each side. The population of the city having 
been literally multiplied a hundredfold, required a corresponding 
ipcrease.of.bridglB. accommodation, and the present structure 
was accordingly projected by the Bridge Trustees, who confided 
the engineering to Dr. Walker, <3. E., and the mason work to 
Mr. York, builder. Victoria Bridge, which cost nearly £40,000, 
was opened oh the Ist.of January; 1854: it is 60 feet wide, being 
7 feet wider than London Bridge, which is 53. Glasgow Bridge, 
at the -Broomielaw, is about 5 feet narrower than Victoria Bridge. 
The intermddiatiB Suspension Bridge was thrown across the Clyde 
by privatiB parties far the convenience of the inhabitants on the 
Qouth gidci of .the river. . 

KELVINQROVE OR WEST-END PARK. 

Thisfine.park was obtained for the public from the Kelvingrove 
property: at a cost of £71^946, and £10,000 additional was 
expended 'upon its construction. It is laid out and planted with 
great, taste, and is a favourite resort of the public. The palatial 
mansions forming the terrace overlooking the park, with roofs in 
the French style, are bifilt upon feus from reserved ground which 
promises to be an iinportant source of revenue to the Municipal 
Gorporation. ! 



GLASGOW TO OBAN. 

: The tourist takfes his departure from the Broomielaw harbour, for 
Oban, in one of the stately and commodious steam-vessels which 
the liberal and enterprising !firm of Messrs. David Hutoheson & Co. 
maintain upon the Highland station during summer, expressly 
for the benefit of travellers, in addition to the fleet of trading 
vessels with which the same firm keeps up a regular communi- 
cation between, the Highlands and Lowlands, from Stomoway 
and Inverness to' Glasgow, ^ all the year round. In passing 
down the' river, the. vessel emerges from the harbour by a deep 
and spacious -'entrance, where, -but a few years -ago, there was 
only a narrow neck, which citizens who are still alive were 
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GOVAN— RENFBEW. 9 

accustomed in their earlj days to cross at low water by wading. 
On the left bank, about two miles below the city, and rendered 
conspicuous by its neat Parish Church and handsome spire, is the 
once rural village of Gov an, now a busy scene of ship-building, 
dying, and silk-throwing. The salmon-fishery was, tiU a compara- 
tively recent period, prosecuted here, and also at an intermediate 
point between Glasgow and Govan, known as the Fisher^is Hut; 
but the state of the river at this point makes it manifest to more 
than one of the senses, that the salmon, although still availing itself 
of floods and other favourable conditions to make its way to its 
spawning beds in the upper reaches of the river, above Glasgow, 
could no longer inhabit a part of the stream which is poisoned 
for miles of its extent with the refuse of public works and the exuviae 
of the great city. The same evil that has scared the salmon 
from the Clyde has banished the trout from its tributary the 
Kelvin, a stream not unknown to song, but now neither pure nor 
poetical, and which after laving the valley of the West-end Park 
with its sluggish and turbid waters, pours them, seething with the 
refuse of chemical works, calico-printing works, and distilleries, into 
the Clyde, opposite Govan, to complicate the problem of deodorisers 
aL^ aggravate the perplexity of River Trustees. About two miles 
below Govan, on the south side, is situated Shieldhall. On an 
elevated site, overlooking the Clyde on the right bank, is seen 
Jordanhill, the seat of James Smith, Esq., the naturalist, and 
author of ** The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul.*' On the 
same side, a little way down, is the mansion-house of Scotstoun, 
(Miss Oswald.) Elderslie House, the seat of Archibald Spiers, 
Esq., is situated on the opposite side ; also, on th'e left, about a 
mile further, is Blythswood House, the mansion of Archibald 
Campbell, Esq. It was in Blythswood House that the late Sir 
Robert Peel resided, and received the deputations from Glasgow, 
in 1837, when he visited the city as Lord Rector of the University, 
and was entertained at the great banquet, where he delivered that 
manifesto of his policy which prepared the way for the return 
of his party to power a few years afterwards. 

The village of Renfrew, seen near this to the left, from the ferry 
of that name, deserves a, passing notice. It originally belonged to 
the ancient family of Stewart, from whom it descended to Robert 
III. as part of his patrimonial inheritance, and who, in 1396, 
granted to it the charter of a Royal Burgh, in virtue of which it 
gives the title of Baron of Renfrew to the Prince of Wales. 
Somerled, Lord of the Isles, who rebelled against Malcolm IV. 
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was defeated and slain in a battle fought at Renfrew in 1164. 
Within the Blythswood domain, near Inchinnan Bridge, is a large 
block of sandstone, known as the '* Argjle Stone," from its marking 
the spot where, on the occasion of his descent on Scotland, in 1685* 
the Earl of Argjle was captured, after his troops had been scattered 
in Dumbartonshire. The river Cart, after receiving the water of 
Grjfe, falls into the Clyde about a mile and-a-half below Renfrew. 
The river here begins to expand, and the view which opens up 
towards the estuary is one of the finest on the Clyde. On the right 
is the range of the Kilpatrick Hills, bounding the coalfield in that 
direction. The village of Old Kilpatrick, situated on the right 
bank of the river, is said to have been the birthplace of St. Patrick, 
whom Scotland gave to Ireland, as Ireland gave Columba to 
Scotland. On the opposite side of the river are seen the beautiful 
grounds of Erskine, the seat of Charles, Lord Blantyre, whose 
princely mansion, a modem fabric, soon comes in sight; and rising 
from amidst the woods on the elevated ground behind, is observed 
a monument reared to the. memory of Robert Walter, eleventh 
Lord Blantyre, who was accidentally killed during the revolution 
at Brussels in 1830. The trap rocks on either side of the river, 
where the Kilpatrick Hills approach the right bank, and on the 
opposite side further down, where Bishopton ridge is tunnelled for 
the Glasgow uid Greenock Railway, yield to the mineralogist 
prehnite, Thomsonite, mesotype, cubecite, and other interesting 
zeolites. The still rarer Greenockite was first discovered by Lord 
Greenock in Bishopton ridge. The last persons who were put to 
death in the West of Scotland for witchcraft, (1697,) lived in the 
neighbouring parish of Erskine — ^the most conspicuous of the partj 
being Maggie Lang, whose arm-chair is preserved in the Justiciary 
Court- House at Glasgow. 

Below Kilpatrick, and on the same side, is Bowling, where are 
the termini of the Dumbartonshire Railway and the Great Junction 
Canal, the latter uniting the Clyde with the Firth of Forth. 
The next prominent object is the small rocky promontory of 
DuNGLASs, the western termination of the Wall of Antoninus, 
better known as Graham's Dyke, which firom this point stretched 
across the country to the Forth, running for a considerable distance 
in the direction now traversed by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Railway. Dunglass was selected as the site of a monument to 
Henry Bell, who first successfully applied the steam engine to navi- 
gation, and planned the first steam-boat, the " Comet,'' which was 
launched in 1812, and forthwith began to ply between Glasgow and 
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DUMBARTON CASTLE. 11 

Greenock, sailing, in the words of the original advertisement, " by the 
power of wind, air, and steam." Dumbarton Castle, the most con- 
spicuous object on the Clyde, now comes fully into view, guarding 
the entrance to the Vale of Leven Water, rendered classic by 
Smollett's well-known ode. In this valley are situated the town 
of Dumbarton, (with its active ship-building yards,) visible from 
the steam-boat, and the manufacturing villages of Alexandria, 
(the birthplace of Smollett, who is there commemorated by a 
monument,) Ronton, and Bonhill. The Leven issues from Loch 
Lomond, and after pursuing its "dimpling course" along the valley, 
doing active service to the manufactories on its banks, discharges 
itself into the Clyde at Dumbarton Castle. On a clear day 
Benlomond is distinctly seen, bounding the view beyond the upper 
extremity of the valley, where, as monarch of the mountain range 
constituting the frontier of the Highlands, he overlooks, with a 
majestic presence peculiarly his own, the Queen of the Scottish 
Lakes. The rock of Dumbarton Castle springs abruptly from the 
flat shore of the Clyde, at the conflaence of that river with the 
Leven. It is 206 feet high, and about a mile in circumference. 
Between its two summits are the Castle buildings, consisting of 
armoury, barracks, governor's house, &c. The armoury contains 
about fifteen hundred stands of arms, kept in excellent order. But 
the boast of the armoury is the huge two-handed sword of Sir 
William Wallace — a formidable implement which ordinary modern 
strength lifts as a burden, but which the Scottish patriot employed 
as a weapon in many a well-foughten field : — 

" The sword that was fit for archangel to wield 
Was light in his terrible hand." 

Pumbarton Castle is known to have been a stronghold for at least 
a thousand years, although no record exists of the original erection 
of the fortress. It was repeatedly in possession of Edward I. and 
at one period was held for that monarch four years by Sir John 
Monteith, the betrayerof Wallace, who was at that time Sheriff of the 
County and Governor of the Castle. Subsequently it was possessed 
by Baliol, Bruce, Queen Mary, Charles I., and Oliver Cromwell, 
successively. The hapless Mary was conveyed thence to France 
while yet an infant ; and when she was, long afterwards, rescued 
from Lochleven Castle, it was to the Castle of Dumbarton that 
her friends contemplated conveying her for safety, had their plans 
not been frustrated by the defeat of her armed followers at Langside. 
In 1663, during a happier period of her chequered life, Queen 
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Mary visited this Castle with a numerous lelinae, on a Royal 
progress into Argyleshire. The last memorable event in the 
history of Dumbarton Castle was the visit of her present Majesty, 
Qneen Victoria, on the 17th of August, 1847, on her way to the 
Highlands by the route to be sketched in subsequent pages.* 

About two miles below the Leven, on the same side, are seen the 
ruins of Cardross Castle, where Robert the Bruce died in 1329. 
It was at Cabdboss, according to documents still extant, that 
Robert spent the last few peaceful days of his life in a style 
of munificence becoming his station. Much of his leisure was 
devoted to the subject of the construction of ships, a recollection 
the more interesting, as Cardross lies right over against that shore 
of the Firth which was destined, in an after age, to be the site of 
the seaport where the first steam-boat was built. Towards that 
shore, on the left, the prow of the steamer is now turned, and as it 
approaches the bank, the remains of Finlayston House, together 
with Broadfield and other modem mansions, are seen on the 
heights, commanding an extensive view of the river and estuary. 
Finlayston is deserving of special notice, as having been the resort 
of the celebrated John Knox, when the mansion was the residence 
of the Earl of Glencaim. The family long preserved the com- 
munion cups used by the Reformer when dispensing the sacrament 
of the Lord's supper in Finlayston House, these vessels being the 
lower cavities of two silver candlesticks, which were screwed off for 
the occasion. It is said that the cups are still preserved in the 
Glencairn family. Finlayston is now the property of Graham of 
Gartmore. The ancient baronial-looking quadrangular edifice, 
in the old Scottish style, seen on the margin of the Clyde, on 
approaching Port- Glasgow, is Newark Castle, formerly belonging 
to the Barons of the name of Maxwell, subsequently to the 
Belhaven family, and now the property of Sir Michael R. Shaw 
Stewart, Bart. 

Port- Glasgow, a town in Renfrewshire, was founded by the 
magistrates of Glasgow, as a harbour for shipping, in 1668, when 
there was little prospect of the Clyde being rendered navigable for 
large vessels up as far as the city from which this out-port took 

* The association in some of the guide-books of Dumbarton Castle with the 
song of " Dumbarton's drums beat bonnie, 0," set to one of the finest of the 
Scottish melodies, is a mistake, although one as old as the days of Bums, who 
gave it currency. The drums celebrated in the song were not those of the 
garrison of the Castle of t>umbarton, but those belongmg to a British regiment 
which derived its name from the officer who first commanded it, namely, the Earl 
of Dumbarton. 
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its name. Notwithstanding of the improvements of late years, 
at Glasgow and Greenock, which have materially interfered with 
the progress of Port-Glasgow, the town possesses an industrious and 
thriving population of about 7000. Its harbour is provided with 
conmiodious quays, warehouses, and wet-docks, adequate to the 
demands of an extensive commerce. It is the principal port in 
the Clyde for the importation of North American timber. 

The keel of the first steam-boat was laid down in the building- 
yard of Messrs. John and Charles Wood, of Port-Glasgow, in 
October, 181 1, and the ** Comef was launched in 1812. The merit 
of applying the steam engine to navigation, as has been already 
noticed, is due to Henry Bell, who projected the " Gomet" super- 
intended its construction, and employed the vessel in the passenger 
traffic between Glasgow and Greenock, speedily beating out of the 
river the '^fly-boats" hitherto in use. The second steamer was 
built in 1813, the third in the succeeding year. The first two 
steamers constructed in Greenock were launched in 1815 or 1816, 
and it was in the latter year that James Watt, being then on 
a visit to his native town, made his first voyage in a steam-boat 
from Greenock to Rothesay and back on the same day. He took 
advantage of the opportunity to demonstrate to the engineman, the 
practicability of '* backing*' the engine, the back stroke of the marine 
engine being then unknown or not acted upon. The ** Comet** 
was lost on the shores of a Highland loch, but the engine is 
Btill preserved in Glasgow. It was not till 1826 that the Clyde 
produced deep-sea steamers of any considerable magnitude. The 
first steamer of importance in the fleet which about this period 
began to unite the Clyde and the Mersey, cost £40,000. The 
last vessel of the naagnificent fleet which bridges the Atlantic, and 
unites Liverpool and New-Tork^ named the *' Persia,** cost about 
£120,000. 

Greenock is situated in the County of Renfrew, on the south 
shore of the Clyde, which is here between three and four miles 
wide. Its distance from Port-Glasgow is about three miles, and 
from Glasgow about twenty-two miles. Both towns are connected 
with Glasgow by railway. Greenock stands agreeably on a narrow 
tract of land, forming the margin of the river, and the heights 
overlooking the town command the finest views on the Clyde; 
' but Greenock enjoys the reputation of being the most rainy town in 
Scotland. The population of the town at the census of 1851 was 
39,391. The shipping trade of the port was more than doubled 
between the years 1830 and 1851. It possesses spacious harbour 
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accommodation for vessels of the first class, with corresponding 
warehouse space. An active trade is carried on with British North 
America, the United States, and Australia. Ship-building in iron 
and wood is extensively prosecuted in the town, which is also noted 
for its sugar refineries. The large and handsome Grecian building, 
with a fine portico, situated on the quay, is the Gustom-House, 
altogether a more respectable edifice than that of Glasgow. To 
the passing stranger Greenock will be chiefij interesting as the 
birth-place of James Watt, who first drew the breath of life, in the 
year 1736, in a house which stood upon the site of the present 
"James Watt Tavern," in William Street. 

In the middle of the Firth, opposite the western extremity of 
the town, there terminates a sandbank formed by the detritus drifted 
down by the river, and which deposit extends a little below Dum- 
barton to this place, irhere it is well known to merchants and 
mariners by the name of ** The Tail of the Bank," it being below 
this point that incoming and outgoing vessels are temporarily 
moored. The village opposite to Greenock, on the northern shore of 
the estuary, is Heleitsburoh, where Henry Bell lived and died. At 
the west end of the village is seen the entrance to Gareloch, closed 
in by the wooded point of the isthmus at Roseneath, where the 
Duke of Argyll has a charming residence, Roseneath Castle, the 
site of which is distinguished by a circular tower rising above the 
plantation. The superior of the land on which Helensburgh is built 
is Sir James Golquhoun of Luss. About a mile to the westward of 
the village is Ardincaple Castle, a turreted edifice, the seat of the 
Dowager Duchess of Argyll, and said to date from the twelfth 
century. At the other extremity of Helensburgh, and about three 
miles to the east of the village, the Point of Ardmore is conspicu- 
ously seen. Ardmore House, situated on this point, belongs 
to the family of Giels. On the steamer's coming within sight 
of the other side of the isthmus from that on which Roseneath 
Castle is situated, the new marine villages of Kilgregoan and 
Cove appear. Loch Long gradually opens up to the view, and 
beyond all is seen to the north the screen of rugged hills known as 
the " Duke of Argyll's Bowling-green." 

On leaving the west end of Greenock the Mariner's Asylum 
comes in sight. It is a large modern building, in the Elizabethan 
style, situated on a plateau which the geologist will recognise as 
the ancient raised beach, developed in this quarter very distinctly. 
The institution was endowed by the trustees of the late Sir Gabriel 
Wood, for masters, mates, and seamen belonging to the Counties 
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bordering the Clyde. Three miles west of Oreenock, on the 
same side» is the marine village of Goubooe, one of the most 
accessible and attractive of seaside resorts during the summer 
months. It is said to have been the first place in Great Britain 
where red herrings were prepared. Gourock House, overlooking 
the bay, is the mansion of Lieutenant-General Duncan Darroch, 
the superior of the village. The western and most agreeable part 
of Gourock is named Ashton. Our vessel passes a spot off Kem- 
pock Point, memorable for the loss of a steamer called the 
'* Comet,'* (not the first so designated) in 1825, when sixty 
persons perished. The steamer now bears across the estuary 
towards the opposite shore, and the tourist commands a view of the 
Firth up as far as Dumbarton Castle and down to the Cumbrae 
Islands, including Bute, Arran, and Ailsa Craig; thus com- 
prehending the coast of Dumbartonshire, Renfrewshire, Ayrshire, 
Argyleshire, and Buteshire; while the mountain masses forming 
the southern frontier of the Highlands here stand out in all their 
grandeur. Strone Point on the north is observed to separate the 
entrance to Loch Long from that to Holy Loch. Opposite to Strone 
is Hunter's Quay; on the left side of the mouth of the latter lioch, 
and from this point to Dunoon, there is a continuous series of 
marine villas, the summer residences and resort of the citizens of 
the commercial capital of the west, together with visitors from all 
parts of Scotland, and even from England, who are attracted, during 
the season, to this beautiful, health*inspiring, and it must be added, 
fashionable coast. 

The village of Dunoon affords a striking example of the benefits 
conferred upon the Highlands by steam navigation. In the year 
1822 it was a mere Highland clachan, with not more than three or 
four slated houses, in addition to the Parish Church and Minister's 
Manse. Some of its shops would now do no discredit to Metro- 
politan taste and luxury. The population is between 4000 and 5000. 
Dunoon is a maritime village of some antiquity, situated on the 
west shore of the estuary of the Clyde, in the district of the County 
of Argyle called Cowal. The green mound to the left of the pier, 
where the Highland steam-boat usually calls, is surmounted by the 
remains of the old castle of Dunoon, which is believed to have been 
originally in possession of the High Stewards of Scotland. Charters 
are extant to show that it passed into the ownership of the Argyle 
family in 1472. It was besieged by the Earl of Lennox, in his 
descent upon the west of Scotland in 1554, when the Earl of 
Argyle was forced to surrender it with considerable loss. In 1563, 
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it was Tisited hj Alary Qaeen of Scots in her Royal progress into 
tbe Highlands. It appears to haye continued to be a residence of 
the Argyle family till the middle of the 17th century, at which 
period it became the scene of an atrocious and perfidious attack by 
the Marquis of Ai^yle upon the Clan Lament, thirty-six persons, 
"special gentlemen of the name of Lament," having been treach- 
erously put to death at Dunoon, by the GampbeUs of Argyle, who 
had decoyed them thither ftrom the neighbouring Gastk oi Toward, 
the seat of the Laments. 

On leaying Dunoon the steamer skirts the rocky and wooded 
shore of the BuUwood, overlooked by heights studded with elegant 
villas, amongst which Ardfillan, the residence of Professor Robert 
Buchanan of the University of Glasgow, stands conspicuous. 
A quarter of an hour's sail brings the vessel to Inellan, one of the 
more recent of the Clyde watering places. Toward Point, which 
is presently reached, terminates the isthmus of Cowal. The coast 
here is exposed to the full force of the surge of the Firth ieam the 
south-west, and before the erection of the light-house, forming here 
a conspicuous object, this was the scene of frequent shipwrecks. 
Toward Castle, the large modem mansion seen rising from the 
friendly shelter of the woods, was built by the late Kirkman Finlay, 
Esq., whose taste and enterprise clothed the hillside with trees, and 
reclaimed an extensive territory from a state of nature. From the 
year 1818, when he acquired the property, to 1841, Mr. Finlay 
planted 5,000,000 trees, covering 900 acres. The Castle is now 
the residence of Alex. S. Finlay, Esq., M. P. for Argyleshire. The 
ruins of ancient Castle Toward, the seat of the Laments, are still 
preserved. The structure appears to have been built not earlier 
than the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 

The objects on the opposite shore become less perceptible after 
leaving Gourock for the Argyle coast, but the more prominent 
continue to be discerned across the Firth during the progress of the 
vessel, and therefore demand a passing notice. A little below 
Ashton, embowered in ivy and shrouded among trees, may be seen 
the ruin of the old Castle of Leven, once the possession of a family 
of the Mortons, and in 1547 transferred to William, Lord Semple. 
Beyond the Cloch Lighthouse appears the mansion of Ardgowan,the 
seat of Sir Michael Robert Shaw Stewart, Bart., M. P. The coast 
here trends inwards to Innerkip, a village occupying a secluded 
position at the mouth of the stream called the Kip. Wemyss Bay 
comes next in view, a property feued off the Kelly estate for the 
building of villas of a superior class, the most conspicuous of which is 
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a structure in the castellated style, the residence of Charles Wilsone 

Broun, Esq. A short distance along the coast to the south-west, 

Kelly House, the mansion of James Scott, Esq., is observed rising 

-from amongst the woods. Skelmorlie Castle^ a seat of the Earl of 

Eglinton, is the next prominent object; then succeed Knock 

Castle (an ancient and a modem structure) ; Brisbane House (the 

seat of General Sir Thomas M*Dougall Brisbane, Bart., K.C B.); 

and, finally, Largs is seen stretching away to the southwards, with 

the two Cumbrae Islands lying under the lee of the Ayrshire coast. 

While the vessel is crossing from Toward Point to Rothesay, in 

the Island of Bute, the granitic mountains of Arran are seen 

rising high over the low and sheltered shores of the isle we are 

approaching. It is to the protection of Arran on the south-west, 

and the Cowal hills on the north, that Bute is indebted chiefly for 

that mildness of climate which has acquired for it the appellation 

of the MontpeUier of Scotland. Rothesay is built round the 

curve of its noble bay, and, like all the other seaside resorts of the 

inhabitants of Glasgow and the other towns in the west, is rapidly 

extending its borders. Rothesay is a Royal Burgh of considerable 

antiquity, and the capital town of the County of Bute, which includes 

Arran and the Cumbraes. There are six small lochs in the island, 

the largest, Loch Fad, extending to upwards of 138 acres; 

supplying a water-power which has long been taken advantage 

of for the cotton manufacture. The elder Kean, the tragedian, 

chose the banks of Loch Fad for his summer residence, where his 

villa still remains. The chief proprietor of the island is the Marquis 

of Bute, (a minor,) whose seat at Mountstuart is delightfully situated 

on the shore of the Firth on the east side of the island. Rothesay 

Castle, once the residence of the Kings of Scotland, stands in 

the centre of the town, a venerable ruin, clad with ivy, and 

surrounded by a moat, to which the sea appears to have been 

admitted in ancient times. It has been found impossible to fix the 

date of the erection of the Castle, to which additions have been 

made at various periods. The fortress was attacked by the 

Norwegians in Haco's first expedition, and taken by sap and assault. 

After the battle of Largs it was again captured by the Scots. The 

English seized it in the reign of John Baliol ; but in 1311 it was 

surrendered to Robert the Bruce. Edward Baliol took possession 

of the Castle and fortified it in 1334 ; but it was again delivered 

by Bruce, the Steward of Scotland. It was twice visited by Robert 

the Second; and the eldest son of his successor, Robert the Third, 

was created Duke of Rothesay, in a council at Scone, being the 
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first introduction of the ducal dignity into Scotland. The title 

has descended to the Prince of Wales, along with the titles of 

Prince and Steward of Scotland, Earl of Garrick, Lord of the 

Isles, and Baron of Elenfrew, all which pertained to the successors 

of the first Duke of Rothesaj. The last memorable event in the 

military history of Rothesay Castle was its seizure by the Marquis 

of Argyle, in 1685, when it was burnt and destroyed. The Island 

of Bute is about fifteen miles long by three and a-half miles broad. 

It exhibits some excellent farming. The genial climate attracts 

numerous inyalids. The population of the island in 1851 was 

9386, of which 7354 was in the town of Rothesay. Bute is about 

40 miles from Glasgow. When her Majesty visited the Highlands, 

in the autumn of 1847, the royal yacht and the other vessels of the 

squadron lay in Rothesay Bay during the night of the 17th of August. 

The steamer on leaving Rothesay, passes the bay and village of 

Port-Bannatyne, and enters the straits dividing the north, end of 9 

the island from the district of Gowal on the Argyle shtfte. This 

narrow sound obtains t^e name of the Kyles of Bute, and extends 

from the estuary of th6 Clyde to the opening of Loch Fine. The 

arm of the sea running northward from the point where the Kyles 

open to the westward is Loch Striven, which extends nine miles 

into the mainland, being two in breadth at the mouth. Southhail, 

the seat of John Campbell, Esq., is situated near the point where 

the Kyles and Loch Striven diverge. The Kyles of Bute exhibit 

a scene of calm beauty which is "ever charming, ever new." 

Without any pretensions to alpine grandeur, they combine, in a 

pleasing manner, some of the elements which contribute to the 

magnificence and variety of the Highland loch scenery. The 

rugged outlines of the hills on the Cowal side, rising abruptly out 

of the sea, fringed with verdant copsewood along their margin, and 

purple with heather to their summits, contrast with the smooth 

undulating heights and cultivated slopes of the Bute shore. At 

every turn the alternating promontories of the opposite banks 

appear to landlock the sound, which discloses new beauties as we 

unravel the intricacies of the channel. Loch Ridde^, another 

arm of the sea, diverges from the Kyles at the northern extremity 

of Bute, and runs into the mainland for a distance of several miles. 

At the entrance to Loch Ridden, the Kyles become still more 

contracted by several small islands, upon one of which are pointed 

out the remains of a vitrified fort, hence the nama of the " Burnt 

Island." But a more prominent object is the ruin of the old 

Castle of EUandheirrig, or Red Island, situated in the centre of the 
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opening of Loch Ridden, about a hundred yards apart from the 
mainland. The island was fortified and garrisoned by Archibald, 
Earl of Argyle, when he made his unfortunate descent upon Scot- 
land in 1685. The castle was seized "and blown up bj his 
enemies, but enough of the walls remain to be perceptible from the 
steam>boat. The island and adjoining lands belonged to the now 
extinct family of EUandheirrig, celebrated as warriors in ancient 
Gaelic song. The island is now the property of Mr. Campbell of 
SouthhalL The scenery of the Kyles acquires fresh beauty at the 
mouth of Loch Ridden, where the summits of the distant mountains 
close in the view, and the shelving shores and wooded banks, are, in 
calm weather, reflected in the unruffled surface of the sea. The 
tides, however, flow through these tortuous channels with consider- 
able impetuosity, the flood tide from the estuary of the Clyde 
encountering here the corresponding current flowing in by the 
western Kyles. At the head of Loch Ridden is Ormidale, where 
the late Colonel Campbell built a pier and a commodious hotel, 
for the convenience of feuars and visitors, many of the latter 
being attracted by the fishing streams in the neighbourhood. 

The course of the steamer is now towards the southward. The 
vessel usually stops at the pier of Tynabruich, where several snug 
villas line the shore, one of them the summer residence of Adam 
Black, Esq., M.P. for Edinburgh. The Kyles begin gradually to 
expand as the vessel proceeds, till on approaching Ardlamont Point, 
on the mainland, (near which is the seat of Lament of Lament,) it 
will be observed, by reference to the map, that the tourist has 
doubled the northern division of the Isle of Bute^ The new 
prospect which here opens up, embraces the south side of Bute, 
the distant shores of Ayrshire, and the Island of Arran, distin- 
guishable to the south-west by its lofty serrated peaks of granite. 
The peninsula of Cantyre lies on the left, and after doubling 
Ardlamont Point the steamer enters the opening of Loch Fine. 
With the aid of a glass, the ruins of Skipness Castle, a structure 
of great antiquity, and said to have been of Danish origin, may be 
descried hence on the distant promontory of Skipness Point, on 
the Cantyre coast. In sailing up Loch Fine, some of the Highland 
steamers touch at Tarbert, a landlocked bay in East Loch Tarbert, 
on the Cantyre coast, the seat of a fishing village, overlooked by 
an old castle. The bay is entered by a narrow and intricate 
passage. During the herring-fishing season, the bay is the resort 
of a fleet of boats, which, after the night's fishing in Loch Fine, 
rendezvous here to discharge their cargoes and dry their nets. 
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Fev parts of the Highlands exhibit a scene of more liyelj indns- 
trj than the visitor may witness here on a summer morning. 

Tarbert Locl^ and baj are separated bj an isthmus of onlj 
about a mile in breadth from the upper end of West Loch Tarbert, 
on the other side of the Cantjre peninsula. Across this narrow 
neck of land it was at one time usual to drag the smaller kind of 
boats, to avoid the dangers or the difficulties of the Mull of Can- 
tjre. In Scott *s ** Lord of the Isles," Bruce is represented as 
making this land passage : — 

" Ever the breeze blows merrily, 
But the galley ploughs no more the sea. 
Lest, rounding wild Cantyre, they meet 
The southern foemen^s watchful fleet, 
They held unwonted way ; — 
Up Tarbert*8 western lake they bore. 
Then dragged their bark the isthmus o^er, 
As far as Kilmaconners shore. 
Upon the eastern bay." 

It has often been proposed to unite the two Lochs Tarbert, by 
means of a canal or railway, across this isthmus. The mansion 
observed on the Cantyre shore, on leaving Tarbert, is that of 
Colin Campbell, Esq. of Stonefield, to the enterprise of whose 
father, the late John Campbell, Esq., an extensive part of the 
territory in this neighbourhood owes its flourishing plantations. 
Loch Fine, through which the steamer now ploughs its path, 
is celebrated for its herring-fishing, which is prosecuted with 
varying success. The boats used are from 18 feet keel and 8 feet 
beam, to half-deckers of 22 feet long by 9 broad, and generally 
wherry-rigged. The herrings of Loch Fine are valued by the 
fishermen rather for their flavour than their size or fatness. 
Much of the produce of the herring-fishing in Loch Fine is sent to 
the markets of Greenock and Glasgow in a fresh state, and the 
remainder is salted. The average of five years* fishing was found 
to be about 1600 barrels cured annually. 

Upper Loch Fine is seen opening to the north-east, as the 
steamer approaches Ardrishaig, at the mouth of Loch Gilp, on the 
Cantyre shore. 

The passengers disembark at the quay of Audbishaio, a small 
village at the south end of the Cbikan Canal. The loch extends 
about two miles further to the north, and terminates where the 
village of Loohoilpbead, containing a population at the last census 
of 3000, is seen built round its upper extremity. On the opposite 
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uplands is situated the seat of Sir John P. Orde, Bart, of Kilmorj ; 
and from the level of the canal, (to which the tourist, after seeing 
his luggage secured, proceeds without delaj, to take his place in the 
track-boat,) there come in view the handsome chapel of the 
Scottish Episcopalians, and the residence of the Bishop of Argjle 
and the Isles. The seat of Alexander CampbeU, Esq. of Auchin- 
darroch, appears about two miles to the left. 

Messrs. Hutcheson & Co. maintain an elegant, roomj, and well- 
appointed track-boat on the Orinan Canal to convey the passengers 
across the isthmus to Loch Crinan, where the steamer awaits their 
arrival to carry themon to Oban. In fine weather a favourite seat 
is on the roof of the cabin, where the tourist conmiands an 
uninterrupted view of the country traversed during the .passage. 
For the first two miles and a-half the canal runs northwards skirting 
the shore of South Knapdale on Lochgilp ; thence it proceeds in a 
north-west direction for an equal distance, passing through the 
vale of Dail, where it attains its summit level ; for the remaining 
four miles, making its entire length nine miles, it passes along the 
shore of Inner Loch Crinan, till it reaches the sea at Crinan. 
There are in all fifteen locks on the cana], but the track-boat passes 
through only nine ; and during the process a large proportion of 
the passengers usually prefer to walk along the bank to the last 
lock as an agreeable variety. The Crinan Canal was commenced 
in 1793, having been undertaken by a company, at the head of 
which was John, Duke of Argyll, for the purpose of obviating the 
necessity for the coasting and fishing vessels trading between the 
Clyde and the West Highlands doubling the Mull of Cantyre, a 
circuitous and sometimes dangerous route of seventy miles. The 
plan as originally surveyed and estimated by Sir John Rennie, the 
civil engineer, was extended with the view of embracing the Baltic 
and West India trade; but this part of the project was very 
imperfectly overtaken. It was opened in 1801, but the embankment 
repeatedly gave way, involving the company in a vast expenditure, 
which they were only able to meet by repeated loans from 
Government. In 1817 the last important improvements were 
executed under the direction of Thomas Telford, Esq. the civil 
engineer. The pecuniary affairs of the canal were ultimately placed 
under the control of the Barons of Exchequer, by order of the 
Treasury, by whom also its management was confided to the 
Commissioners for the Caledonian.Canal. 

The canal is cut through chlorite schist, traversed by trap dikes, 
and at the summit level, limestone appears as part of this series of 
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rocks. From the last lock to Grinan, the canal skirts a marshy 
plain of great extent. On the opposite side of this flat land, situated 
on an acclivitj rising from the south-eastern shore of Loch 
Graignish, and commanding an extensive prospect of land and water, 
is the princely mansion of Poltalloch, built bj the late Neil 
Malcolm, Esq. and said to have cost a hundred thousand pounds. 
The Poltalloch estate embraces a vast portion of the surrounding 
territory, and extends in one direction for forty miles in a continuous 
line. The aspect of the country begins to assume a decidedly 
alpine character, and to the northward and westward the view is 
closed in by a magnificent assemblage of hills, amongst which we 
descry the distant blue summits of the mountains of Mull, Monren, 
KingairlDch, Glenorchy, and Appin. The great Grinan moss, 
intersected by the river Add, extends over 6000 acres, a large 
portion of which was drained by the late Mr. Malcolm. On 
approaching the termination of the canal the little village of 
Ballanach is passed on the left. Duntroon Gastle, a conspicuous 
and picturesque object, now appears in the centre of the Bay of 
Grinan. This ancient castle, which was the seat of the Gampbells 
of Duntroon, was put into a state of repair by the late Mr. Malcolm 
of Poltalloch the proprietor. Duntroon Gastle was strong enough to 
defy the ravages of GoU Macdonell, when he invaded Argyleshire 
from Ulster, to avenge a family quarrel on the Earl of Argyll. 
His piper obtained admittance into the castle as a spy, but was 
made prisoner, and on the approach of his chief, who was known as 
Goll the Left-handed, he ascended to the turrets of the castle, and 
beckoned off the assailants by playing on his bagpipe a pibroch, 
which Macdonell rightly interpreted as a warning to " shim the 
tower,'* and marching off to the northward, he left the piper to his 
fete.* 

A few miles to the south of Loch Grinan, on the shore of the 
Sound of Jura, is Downie House, where Thomas Gampbell the poet 
lived for some time in his student days, in the capacity of tutor. 
At another period he was occupied in a similar manner at Sunipol 
House, at the Point of Gallioch in Mull ; and to the impressions 
then produced upon the mind of the youthful poet by the physical 
and moral characteristics of the Highlands, may be traced such 
beautiful allusions to the country and its people as are found in 

* The Gaelio words of the pibroch ■epresent the unprisoned piper as saying — 
" Dearest Coll, shun the tower — ^shun the tower ; 
My beloved Coll, shun the Sound — shun the Sound; 
I am in hand, I am in hand," [or, a prisoner.] 
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** Gertrude of Wyoming,*' and the verses " On visiting a scene in 
Argjleshire,*' the latter referring to the home of his forefathers, 
some miles to the north-eastward of Downie, in the parish of 
Glassarj. To a tourist lingering for a day at either end of the 
Grinan Canal, Downie is within an easy walking distance. The 
writer of a commmiication to Beattie's Life of Campbell, says — 
'*I am persuaded that of the thousands of inquisitive and 
accomplished persons who yearly pass in that direction to visit the 
wonders of Staffa and lona, there are not a few who would be 
delighted to spend an hour or two in the course of their journey in 
visiting Downie, a locality now made dear to them by its association 
with the Poet of Hope. The -walk itself, independent of the 
association, would not be without its reward to all lovers of scenery 
thatr is not only wild but interestiiig, and that has in some of its 
features a considerable portion of picturesque beauty." Campbell 
was long remembered in the neighbourhood of Downie, and the 
room is still shown which was appropriated to the young Glasgow 
student. After he had acquired fame he revisited the scenes 
of his Highland sojourn, and indulged a natural curiosity to know 
whether his reputation had reached the mountains and glens where 
in youth he nursed his poetic fire. On one occasion he inquired of 
an old lady, if they knew anything in that quarter of Mr. Campbell? 
" Ejiow him !" she said, " every body kens Maister Campbell here." 
Now, thought the poet, this is true fame! " I am Mr. Campbell," 
he said, with a modest bow. The old lady exclaimed, " What ! 
and are you really the great ^^r. Campbell?" The poet began to 
qualify the word "great" before he would appropriate it to himself. 
This startled the worthy matron, and led her to ask, ** But are you 
the great Mr. Campbell of Lattakoo ?"* 

It may interest the tourist to learn that when the Queen visited 
the West Highlands in 1847, the royal squadron sailed round the 
Mull of Cantyre to Loch Crinan, while her Majesty pursued the 
course from Rothesay Bay by Loch Fine which has been already 
sketched. The Queen was conveyed along the Crinan Canal in a 
magnificent barge fitted up for the occasion, and was received at 
the terminus of the canal by Poltalloch and his clansmen, with true 
Highland loyalty and enthusiasm. From Loch Crinan the royal 
squadron proceeded to Oban by the usual route. 

On leaving Loch Crinan, the steam-boat passes the opening of 
Loch Craignish. The parish of Craignish contains twenty islets. 
The loch is six miles in leng th, its breadth at the mouth being three 

* Life of Rev. John Campbell. 
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miles. It is studded with verdant islets clad with fir, ash, oak, and 
birch. A chain of five of these picturesque islets stretches to the 
south-west, the largest, called Garbhreisa, forming, along with the 
northern extremity of the peninsula, the well-known passage named 
Dorus Mhor, or the Great Door. There is here a jumbling cross- 
sea, which in certain conditions of the tide is somewhat disquieting, 
the more especially as at this point of the voyage a sumptuous 
dinner usually attracts the passengers to the cabin. The current 
in the Dorus, during spring-tides, runs at the rate of from four to 
five miles an hour. The surface of the sea is broken into whirlpools 
by cross-currents, which must often render the management of a 
small boat a difficult task; but our noble steamer ploughs her way 
through every impediment, even in the worst of weather, and the 
passage betwixt Loch Crinan and Oban seldom exceeds two hours 
and a-quarter. The schistose rocks along the shore are here 
penetrated by trap dikes, which often rise in fantastic shapes high 
above the surface, or by their decomposition leave huge*crevices in 
the clif&. The dikes are frequently so elevated, distinct, and 
continuous, as to be fixed upon for the boundaries of adjacent farms, 
like the artificial "march-dikes" of the Lowlands. On those parts 
of the coast where the slaty clifPs are exposed to the ravages of the 
weather and the roll of the Atlantic, isolated pillars of greenstone 
and basalt spring sheer out of the stratified rocks to the height of 
a hundred feet. The islands of Islay, Jura, and Scarba lie to the 
west, on the ]efb ; and the tourist may, in favourable* states of the 
tide, catch a glimpse of the famous, whirlpool of Corrievreckan, in 
the strait betwixt the two last-mentioned islands. M ' C uUoch ascribes 
the turbulence of the sea between the islands to the narrowness of 
the passage, and the constraint thus put upon the tidal wave, to 
which must be added a pyramidal rock, rising with a rapid acclivity 
from the bottom, which is about a hundred fathoms deep, to within 
fifteen of the surface. The counter currents produced by these causes 
occasion those gyrations which '* romance has magnified into a whirl- 
pool, capable of swallowing ships. One of these appears more 
conspicuous than the others ; but, in smooth water, the whole stream 
is fuU of these whirling eddies so common in all similar tide-straits." 
The dangers of the strait have been the more exaggerated as the 
passage is seldom used by boats, and still more rarely by vessels, 
but instances have occasionally occurred when the perils of this 
Hebridean Mahlstrom have been braved with impunity, once by a 
smuggler who dashed through the whirlpool and escaped from a 
revenue cutter. The sound of the whirlpool is sometimes heard at a 
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great distance. Campbell mentions that he often listened to it at 
the distance of manj leagues, when it was borne towards his 
Highland home on the shore of the Sound of Jura. ** When the 
weather is calm, and the adjacent sea scarcely heard on these 
picturesque shores, its sound (sajs he,) which is like the sound of 
innumerable chariots, creates a magnificent and fine effect."* 

Presently the steamer threads her way through a group of islands 
close to the mainland, on the shores of Nether Lorn, where an 
extensiye deposit of clay slate is wrought for domestic purposes. 
The islands of Shuna, Luing, Easdale, Soil, and Torsa, all belong 
to the united parishes of Eilbrandon and Kilchattan. About three- 
fourths of the territory belongs to the Marquis of Breadalbane. 
Shuna, 2\ miles long by H broad, was bequeathed to the 
city of Glasgow for benevolent purposes by a Mr. Yeates. Soil 
measures 4 miles by 2; Luing 6 by 2; the other islets are 
less than a square mile. Soil is separated from the mainland 
by only a few yards in breadth, constituting the Sound of Clachan, 
running in nearly a straight line for about 2 miles, the stream 
being likened to "an alpine river." A bridge 70 feet wide 
and 2Q feet above high water mark, admitting of vessels passing 
under it, was thrown across this remarkable Sound more than 
half a century since, being, says the Statistical Account, *' perhaps 
the first instance in Great Britain where an island was thus 
joined to the mainland." Lord Breadalbane has one of his 
seats in the parish, namely, Ardmaddy Castle, the birth-place of 
the. late Marquis. The slate quarriers are an intelligent and 
industrious class of Highlanders. Their hardy island life has made 
many of them first-rate boatmen ; and their intrepidity and skill 
have often been rendered available for the relief of vessels driven 
upon these rugged and dangerous shores. It deserves to be 
mentioned that so early as the year 1828, Mr. John Whyte, the 
ingenious engineer of the Easdale quarries, applied the Archimedean 
screw to the propulsion of the boat in which he was accustomed to 
sail betwixt the mainland and the island. 

* Thus Campbell, in " Gertrude of Wyoming," — 

" The distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan roar." 
Sir Walter Scott, in " Lord of the Isles,"—- 

" Scarba's isle, whose tortured shore 

Still rings to Corryvreckan's roar." 
Dr. John Leyden, in " Minstrelsy of Scottish Border," — 
" As you pass through Jura's Sound, 
Bend your course by Scarba's shore; 
Shun, shun the gulph profound 
Where Corrivreckan's surges roar." 
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The slate quarries have been wrought for about two centuries, 
and are still far from being ezhansted. Thej give employment to 
upwards of 200 men, and produce frtfm four to five millions of 
slates annuaUj. One of the Easdale quarries is 120 feet below the 
level of the sea. The claj slates resting on mica and chlorite 
schists, and occurring at Easdale, Jura, Islaj, Lismore, Balachulish, 
and Loch Lomond, are considered by geologists to be coeval with 
the bottom rocks of Wales. The slaty deposits are here broken up 
and contorted by the intrusion of trap rocks. The chlorite series 
of rocks reach their boundary in this direction, on the shore opposite 
the slate islands ; and after leaving Easdale the eye wanders over a 
territory exhibiting the physical aspects peculiar to trap and 
porphyritic rocks, which now begin to form the coast line, where 
the cliffs frequently assume the basaltic type. These rocks occupy 
the tract betwixt tbie shores of Nether Lorn and Oban, and extend 
&r inland, till they meet the schists flanking the granitic masses 
of Ben Gruachan. 

The Sound of Kerrera, represented in one of the illustrations, 
separates the mainland from the island of that name, which 
lies athwart and landlocks the spacious bay of Oban. At the 
southern point of Kerrera, as the vessel enters the Sound, Gylen 
Castle is a prominent object ; but the description of this romantic 
old ruin is reserved for an excursion from Oban. The lofty cliffs 
of the south coast of Mull now come fully into view on the left 
The castellated mansion embosomed in wood, seen upon the 
right side of the Sound, on approaching Oban, is the seat of Dugald 
M*Dougall, Esq. of Galanach, a branch of the house of M'DougalL 
On approaching the bay of Oban the coast line acquires a new 
character from the huge masses of old red sandstone conglomerate 
piled along the shore, and covered with verdure.* The rocks and 
promontories clad with ivy, the embayed shores mantled with 



♦ Professor Playfair, in his " Illustrations of the Huttonian Theorjr," puhlisbed 
in 1802, refers to these masses of conglomerate or pudding-stone as instances of 
violent fracture. "In rocks of the kind mentioned," sajs he, "it sometimes 
happens that considerahle portions are separated from one another, as if by a 
mathematical plane, which had cut right across all the quartzy pebbles in its way. 
None of the pebbles is drawn out of its socket, that is out of the cement that 
surrounds it, but is divided in two, with a very smooth and even fracture. The 
pebbles, in the instances which I have seen, were of quartz and other species of 
primary and much indurated rock. Lord Webb Seymour and I observed pudding* 
stone rocks, exhibiting instances of this singular kind of fracture, near Oban, in 
Argyleshire, about three years* ago. The phenomenon was then entirely new to 
us both, but I have since met with an instance of the same kind in Saussnre's 
last work." 
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copsevood, and the rich greensward fringing the banks to the 
water's edge, need nothing but the radiance of the setting sun, as 
it Btreams oyer the distant heights of Mull on a summer evening, 
to enhance a scene of most soothing and surpassing loyeliness. 
The picturesque headland of DunoUj now emerges on the 
further extremity of the bay, crowned with its ancient fortress. 
As the vessel sweeps round the southern point, the pleasant 
town of Oban is suddenly disclosed, with its white-washed 
houses curving round a semi-circular bay capacious enough to 
float with ease and safety the entire British navy. The steamer 
is laid alongside of the hull of a large ship, which on being, some 
years ago, brought in here in a sinking state, after it was abandoned 
at sea by the crew, was converted by the thriffcy ingenuity of the 
magistrates of the burgh into an excellent jetty. The first object 
to attract the eye of the traveller on arriving in the harbour is 
the Caledonian Hotel, a large and commodious building in the 
centre of the town, (seen at the extreme right of the picture,) and 
whither, accordingly, tourists proceed with as little delay as 
possible, in the height of the season, to secure their quarters for 
the night. 

OBAN. 

The thriving Parliamentary burgh and seaport town of Oban 
is situated in the parish of Rilmore, on the west coast of the 
district of Mid Lorn. It is 32 miles from Inverary, 92 from 
Glasgow, and 136 from Edinburgh. The town has rapidly sprung 
up from the condition of an obscure village, being of modern origin, 
and deriving its prosperity partly from the annually increasing 
numbers of tourists frequenting the Highlands, and partly from its 
being the seat of an extensive carrying trade with Glasgow. It is the 
property of the Marquis of Breadalbane and Robert Campbell, Esq. 
of Sonnachan, who have afforded every facility for its extension 
and improvement by granting feus for building dwelling-houses 
and marine villas. The resident population at the last census was 
1742. It has an Established, a Free, and a United Presbyterian 
Church, a Scottish Episcopalian and an Independent Chapel ; and 
tttb town unites with Inverary, Campbelton, Irvine, and Ayr in 
sending a member to Parliament. It is governed by two Magistrates, 
a Dean of Guild, a Treasurer, and four Councillors. Oban is one of 
the most healthy and pleasant summer retreats in the Highlands, 
and during the summer months it abounds with strangers, either 
passing through the town on their way to other parts of the country, 
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or making it the centre of their excursions, for which it is well 
adapted bj its possessing throughout the season dailj means of 
communication with one or other of the fayourite places of resort. 
Many of the houses are let to visitors repairing to Oban for sea- 
bathing. Some of the shops are of a superior description. The 
Caledonian Hotel is one of the most eztensiye, commodious, 
and carefully conducted establishments in the Highlands. The 
central part of the principal street is built under the shelter 
of the lofty cliffs of sandstone conglomerate overlooking the 
town. One of the most conspicuous buildings is the Free Church, 
occupying a commanding site on the acclivity to the right of the 
principal street. This elegant structure is in the early English 
style, with a low Norman tower, after a design by the late 
Mr. Pugin, and was reared chiefly at the expense of the Marquis of 
Breadalbane. 

The most interesting object in Oban is Dunollt Castle, a 
picturesque ruin crowning the bold headland closing in the bay on 
the north-west. Betwixt the town and the castle a huge wave- 
worn mass of conglomerate springs abruptly from the shore, 
betwixt the sea beach and the cliffs, and is known by the name of 
Olach-d'-ehoin, or the Dog- Stone, the tradition being that it was used 
by Fingal as the stake to which he bound his dog Bran. Be that 
as it may, it is the vestige of a pre-Oisianic period, when the land 
and the water bore a different relation .to each other than at 
present, and the waves which lashed the base of this isolated pillar 
were rolled back by the tall chSa beyond it. As to the position of 
Dunolly Castle, "Nothing can be more wildly beautiful," says 
Sir Walter Scott. ** The principal part which remains is the donjon 
or keep; but fragments of other buildings, overgrown with ivy, 
attest that.it had once been a place of importance, as large, 
apparently, as Ardtornish or Dunstaffnage. These fragments 
inclose a court-yard, of which the keep probably formed one side ; 
the entrance being by a steep ascent from the neck of the isthmus, 
formerly cut across by a moat, and defended, doubtless, by outworks 
and a drawbridge. Beneath the castle stands the present mansion 
of the family, having on the one hand Loch Etive, with its islands 
and mountains ; on the other, two romantic eminences tufted with 
copsewood. Upon the whole, a more delightful and romantic spot 
can scarce be conceived." Punolly Castle was in ancient times the 
stronghold of the Lords of Lorn, and is still in possession of the 
M'Dougalls of Dunolly, their lineal descendants. Admiral 
M'Dougall is the present representative of this ancient family. 
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From the heights above Oban a magnificent seaward view is 
obtained. In the foreground is Kerrera with its strangely unequal 
surfoce, drawn like a bowstring across the semicircle of Oban bay ; 
and away to the left delightful peeps are obtained of the soft and 
inviting shores of the Sound. To the west is seen the opening of 
the Sound of Mull, with the lofty mountains of that island rising in 
the background. The low green island of Lismore, the •* Great 
Garden," lies far-extended in the north-west, towering over which 
are seen the majestic ranges of the " misty Morven," and the 
remote summits of the hills of Ardnamurchan, with the linnhe 
Loch receding towards the distant north. Other points of view 
bring the hills of Appin and Barcaldine, the wooded shores of Loch 
Etive, and the gigantic masses of Ben Cruachan into this matchless 
panorama of loch and mountain. 

When her Majesty visited the West Highlands, she was greatly 
pleased with Oban, which she saw under a blaze of sunshine ; and 
Prince Albert, on the same occasion, expressed his surprise that 
the people of this country should resort to foreign lands in quest of 
fine scenery, when the Highlands of Scotland present so many 
rare attractions. 

The immediate neighbourhood of Oban and the surrounding 
country offer considerable attractions to the botanist. A list of the 
more characteristic plants of the district is subjoined.* 



* The following list was given in to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, by 
Mr. David P. Maclagan, as the result of a botanical examination of the district 
around Oban, including part of Mull, in the months of August and September, 
1854:— 

*^In Dunolly and Dunstaffiiage woods on the 29th August, I picked among others 
the following: — ^Neottia Nidus-avis, Habenaria chlorantha, and Gymnadenia 
conopsea, Pinguicula Lusitanica, Silaus pratensis, Rosa villosa, Hypericum 
Androsaemum, Ribes Grossularia, Rumex sanguineus, and its variety viridis; and 
near the old Castle of Dunstaffiiage, Potentilla reptans, Senecio sylvatica, and 
Schoenus nigricans. Saxifraga umbrosa grows on the walls of Dunstaffiiage Castle, 
evidently planted. lii the woods stretching from Oban to Gallanach, on the east 
shore of the Sound of Kerrera, I gathered on the 21st August, among others, 
Pyrola media, Yicia sylvatica, Rubus caesius, Eupatorium cannabinum, Hymeno- 
phyllum Wilsoni, and Vaccinium Vitis Idsea in moderate quantity near Gxillanach. 
On trap rocks further south on the same line of coast, growing upon Thymus 
Serpyllum, I picked Orobanche rubra, which station I find is mentioned in Keddie's 
guide-book to Staffia and lona. Sagina maritima, Schoberia maritima, and 
Salicomia herbacea, var. procumbens, are to be found near the Brandy Rock in the 
Sound. In gardens in Oban and in the immediate neighbourhood I found Veronica 
Buxbaumii, growing abundantly ; it occurred almost invariably in beds of Escholtzia, 
and seemed to have been imported with the seeds, as I only found it sparingly in 
other parts of the gardens. The island of Lismore, lying to the north of Oban, is 
remarkably fertile, and bears good grain crops, and pasture land on it is abundant 
and rich. I visited it on the 2 2d of August, but did not meet with many plants 

D 
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Few parts of the coast of ScotUnd afford adrantages for the 
0tadj of Marine Zoologj equal to those enjojed in Oban bay and 
the neighbouring lochs and sounds. The district is therefore 
frequently visited by dredging parties, and its localities are con- 
stantly referred to in books of natural history as affording specimens 
of the zoophytes, medussB, echinodenns, annelides, crustaceans, 
molluscs, and other invertebrate animals of the sea-shore, now so 
zealously studied by naturalists and industriously collected for 
the vivarium. The neighbourhood of Oban (betwixt the mainland 
and Lismore in one direction, and betwixt Dunolly and Dunstaff- 
nage on the other,) is noted for the occurrence of Pavonaria 
qtMdrangularis, a rare and interesting zoophyte, one of the modem 
representatives of the fossil Graptolite of the Silurian rocks, and 
which may be regarded as almost peculiar to this coast in the 
British Islands. A list of the Mollusca of the neighbourhood is 



there. Those gathered included, near the landing place, Sagina marithna; in the 
Loch, Scirpos lacustris, Potamogeton podllnm, littorella lacnstiis; and in a sandy 
field Hahenaria viridis, of a pink colour. The island of Eerrera, which forms a 
hreakwater to the Oban harbour, contains a number of small farms, and is 
moderately well cultivated. I visited it several times, and observed among other 
plants, Ligusticum Scoticum, (Enanthe crocata,yeronica Anagallis, and Scutellaria 
galericulata ; near Gjlen Castle, Vicia lathyroides, and Rumex aquations near 
Bamabuck, CircsBa Lutetiana, Sdrpus maritimus and Schoenus nigricans at the end 
opposite Dunolly Castle. Among the most interesting places in this neighbourhood 
is the island of Mull. There are two ways by which the tourist can reach Mull, 
namely, by the steamer going to Skye, which lands passengers at Craignure and 
Tobermory, or by the ferry boat from Oban to Eerrera, and from Eerrera to Auch- 
nacraig, in Mull. On the Sd of September, while visiting Duart Castle, along with 
a party of friends on a boating excursion, I got Plantago media and Botrychium 
liunaria. I afterwards paid a short visit to Loch Buy, where I had an 
opportunity of looking into the botany of the southern part of the island; but here 
I was unlucky in point of weather. On the beach I gathered Steenhammera 
maritima, Salsola Eali, Atriplex rosea, Arabis hirsuta, and Convolvulus arvensis; 
on a sandy piece of ground which becomes an island at high water, Thalictrum 
miQUS; and in a fresh water lake I found Littorella lacustris and Potamogeton 
lucens. In some caves west from Loch Buy House, Cystopteris fragilis, Scolopen- 
drium vulgare, and Asplenium marinum occur abundantly; the two latter I found 
growing of great size and beauty in what is known as Lovat's Cave. This 
remarkable cave is situated at the end of a bold rocky headland, formed on the west 
side by Loch Buy, and on the east by Loch Spell ve; it runs straight into the hill 
to the extent of about 100 feet, and forms a vault 40 feet in height; there is a 
lateral branch of the cave entered only by a narrow inlet, which is said to perforate 
the hill entirely, though now choked up with rubbish. Here Simon Lord Lovat 
is said to have hidden himself in 1746. On the east shore of Loch Buy, I 
picked Thrincia hirta, Rhodiola rosea, and Schoenus nigricans; on the opposite side 
of the bay were found Lepidium campestre, Chenopodium rubrum, Chrysosplenium 
altemifolium, and Osmunda regalis. At Craignure, in the Sound of Mull, I picked 
among others, in the woods close to the Lm, Rubus saxatilis, Hypericum AndrossB- 
mum, and Hymenophyllum Wilsoni." ^To the above Mull plants may be added 
Lobelia Dortmanna; Rubus saxatilis; (Enanthe crocata, near Salen; and 
Hypericum elodes at the Ross of Mull.] 
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subjoined.* The coast is also rich in AlgsB. From the shores 
of the linnhe Loch, and especiallj the yicinitj of Appln, the late 
Captain Carmichael made to this department of botanical science 
many important contributions which haye given an honoured place 
to his name in the authoritative books on sea-weeds. 



* Of the following MoUusca 110 species were obtcuned during a few hours' 
dredging at Oban on the 8th and 9th of September, 1856, by Dr. Dickie, Professor 
of Natural History in the Queen's College, Belfast, who has obligingly prepared 
the list for these pages. The greatest depth dredged was 25 fathoms; the greatest 
distance from land not exceeding 2 miles. A few additional species noted in 
Forbes & Hanley's British Mollusca, as having been taken by the dredge at Oban, 
by the late Professor Edward Forbes, Mr. M'Andrew, Mr. Barlee, and others, have 
been incorporated with Dr. Dickie's list; and if to these were added -many other 
species common everywhere, the number of marine Mollusca to be got at Oban 
cannot fall much short of 200 species: — 



Clavelina Lepadiformis. 
Turtonia minuta. 
Lepton squamosum. 
Phasianella pullus. 
Rissoa Beanii. 

costata. 

rufilabrum. 



• mconspicua. 
■ labiosa. 
semistriata. 
vitrea. 



Skenea divisa. 

planorbis. 

Chemnitzia rufescens. 
Odostomia conoidea. 

unidentata. 

- — • insculpta. 

Rissoides, 

decussata. 

Eulimella affinis. 
Cerithiopsis tuberculare. 
Mangelia attenuata. 

rufa. 

— septangularis. 



Saxicava arctica. 
rugosa. 



Mya truncata. 
Gorbula nudens. 
Nesera cuspidata. 
Pandora obtusa. 
Lyonsia Norvegica. 
Cochlodesma praetenue. 
Thracia villosiuscula. 
Solen pellucidus. 
Psammobia Ferroensis. 

tellinella. 

Tellina donacina. 
Syndosmya intermedia. 

prismatica. 

Maotra elliptica. 
Tapes virginea. 



Venus casina. 

fasciata. 

ovata. 

Circe minima. 
Astarte sulcata. 

elliptica. 

compressa. 

Isocardia cor. 
Cardium fasciatum. 

suecicum. 

Lucina spinifera. 

^borealis. 

Kellia suborbicularis. 
Modiola phaseolina. 

barbata. 

Crenella marmorata. 



mgra. 



Nucula decussata. 

nucleus. 

Leda caudata. 
Pectunculus glycimeiis. 
Lima hians. 

LoscombiL 

subauriculata. 

Peoten Danicus. 
maximus. 



mveus. 

opercularis. 

pusio. 

striatns v. Landsburgi. 

tigrinus. 

varius. 



Ostrea eduHs. 
Anomia ephippium. 

striata. 

Terebratnla caput-serpentis. 
Crania anomala. 
Chiton cancellatus. 

Hanleyi. 

albus. 

Iffivis. 
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ISLAND OF KKBRKRA. 

QYLEN CASTLE. 

Kerrera is easily approached by boat, and a regular ferry is 
established at a narrow part of the Soond, constituting a portion of 
the ferry to MulL The island is not withont geological interest, as 
epitomising the rocks on the neighbouring mainland, which are 
here fractured and commingled in an eictraordinary manner. The 
surface is one unvarying succession of heights and hollows, which 
renders walking very fatiguing. The lowest bed in the island is 
clay-slate, which crops out on the south-west shore ; next succeeds 
the sandstone conglomerate, (including fragments of limestone, 
quartz, trap, and primary rocks,) observed at the southern 
extremity ; and over this in the interior are piled superincumbent 
masses of greenstone, passing into basalt, clinkstone, compact 
felspar, porphyry, and amygdaloid. The trap frequently rises in 
abrupt and precipitous dikes. The coast all around bears obvious 
marks of elevation, the old sea-beach rising about 30 feet above 
the present shore. From the uplands of Kerrera a noble prospect 
is obtained inland, towards the magnificent ranges of mountains 
girding the Linnhe Loch ; and seaward, embracing many of the 
more striking features of the 

"Hebrid Isles, 
Placed far amid the melancholy main." 

The most picturesque object in Kerrera is Gylen Castle, perched 
upon a wild promontory at the southern extremity of the island, 
against which the sea has rolled in from the open Atlantic in ancient 
times, channelling the cliff of conglomerate through and through, 
and laying bare the dark underlying slaty rocks. The scene is 
one of savage and desolate grandeur. Like other castles in the 



Patella pellucida. 
Pilldiam fulvum. 
Dentalimn entalis. 
Pileopns ungarica. 
Fissorella reticulata. 
Emarginnla reticulata. 

crassa. 

Troclius Magus. 

undulatus. 

Helicinus. 

zizyphinus. 

miUegranus. 

tumidus. 

Montagui. 

pusUIuB. 

Lacuna vincta. 



Lacuna pallidula. 
Rissoa striata. 

sculpta. 

parva. 

interrupta. 

Turritella communis. 
Aporrhais pes-pelecaui. 
Yelutina laevigata. 
Trichotropis borealis. 
Murex erinaceus. 
Nassa incrassata. 
Buccinum undatum. 
Fusus antiquus. 
Trophon Barvicensis. 

clathratus. 

Cypraea Europsea. 
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Hebrides of which the date is unknown, Gjlen is said to have been 
built by the Danes ; but with much greater probability its origin is 
held to be coeval with that of Dunollj» Dunstaffuage, Duart, 
Ardtomish, and other castles which were reared by the Highland 
chieftains after the expulsion of the Norse, and all of which have 
architectural features in common.^ The walls are still sharply 
defined, and the edifice appears as if it had been dismantlecl by fire. 
The castle was a stronghold of the M*Dougalls of Lorn, and was 
besieged and captured in 1647, during the civil wars, by a 
detachment of the enemy sent to Argyleshire under General Leslie. 
The island possesses historical interest from its having been the 
place where Alexander IL died in 1249, from a fever caught in the 
dog-days of that summer, while at the island on his way to quell 
an insurrection that had broken out among the western islanders, 
who refused to do homage to Alexander on the plea of reserving 
their loyalty for Haco, King of Norway. Our venerable Wintoun 
refers to this event in his usual quaint way, but without naming 
the place where Alexander died : — 

" A thowsand twa hundyre fourty and nyno 
YheriB, fra the suet Virgyne 
Delyvere was of hyr a Swne 
God and man, the dayis ware dwne 
Of Secownd Alysandyre, oure Kyng 
That Scotland had in governyng." 

An ancient stone patera and arrow-heads of flint have been picked 
up in Kerrera; and the late Mr. Cameron, farmer, Ardentrive, 
on driving his ploughshare through a part of his farm on the north 
side of the island, came upon an ancient place of sepulture, the 
existence of which had not previously been conjectured. 



* The writer of these pages has submitted the question of the supposed Danish 
origin of Gylen Castle to Mr. J. B. Simpson, the librarian of Stirling's Library, 
Glasgow, whose well-known antiquarian attainments give weight to his opinion on 
the subject. He says — "I have looked over many works regarding the island of 
Kerrera, but in none of them can I find anything to bear out such a supposition , 
but indeed none of them mention the old castle at all. We find the firat Danish 
incursion to have been in 787, when they plundered Lindesfeme and Weremouth. 
Their raids go on with great pertinticity, and in 925 they are assisted in one of their 
inroads by the Scots. In 1031, Canute defeats Malcolm, King of Scotland, and 
the same northern invaders overran the coasts of Argyleshire. In the *Itinerarium 
Septentrionale' several places are mentioned where I^anish remains were to be 
found in Scotland, in 1727, but these are principally in Fifeshire ; and no notice is 
taken of any such remains about the west of Scotland." 
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DUNSTAFFNAQE OASTLE. 

The historical interest and charming sitnation of Donstaffaage 
Castle render it a farourite resort of visitors to Oban, from which 
it is distant about three miles. It is built upon a promontory of 
hard schistose sandstone or conglomerate, where the waters of 
Loch Etive debouche into the Linnhe Loch. The castle commands 
a scene of beaut j and magnificence unrivalled even in the Highlands 
for its interchange of mountain and valley, wood and water, island 
and mainland. Dunstaffiiage looks out to the westward upon the 
green and fertile fields of Lismore; beyond which tower the 
mountaias of Mull, with the ranges of "the streamy Morven," 
Kingairloch and Ardgower stretching towards the iiorth, till they 
are lost amongst the hills which gird around that monarch of the 
Scottish mountains, Ben Nevis. Within a short distance of the 
castle is Connel Ferry, where the channel of Loch Etive becomes 
narrowed by the approximation of the banks, from a breadth of a 
mile to a space of two hundred yards, causing the tide, which rises 
here to a height of fourteen feet, to ebb and flow with prodigious 
impetuosity. Even this narrow passage is interrupted. by a ledge 
of rock, the top of which becomes visible at half tide, and over this 
impediment the current surges with resistless force, and with a 
noise which is sometimes heard, even in calm weather, at the 
distance of several miles, a circumstance noticed, with his usual 
accuracy, by Sir Walter Scott in the " Lord of the Isles," where 
he introduces the following notice of the ancient palace of 
Dunstaffiiage in connection with the early period of Scottish 
history to which it belongs : — 

" Daughter," she said, " these seas behold, 

Round twice an hundred islands roll'd, 

From Hirt, that hears their northern roar, 

To the green Islay's fertile shore ; 

Or mainland turn, where many a tower 

Owns thy bold brother's feudal power 

Each on its own dark cape reclined, 

And listening to its own wild wind. 

From where Mingarry, sternly placed, 

Overawes the woodland and the waste. 

To where Dunstaflfhage hears the raging 

Of Oonnel with his rocks engaging." 

The picturesque aspects of Loch Etive have been vigorously and 
truthftilly delineated by the pen of Christopher North, (the late 
Professor John Wilson of Edinburgh,) part of whose description is 
here introduced : — ■" Loch Etive, between the ferries of Connel 
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and Bunawe, has been seen by almost all who have visited the 
Highlands but verj imperfectly ; to know what it is you must row 
or sail up, for the banks on both sides are often richly wooded, 
assume many fine forms, and are frequently well embayed ; while 
the expanse of water is sufficiently wide to allow you, from its 
.•entre, to command a view of many of the distant heights. But 
above Bunawe it is not the same loch. For a couple of miles it is 
not wide, and it is so darkened by enormous shadows that it looks 
even less like a strait than a gulph, huge overhanging rocks on 
both sides ascending high, and yet felt to belong but to the 
bases of mountains that, sloping far back, have their summits 
among clouds of their own in another region of the sky.. Out of 
this gulph we emerge into the upper loch, and its amplitude sustains 
the majesty of the mountains, all of the highest order, and seen from 
their feet to their crests. Cruachan wears the crown and reigns over 
them all, king at once of Loch Etive and Loch Awe. But Buachail- 
etive, though afar off, is still a giant ; and in some lights comes forward 
bringing with him the Black Mount and its dependents, so that all 
seem to belong to this most magnificent of all Highland lochs. 
'I know not,' says M'Culloch, 'that Loch Etive could bear an 
ornament without an infringement on that aspect of solitary vastness 
which it presents throughout. Nor is there one. The rocks and bays 
on the shore, which might elsewhere attract attention, are here 
swallowed up in the enormous dimensions of the surrounding 
mountains, and the wide and ample expanse of the lake. A soli- 
tary house — ^here fearfully solitary —situated far up in Glen Etive, 
is only visible when at the upper extremity ; and if there be a tree, 
as there are in a few places on the shore, it is unseen, extinguished 
as if it were a humble mountain flower by the universal magnitude 
around.' To feel the fall power of Glen Etive you must walk up 
till it ceases to be a glen. When in the middle of the moor, you 
see far off a solitary dwelling indeed — ^perhaps the loneliest house iih 
all the Highlands — and the solitude is made profound as you pass 
by, by the voice of a cataract, hidden in an awful chasm, bridged 
by two or three stems of trees, along which the red deer might fear 
to venture, but we have seen them and the deer-hounds glide over 
it, followed by other fearless feet, when far and wide the forest of 
Dalness was echoing to the hunter *s horn." 

No date can be attached to the original construction of 
Dunstaffaage Castle, which is unquestionably of great antiquity, 
and is believed to have been originally the seat of Pictish princes. 
It was here that for a long time was preserved the famous stone 
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of Scotlaud's destinj* which, according to the legend, was first 
brought from the East, the fabulous chroniclers professing to 
believe that it formed the pillow of Jacob when he slept on the 
plain of Luz. It is more to the purpose to learn, on the authority 
of so trustworthy a mineralogist as M'CuUoch, that *' the stone in 
question is a calcareous saudstone, exactly resembling that which 
forms the doorway of Dunstaffhage Castle;" and, on the authority 
of undoubted Scottish history, that it was the stone upon which 
the monarchs of Scotland were crowned at Scone, whither it was 
conveyed from Dunsta&age by Kenneth 11. It was afterwards 
removed to Westminster Abbey by Edward I. and has ever since 
his time formed the support of the chair in which the ceremony of 
crowning the monarchs of the British empire is performed.* The 
stone formerly bore the following inscription: — 

^' Ni fallat fatum, Scoti, quocunque locatum, 
Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibidem." 

Boece, amongst other ancient writers, records this legendary 
prediction, and Dr. Jamieson gives the following translation of it, 
which he found, in a very old hand, on the margin of his copy of 
the first edition of that ancient historian : — 

" The Seottis sail bruik that land as natiwe grounde, 
Gif Weirdisf faill nocht, quhair ewir this chyre is founde." 

The divination is thus modernized by Sir Walter Scott : — 

" Unless the Fates are faithless found, 
And prophet's voice be vain, 
Where'er this monument is found 
The Scottish race shall reign." 

•* There were Scots," adds Sir Walter, " who hailed the accomplish- 
ment of this prophecy at the accession of James VI. to the crown 
of England, and exulted, that in removing this palladium, the 
policy of Edward resembled that which brought the Trojan horse 
in triumph within their walls, and which occasioned the destruction 
of their royal family." 



* Wintoun records that the *' Stone of Power " was brought from Ireland to 
Scotland hj Fergus, who had it deposited in the first instance at lona. Fergus, 
says the venerable poet, 

" Broucht this stane wytht-in Scotland 
Fyrst quhen he came and wone that land. 
And fyrst it set in Ikkolmkil, 
And Skune.thare-eftir it wes broucht tyle; 
And thare it wes syne mony day, 
Qhyll Edward gert have it away." 

t " If the Destinies fail not." 
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According to the JE^ctish chronicles, Kenneth Mao Alpine* trans- 
ferred the seat of government from Danstaffiiage to Forteyiot in 
Perthshire in 843. As the Norwegians began to make inroads 
npon the western coast of Scotland about this time, Dr. Jamieson 
thinks it highly probable that, on being deserted bj its rojal 
possessors, DunstafEhage became a stronghold of the Norse invaders. 
For several centuries the place is lost sight of in the national 
annals, and only reappears during the eventful reign of Robert 
Bruce, who took possession of it after his victory over the Lord of 
Lorn in the Pass of Awe. At that time it belonged to Alexander 
of Argyll, father of John, Lord of Lorn. Old charters show that 
the castle and lands of Dunstaffhage were in 1436 granted to 
Dugald, son of Colin, Knight of Loch Awe, the ancestor of the 
family in whose possession, as " Captains of Dunstafihage," it has 
remained to the present day. The existing representative of the 
family is Sir Angus Campbell, Bart, of Dunstaffnage. As a 
stronghold of the clan Campbell, Dunstaffiiage was maintained down 
to the Rebellions in 1715 and 1745, when it was garrisoned by the 
royal forces. The old castle is said to have been dismantled by 
fire in 1715. The nominal hereditary keeper of the castle is the 
Duke of Argyll. 

The castle is built in a quadrangular form, 87 feet square 
within the walls, with round towers at three of the angles. The 
height of the walls is 66 feet, and their thickness 9 feet. The walls 
outside measure 270 feet; and the circumference of the rock on 
which the castle stands, is 300 feet. The entrance seaward is by a 
staircase, but it is probable that in ancient times it was by a draw- 
bridge. A brass gun of one of the ships of the Spanish Armada, 
lost in the Sound of Mull, is preserved on the battlements. The 
view from the summit is very imposing. 

Adjoining the castle are the ruins of a chapel, with architectural 
decorations of a more elaborate description than those of any other 
ecclesiastical remains in Argyleshire. The original building, 

* "From the time of Eemieih MacAlpine," says Sir Walter Scott, "to that of 
Macbeth — ^that is, from 841 to 1040, a space of about two centuries, we have a 
line of fifteen kings of Scots, of whom it is easy to perceii4 that, in spite of the 
absurd pr^udices concerning the inferiority of the Gaelic race, they sustained 
successihlly the sceptre of Kenneth, and by repeated battles both with the English 
and the Danes, not only repelled the attacks of their neighbours, but consolidated 
the strength of their lungdom, gradually modelling an association of barbarous, 
and in part wandering tribes, into the consistence of a regular state. It is true 
that, through the mist of years, these sceptered shades are seen but indistinctly 
and dimly; yet, as we catch a glimpse, we see them occupied always in battle, 
and often in conquest.'* — Quarter^ i2erteto, 1829. 
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measuring only 24 yards by 8, is defonned by a modem addition 
at the east end, obscuring the altar window, which appears to have 
been yery graceful, being in the early English style, with banded 
shafts and the dog-tooth ornament. Under the window a triple 
tablet extends round the chapel. The place is noted for the 
distinctness of an echo which responds to a person speaking aloud 
from a projecting rock on the south side of the chapel The 
sacred edifice is accompanied by a burying-ground, which in 
common with Icolmkill in ancient times enjoyed the distinction of 
being a place of royal sepulture. As in the famous burial-place of 
lona, many modem tombstones are here interspersed amongst the 
graves of Caledonian kings. Highland chieffcains, and yenerable 
ecclesiastics, whose sculptured effigies and heraldic emblazonments 
are now not unfrequently appropriated to distinguish the rating 
places of hardy fishermen and herdsmen of the hiUs. 



BERiaONiyM. 

On the shore of Loch Etive, opposite to Dunstaffnage, and about 
400 yards to the north-west of a bold range of cliffii of conglomerate, 
known as Gragan Righ, or the King's Rock, a double-topped rocky 
eminence rises on the pebbly beach of the bay of Ardnamucknish. 
Tradition assigns to this spot the site of the ancient Pictish 
capital of Berigonium. It is about two miles from Gonnel Ferry, 
and is at least deserving of a visit as affording an interesting 
example of a Vitrified Fort, where the results of the unknown 
process of vitrification can be studied to great advantage. The 
prospect here is also inviting, and fully realizes the *' beautiful view" 
signified by the name of Ossian's ** Selma," which some suppose 
this identical place to be. The view-house or tower of Lochnell 
(Duncan Campbell, Esq.) forms a conspicuous object rising above a 
wooded height in the neighbourhood. 

Bellenden affirms that Fergus "beildit the castell of Berigone 
in Lochquhaber." But Lochaber is at the distance of several 
miles from the shores of Loch Etive ; and while Boece assigned 
Rerigonium, mentioned by Ptolemy, to Galloway, Gamden gave 
Berigonium to Garrick.* Dr. Jamiesou, no mean authority, 

. — ^- II - I ■ ■ - 

* In Grose's Antlquides of Scotland there is a quotation irom a MS. in the 
Advocates' Library, saymg that Carrick or Tumberry Castle in Ayrshire *'i8 
perhaps the place called by Ptolomee Periffoniumj of a Greek origination, importing 
* round the comer,' and suiting. the English designation of Tumbury." Such are 
the vagaries of etymologists and antiquarians. It turns out that in this instance 
the writer had been mided by the resemblance of the initial letter of Ptolemy's 
Vi^tyivtot to the Roman P; hence Perigonium. 
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especially when a question in philology is concerned, treats the 
name Berigonium, also written Beregomum, as a misnomer. " There 
IS not (he says) a vestige in the language or traditions of the 
country, that this castle ever bore a name that had the slightest 
resemblance of this. The only Gaelic name by which the pretended 
Berigonium is known is Dun-Macsniochan, or Dun-Macsnichan, 
As Sniochan is supposed to be a patronymic, the designation may 
signify • the fortified hill of the son of Sniochan or Snachan.' " 
Dr. Jamieson, finding a similarity between the name Sniochan and 
Snig-ur in Danish memorials, is disposed to think that the Gaelic 
term by which the fort is known, bears a closer relation to 
Norwegian than to Celtic nomenclature. A payement is said to 
have existed between two of the hills, forming a street, still 
distinguished as Straidmharagaid, " the market street ;" whilst 
another, at a little distance, is called Straid-namin, ** the meal 
street." In the latter part of last century, a man cutting peats in 
a moss between the hills, is reported to have discovered one 
of the wooden pipes by which water was conveyed from one hill to 
another. Pennant says of Dun-Macsniochan, " The hill is doubt- 
less the work of a volcano, of which this is not the only vestige in 
North Britain;" an observation not more remarkable for its 
absurdity and credulity than the legend of the common people, 
that Berigonium was destroyed by fire from, heaven; yet 
Dr. Garnet, a chemist and physicist of some note in his day, who 
travelled in the Highlands in 1798, repeats and adopts Pennant's 
statement of the volcanic origin of the hill, and actually gives 
Linnssan names to the different descriptions of scoriae ! Mr. Simpson , 
the intelligent antiquarian previously consulted, says of Dun- 
Macsniochan, '' I am afraid we must give up Berigonium as the 
capital to which it h^bs so long laid claim, at least I can find nothing 
to bear out the claim, although I have gone over a considerable 
amount of work to investigate the subject. Indeed the best authori- 
ties say nothing at all about it. In the ** Origines Parochiales" it is 
incidentally mentioned as having been originally a Pictish capital ; 
and I have gone over a large portion of Father Innes's Critical 
Essay, published in 1729, where the subject of the Picts is fully 
discussed, but I cannot see anything of Berigonium. Indeed the 
locality would appear to be rather Scottish territory. After going 
over the Essay I would have said so at once, but for the Or. Par. 
which is generally so correct. In this instance, however, it does 
not lay any claim to correctness, merely mentioning the thing as 
a statement made by others." 
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CONVEYANCES TO AND FBOM OBAN. 

maing the Monfhs of Jnly, August, and September, 1868. 

The following arrangements for the accommodation of Tourists travelling 
in the Highlands may be relied on as authentic: — 

GIiASGOW TO OBAN, 

By Swift Line of Steamers. 

lONA every morning at Seven o'clock, from the Broomielaw, Overtaken 
at Greenock by Eight o'clock Train from Glasgow. Arrives at 
Ardrishaig about Noon. Passengers conveyed by the Track-Boat 
Sunbeam, from Ardrishaig, through Crinan Canal, to Port-Crinan. 

MouNTAiNEEB awaits the arrival of Glasgow Passengers at Port-Crinan, 
whence it conveys them to Oban, arriving about Five o'clock p. M. 

OBAN TO GIJLSGOW. 

MouNTAiNEEB every morning about Eight o'clock. Passengers conveyed 
by the Track-Boat Sunbeam, from Port-Crinan, through Crinan 
Canal, to Ardrishaig. 

lONA awaits the arrival of Oban passengers at Ardrishaig, whence it 
conveys them to Glasgow, arriving about Six o'clock p. m. 
The above Steamers, on their way to and from Glasgow and Oban, call 

daily at Greenock, Dunoon, Inellan, Rothesay, Kyles of Bute, 

Tarbert, Ardrishaig, Craignish, Blackmill Bay, and Easdale. 
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OBAN TO CBJNAlSf AND BACK. 

Mountaineer, every morning about Eight o^clock, returning same 

evening about Five o'clock. 



OBAN TO STATFA AND lONA. 

PiONEEB) Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday mornings, at Seven o'clock, 

returning about Six in the evening. 



OBAN TO GIiENCOE, FOBT-WTTiTJAM, COBFACH, 

(BANAVIE.) 

P'lONEEK, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings, about Six o'clock, 
returning from Banavie direct to Oban on the same evening. 
Passengers from Oban in the Pioneer intending to proceed to Inverness, 
will, by taking the Glencoe excursion in the way, arrive at Banavie, and 
secure their quarters for the night, about Three o'clock p. M. 



OBAN TO INVmtNXfiS. 

Mountaineer, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, about Fire 
o'clock; arriving at Corpach, (Banavie,) same night about Eight 
o'clock. Passengers conveyed through the Caledonian Canal next day 
by Steamer Edinburgh Castle, which starts from Banavie about 
Eight o'clock morning. 

INVBBNES8 TO OBAN. 

Edinburgh Castle every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morning, at 

Seven o'clock; on arriving at Banavie, about Three o'clock, the 

passengers are transferred to the Pioneer, which Vessel arrives at 

Oban about Seven o'clock same evening. 

The Steamers on the above route, on going and returning^ call at Port- 

Appin, Corran Ferry, Fort- William, and Corpach, (Banavie;) 

and in passing through the Caledonian Canal, at Gairlochy, Lagoan, 

Cullochy, Fort-Augustus, Invermorriston, Fall of Foyers, 

Inyerfairgaig, and Urquhart. 
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GXiASGOW TO OBAN, 

By Deep-Sea Steamers, carrying 0ood8 and Paisengen. 
Skye Line — Steamers Stork and Clansman, via Mull of Cantyre. 

From Glasgow to Oban every Monday and Thursday, at Twelve o'clock 
noon ; passengers by Three o'clock p. m. Train overtake the Steamer 
at Greenock. 

OBAir TO GIiASGOW, 

By same Steamers. 
Every Tuesday and Thursday evening about Six o'clock, arriving at 

Greenock about Nine, and Glasgow about Twelve o'clock, on the 

following day. 



OBAISr TO SKYE. 

Stork or Clansman, Tuesday and Friday mornings about Seven o'clock 
arriving at Portree same evening, proceeding thence to Stomoway, 
Island of Lewis. 

8KTE TO OBAir. 

Stork or Clansman leaves Portree, Tuesday and Thursday mornings 
about Four o'clock, arriving at Oban about Six o'clock same evening. 



OBAia* TO stob:n^oway. 

Stork or Clansman, Tuesday and Friday mornings about Seven o'clock, 
arriving at Stomoway early on the following morning. 

STOBWOWAY TO OBAET, BY PORTBEB, &o. 

Stork or Clansman, Monday and Wednesday. 



OBAir TO TOBERMORY. 

Stork or Clansman, Tuesday and Friday mornings about Seven o'clock, 
arriving at Tobermory about Eleven o'clock. 

TOBERMORY TO OBAN. 

Stork or Clansman, Tuesday and Thursday about Two o'clock p. m., 
arriving at Oban about Six o'clock p. m., calling, in going and 
returning, at Salen, Lochalen, and Craignure. 



OBAN" TO ARISAIO, ISIiE ORNSAY, GAIRIiOCH, 
TTIiIiAFOOL, IiOCHrKTVER, AND LOCHMADDY. 

The Stork and Clansman make stated visits to the above places. For 
particulars, see the Company's Advertisements and Hand-bills. 
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